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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THEILL HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
By Harvey Lindsly, M. D., of Washington, D. C. 


The remark has often been made by Europeans, who 
have visited this country,—and the melancholy truth 
has been confirmed by Americans who have travelled 
on the eastern continent,—that American women suffer 
much more from ill-health than those of other countries. 
My attention has for some time past been particularly 
directed to this subject, and I am convinced that the re- 
mark is undoubtedly true to an alarming extent, and 
that it is the duty of the medical profession to examine 
into its causes, and if possible to suggest and urge upon 
the public the appropriate remedies. 

Not only is the average health of our country women 
much less robust than that enjoyed by corresponding 
classes in Europe, and particularily in Great Britain, 
but it is much more infirm than that of the other sex in 
our country :—I mean, after making due allowance for 
those diseases and afflictions peculiar to their situation 
and duties in society. 

With respect to their inferiority in point of vigor, 
strength and robustness, to the women of England, as 
well as of the continent, I believe there is not one dis- 
senting voice among those who have enjoyed the most 
ample opportunities for comparison, and whose atten- 
tion has been attracted to the subject. The European 
has a much more florid and healthful complexion—a 
much more vigorous person—-and is capable of endur- 
ing much more fatigue and exposure, and of perform- 
ing much harder labor. The slender, and delicate, and 
fragile form—the pale, sallow and waxen complexion— 
which are so common among us, are comparatively sel- 
dom seen abroad. The feats of pedestrianism which 
are almost daily performed in England, even by ladies 
of rank and fortune, would appear almost incredible to 
our feeble and sedentary country women.* 

That the females of our country are likewise much 
greater sufferers from ill health than our sex, is a fact, 
which the daily observation of medical men has abun- 
dant opportunity of confirming—and the class of dis- 
eases, from which they suffer most, are precisely those 
which we would suppose would be produced by the 
peculiar causes operating upon them. They are, de- 
rangements of the digestive and nervous apparatus. 
Every physician of much experience must have been 

* As an illustration of this remark, it is mentioned by a recent 
traveller, in his letters from England, that while staying for a 
few days atthe house of a friend in the interior of the country, 
it was proposed one morning that the family, including the ladies, 
should make acall on another friend, who lived about five miles 
distant. They accordingly started on foot, without any remark 
being made as to the mode of Jocomotion, as if it were an ordinary 
oecurrence, and on their way home, were so little fatigued as to 
be desirous of making a digression of some two or three miles, 
in order to exhibit some picturesque view, which they thought 
might be interesting to their guest, as a stranger. Such a pedes- 


trian excursion by an American woman, would be an event to be 
talked of for life ! 





struck with the fearful extent and obstinate nature of 
these affections—always difficult to remedy and fre- 
quently even to alleviate--and they seem confined al- 
most exclusively to females ard men of sedentary 
habits. They are always productive of great and pro- 
tracted suffering. 

It is important, if the existence of these premises be 
admitted, to ascertain the causes which operate to pro- 
duce them. There are, no doubt, some circumstances 
beyond our control, which may tend to render the 
health of our country women inferior to that of females 
in Europe; but even if this be granted, there seems to 
be no reason why it should not be as good (with the 
qualifications before mentioned) as that of our sex. 
The deleterious effects of our changeable climate, is the 
only irremediable difficulty. It is a general impression 
that the climate of our country is less favorable to ro~ 
bust health than that of Europe: that it is more varia- 
ble—being subject to greater and more sudden vicissi- 
tudes of temperature—and that this fact alone is suffi- 
cient to account for much of the ill-health that exists 
among us, This is perhaps partially true, although I 
am persuaded, at the same time, that a great deal more 
is attributed to the influence of climate than its impor- 
tance deserves. It is said that not only are our sum- 
mers hotter and our winters colder than in correspond- 
ing latitudes in the old world, but that the range of the 
thermometer within short periods is vastly greater here 
than there: and that these sudden and violent changes 
are productive of disease in all its Protean forms. Some- 
thing must undoubtedly be yielded to this cause ; but 
still [ am persuaded that its influence both by reign- 
ers and ourselves has been vastly overrated. It is pro- 
bably true of Great Britain, which, on account of her 
insular situation, enjoys a much more equable elimute 
than the rest of Europe. The extremes of winter and 
summer are not so great as with us, and the changes 
are much less within any given period. The mercury 
seldom rises above 80° of Fahrenheit in the shade in 
summer, whereas here it almost always rises to 90°, and 
occasionally to 100°.* This, and the corresponding 
mildness of winter, present a striking contrast to our 
temperature; but this difference is much less obvious 
on the continent, where, although the cold may not be 
as intense in winter, or the heat as oppressive in sum- 
mer, as with us, yet the variations of temperature are 
quite as sudden and as great. I do not recollect ever to 
have seen a greater change than forty degrees recorded 
as taking place within twenty-four hours, in this coun- 
try—while I have the authority of a distinguished 


“At Penzance, in the south-west of England, for several 
years in succession the mercury has not risen above 75° in the 
shade. The mea%temperature too of our summer months, is 
much higher than that of England ; and, of the winter months, 
proportionably lower. The mean temperature of the winter 
months in New York and Philadelphia is from 28° to 32°, while 
that of London, for the same season, is about 40°, The mean 
temperature of the summer months, in the former places, varica 
| from 72° to 76°, but in London reaches only 62°. 


Vor. V.—12 
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traveller for asserting, that a change of fifty-three degrees 
has been occasionally witnessed in the old world in the 
same period. The sudden and violent changes that are 

frequently exhibited in Italy, have become almost pro- 

verbial—where the scorching sirocco, ‘“‘Auster’s sultry 

breath,” and the freezing transmontane, hold alternate 

sway, and with such short intervals, too, that the un- 

wary traveller, who has sought this fair but treacherous 

clime in search of lealth, often discovers to his sorrow, 

that he has left the comforts and pleasures of his own 

fireside but to find a grave in a foreign land! Nor are 

those sudden and fatal vicissitudes of temperature con- 

fined to Italy. Although more striking, perhaps, “in 

that land of glory and of song,” they occur in a greater 
or less degree in France, Germany, and every other part 
of continental Europe. 

The difference as to climate then, I am persuaded, is so 
slight, as to produce but little effect in favor of European 
health—and in fact (always excepting that portion of our 
southern country bordering on marshes and stagnant 
water and swamps,) I firmly believe that the climate 
ef America is as favorable to health and longevity, as 
any equally extensive portion of the eastern continent.* 
The United States, it should be recollected, cover almost 
as great an area as the whole of Europe, and of course, 
taking in their whole extent, as much variety in the 
temperature of the weather is to be expected. Indeed, 
the middle, Atlantic, and north-western states of our 
confederacy, possess as salubrious a climate as any in 
the world. The difference then which we suppose to 
exist between the health of American and European 
women, cannot be attributed in any considerable de- 
gree to the difference of climate; and’of course this can 
have no effect in rendering it inferior to that of the men, 
as here the causes operate equally on both. 

There is a variety of causes tending to deteriorate the 
standard of female health in America, some of which 
are common to both sexes, and some peculiar to females. 
The former I consider as of no great importance, compa- 
ratively, and I shall, therefore, merely glance at them. 

A much greater quantity of animal food is eaten here 
than in any other part of the world; and I have no 
doubt, that with females and men of sedentary habits 
this is no inconsiderable source of ill health—while, 
very probably, with the poorer laboring classes it is de- 
cidedly beneficial, and (together with more comfortable 


* The relative mortality of different countries, is of course the 
only fair eriterion by which to estimate their comparative health- 
fulness. I am aware that implicit confidence cannot be placed in 
the bills of mortality, yet as they are the only guides we have, 
and as in most cases they probably make a near approximation 
to the truth, no great error can be committed in making calcula- 
tionsfrom them. During the year ending on the first of October 
last, particular care was taken to have full and complete returns 
of all interments in the city of Washington; and as these were 
made under my superintendence, as connected with the Board of 
Health, I know thatthey are correct, se far at least asthe number 
of deaths is concerned. In that time we had about our average 
amount of sickness, and I cannot, therefore, be far from the 
truth in assuming the number for that year asa standard. There 
were 419 deaths during the year, and as our population is fully 
25,000, including strangers, it gives a mortality-of but one in fifty- 
nine; while in London, which is undoubtedly one of the healthiest 
cities in Europe, the mortality is one in forty ; and in Rome and 
Naples one in twenty-seven pays the debt of nature annually ; 
showing a decided superiority in favor of our national metropolis, 
and which I believe is likewise applicable to all our principal 





abodes and better clothing,) is the principal reason that 
dysentery and typhus fever are much less frequently 
epidemic, and much less fatal in American than Euro- 

pean cities. ‘There, a vast number of individuals being 

congregated together in crowded, filthy and ill ventilated 

apartments, and living on crude, indigestible food, and 

this in scanty quantity, furnish a very hot bed for these 

and similar fatal diseases. In this respect we are pre- 

eminently favored. 

But while a sufficiency of animal and other nutritious 

food is important to the health and comfort of those who 

labor hard in the open air, it is equally certain that a 

large quantity of meat is injurious to others whose pur- 

suits are of an inactive and sedentary kind. Every body 

here is too much in the habit of using animal food three 

times a day, whereas once a day, and then in moderate 
quantity, is as often as any, except the hard-working 

laborer, requires it. Its excessive use tends to derange 
the general health, to debilitate the digestive organs, and 
produce a plethoric state of the whole vascular system, 
and should therefore be proscribed by every medical 
man, to all females, with very few, if any exceptions. 

Perhaps a still more injurious practice is that of using 
hot, unleavened bread at our meals, and particularly at 
breakfast. Almost every family in this country, and 
more especially in the southern portion of it, is in the 
habit of having hot bread of some kind, and frequently 
three times a day. Every physician knows that this is 
much less digestible than bread which is properly lea- 
vened and has had time to become cold after being 
baked. It is, in fact, often but little better than half 
risen dough, and its digestion is a most unreasonable 
task to impose on any stomach, except such as can form 
chyle out of brick-bats. To make the matter worse, 
large quantities of tea and coffee are taken at a tempe- 
rature little less than that of the boiling point, as if we 
were determined to do our utmost to violate the laws 
of nature and derange the functions of the animal 
economy.* 

Another habit, in which undoubtedly all classes here 
are deficient, is the daily practice of ablutions. This 
subject has of late been frequently discussed, and its 
importance urged upon the attention of the public; but 
still I am afraid that little progress has been made in its 
general adoption: and yet every one who reflects a 
moment on the nature and functions of the skin, the 
importance of removing every obstruction to the insen- 
sible perspiration, and the increased danger of cutane- 
ous diseases from want of cleanliness, knows that the 
importance of frequent friction and constant ablution 
can hardly be overrated. The habit of daily or at least 


* All foreigners are struck with the diseased appearance and 
premature decay of our teeth. How much of this national and 
most unfortunate defect is to be attributed to our taking our food, 
and especially our drinks, at so elevated a temperature ? It would 
be an interesting subject of inquiry, if some one who has the re- 
quisite leisure and suitable opportunities, would investigate this 
matter thoroughly and philosophically ; and he would confer a 
public benefit of no little magnitude, if he could ascertain its 
causes and point owt the appropriate remedies. There can be 
no doubt, that extremely hot drinks always injure the teeth, 
giving rise to inflammation and subsequent caries and destruc- 
tion of these important but delicate and susceptible organs ; and 
probably the iced water, too, so freely used during our hot sum- 
mers, may be equally injurious, as it is the sudden change of 
temperature to which the teeth are exposed that causes the mis- 





cities, except those of the south. 
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frequent bathing or washing the whole body, is deci- 
dediy more necessary to the health of women than of 
men, as a general rule, because from the very nature of 
their employments (being sedentary and within doors) 
they need something to make up for the deficiency of 
more active occupations. Bathing and rubbing the skin 
afterwards with a flesh brush, or a coarse towel, is the 
very best substitute for this want of general activity, 
because it actually affords considerable exercise, and 
because it accomplishes one of the most important ob- 
jects of exercise—a healthy state of the skin. 

Our whole national habits need a thorough reforma- 
tion in this respect. If we may judge of the domestic 
habits of the people, by the condition of our public 
hotels, there is no civilized nation on the face of the 
globe, so deficient in the conveniences for cleanliness, 
(and of course, we may suppose in the reality,) as our- 
selves. We are certainly behind most European na- 
tions, and still more inferior to many of the Asiatics, in 
the practice of this most delightful and beneficial of all 
the appliances for health. Mr. Stuart, who presents a 
much more favorable portrait of us than the generality 
of his countrymen have, in his travels in this country, 
remarks, that “the practice of travellers washing at 
the doors, or in the porticoes or stoops, or at the wells 
of taverns and hotels, once a day, is most prejudicial to 
health: the ablution of the body, which ought never to 
be neglected, at least twice a day, in a hot climate, be- 
ing altogether inconsistent with it. In fact, I have 
found it more difficult, in travelling in the United States, 
to procure a liberal supply of water at all times of the 
day and night in my bedchamber than to obtain any 
other necessary. A supply for washing the face and 
hands once a day seems all that is thought requisite.” 

When the saline and other elements caused by per- 
spiration and by exposure to the air and dust, are 
allowed to accumulate on the skin, they necessarily 
obstruct its pores and derange its functions; and if 
this state of things is permitted to continue for some 
time, obstinate cutaneous diseases and not unfrequently 
violent internal affections, particularly of the stomach 
and bowels, will almost infallibly ensue. I have again 
and again witnessed that most obstinate and disgusting 
complaint, the scald head, arise from apparently no 
other cause. The quantity of dry, white scurf, which 
collects on the skin and which can be removed even by 
the flesh brush, is really surprising ; and travellers in the 
east, who have enjoyed the luxury of an oriental bath 
at Constantinople or Cairo, and who considered them- 
selves not previously deficient in habits of cleanliness, 
express their astonishment at the immense amount of 
these scaly particles, which a single ablution will re- 
move—and tkey tell us, after using the bath two or 
three times, the skin instead of presenting the dry, 
rough, husky feeling so common with us, has all the 
elasticity, delicacy and softness of the finest velvet.* 

The daily use of the bath has often been objected to, 
as inconvenient and as occupying too much time, and 
time too which can ill be spared by the industrious and 
busy American. But the fact is, it can easily be so 
managed as to occupy but little time, and occasion 
but little inconvenience. A basin of water, a coarse 


* Several of the remarks and illustrations contained in this ar- 
ticle, were published by the writer in a series of essays in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier of 1836. 








towel, and five or ten minutes at rising or going to bed 
are all that are necessary. And where is the man, 
woman or child, in the whole land, so busy or so poor, 
as not to be able to afford all these? It is desirable 
that this ablution should be performed every day, but 
it should never be neglected for more than two days. 
There can be no doubt, that this habit alone, persever- 
ingly and regularly continued, would do very much to 
restore the feeble health and invigorate the enervated 
constitution of American females. 

The absurd system of dress too, adopted by the sex, 
is often productive of serious mischief, and not unfre- 
quently leads to fatal results. It seems as if a mode 
of dress could hardly be devised, which in some re- 
spects would more infallibly produce disease, suffering 
and death, than the one now in vogue. The exposure 
of the feet, neck, breast and arms, to cold, wet and sud- 
den vicissitudes of temperature, is exactly fitted to 
bring on pleurisy, coughs, consumption, dysentery and 
various other serious complaints. The exposure of the 
feet alone, in the way in which it is often done, is enough 
to cause the most fatal attacks. For example, I have 
seen a lady walking to the capitol, through the streets 
of Washington, when the snow was two or three inches 
deep and melting rapidly, with nothing to defend the 
feet but silk stockings and thin morocco shoes, Nor is 
this a very uncommon occurrence in any of our cities— 
and at any rate, exposures almost as suicidal are daily 
taking place. Instead of wearing boots with India rub- 
ber over-shoes and thick stockings, (concealed, if fashion 
render it necessary, by silk or cotton over them,) they 
at best have only worsted hose, thin low shoes, and 
perhaps over-shoes, all so low as readily to admit snow 
and water. Again, it is‘a very common practice for 
them to wear worsted or cotton stockings in the house 
and by a warm fire, and to put on silk when going out, 
thus rendering the dress thinner instead of warmer on 
being exposed to a lower temperature. The same dan- 
gerous practice prevails likewise with respect io the 
arms and neck, both of which will be more or less 
warmly covered at home, but at parties, where they are 
constantly exposed to sudden changes of air, they are 
either naked or nearly so. These and a hundred other 
instances of imprudence and carelessness, with respect 
to dress, are constantly occurring with females of all 
ages—but more particularly at that period of life when 
they are most dangerous, viz: at the commencement 
of puberty, when nature is exerting herself to effect 
those changes in the constitution, which are indispensa- 
ble to fit the female for her peculiar and important du- 
ties in society. 

Consumption too, is often caused by exposures of 
this description—and in fact, the greater number of in- 
stances of this complaint, which occur among females 
than among males, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, (a difference which certainly exists,) can, I 
suspect, be accounted for only on the supposition that 
their dress and habits generally render them peculiarly 
liable to it. What stronger proof could be adduced of 
the necessity of a radical change in these respects? 
This subject need only be referred to, to convince every 
individual of its importance and its truth. 

To enjoy perfect health, it is absolutely indispensable 
that the feet should be kept dry and warm—and this is 
decidedly more necessary for females, for very obvious 
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reasons, than for the other sex. Every woman should 
therefore have her feet guarded with the most sedulous 
care from wet and cold, and then take as much exercise 
in the open air as her situation and circumstances will 
admit of. She should always, in the winter season, 
wear woollen stockings, stout shoes or boots with thick 
soles, with over shoes in wet weather, and all sufficiently 
high to effectually exclude snow and water. Flannel 
drawers also, and sufficient covering for the breast and 
neck, should never be omitted—and above all, those ca- 
pricious and dangerous changes of dress, (now so com- 
mon,) should be most carefully avoided. 

The mode of female dress is bad enough in all fash- 
ionable circles throughout christendom, but unfortu- 
nately for us, it is decidedly worse in America—at least 
that commonly worn in the street—thanin Europe. In 
London it would not be considered genteel (a most im- 
portant and potential consideration,) for ladies to be 
seen in the street as thinly clad as is customary with 
us. There, the rules laid down in the preceding para- 
graphs, are in general fully adopted, and the principle 
is carried even farther: for India rubber over dresses 
are not uncommon as a defence against their sudden 
showers—a precaution, to be sure, which our more regu- 
lar climate renders in part unnecessary. 

There is another custom, peculiar almost to Ameri- 
can women, which prevails to a great extent in some 
parts of our country, and which is productive of im- 
mense suffering to the individuals themselves, as well 
as of great injury to the constitutions of their children: I 
refer to the extremely early age at which females are 
often married, particularly in the southern and western 
states. This is nota proper place to discuss this subject 
in all its painful aspects, and I will therefore only remark, 
that every physician of extensive practice, is often call- 
ed to witness and lament the distressing and irremedia- 
ble maladies caused by the indiscretion referred to. 

The most prolific source, however, of disease and suf- 
fering to the female sex, is, unquestionably, the want of 
proper and sufficient exercise in the open air. This is 
an evil that I despair of ever seeing completely reme- 
died so long as fashion throws so many obstacles in the 
way; but still { have no doubt a great deal may be ac- 
complished by perseveringly calling the attention of 
the public to its injurious consequences ; and there is no 
class of men who can do so much and act so appropri- 
ately as the medical profession, in bringing about this 
desirable reform. 

The habit of confining the female sex within doors 
to the certain and irremediable injury of their health, is 
begun in early childhood. From the time the child can 
walk, till she sinks into her (perhaps premature) grave, 
confinement in close, ill-ventilated and may be crowded 
apartments, is her lot. While the boys of the family 
are allowed, nay urged to spend much of their time, 
when not at school, in active out-door sports, which are 
considered important, if not necessary for their health, 
a totally different course is pursued with the daughters, 
as if their systems were constituted in a manner to re- 
quire no such adventitious aid to invigorate and 
strengthen them. The natural consequences of such a 
plan of education are too soon apparent in the pallid 
countenance—the feeble frame—the languid appetite— 
the restless night—the feverish tongue—the nervous 





head-ache of the daughter-—while the rosy complexion, 





and generally vigorous health of the sons, as clearly in- 
dicate the propriety of the opposite system. 

The practice is continued as the girl advances from 
infancy to childhood and youth. At the age of three 
and four years, and sometimes even earlier, she is sent 
to school to spend six or seven hours a day, in a crowded 
room, with the atmosphere rendered impure and un- 
wholesome by the congregated breaths and bad ventila- 
tion. And, as if this were not doing enough towards 
enfeebling her health and undermining her constitution, 
she is, in addition, placed on a seat without a back, so 
that the muscles of the spine and trunk are kept con- 
tinually on the stretch in order to support the body, in- 
stead of being allowed the alternate contraction and re- 
laxation so essential to their active growth and perfect 
development. These muscles from being placed in this 
unnatural state, soon become enfeebled and drawn to one 
side, and that dreadful malady, curved spine, is the fre- 
quent consequence. And, to make the matter still 
worse, the enervated frame-is now encased in tight 
stays, with an abundance of steel and whalebone, and 
thus all motion of these muscles is literally prevented, 
and nature wholly obstructed in her attempts to coun- 
teract this absurd and dangerous violation of her laws. 

Curvation of the spine is found to occur much more 
frequently in girls than boys, owing without doubt (for 
no other reason can be assigned) to the more active 
habits of the latter when out of school, which invigorate 
their muscular system, render it more elastic, and thus 
enable them successfully to withstand the effects of this 
confinement. I am fully satisfied that the great and 
increased frequency of this harassing and obstinate af- 
fection among girls, arises chiefly if not wholly from their 
improper and useless confinement in schoo] when very 
young, superadded to their general languor and debility, 
from want of active exercise in the open air. 

This view of the subject is confirmed by Dr. Forbes 
in his excellent article on ‘‘ Physical Education,” in the 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, where, in speaking of 
the regulations of a boarding-school for girls, which pre- 
seribe daily one hour’s exercise, (a walk on the public 
road,) and that only when the weather happens to be 
pleasant, at the precise hour assigned to it, he remarks, 
“That the praetical results of such an astounding regi- 
men are by no means overdrawn in the preceding pages, 
is sufficiently evinced by the following fact—a fact which 
we will venture to say, may be verified by inspection 
of thousands of boarding-schools in this country. We 
lately visited, in a large town, a boarding-school, con- 
taining forty girls ; and we learned on close and accu- 
rate inquiry, that there was not one of the girls who 
had been at the school two years, (and the majority had 
been as long,) that was not, more or less, crooked! 
our patient was in this predicament; and we could 
perceive {what all may perceive who meet that most 
melancholy of all processions—a boarding-school of 
young ladies in their walk,) that all her companions 
were pallid, sallow and listless. We can assert, on 
the same authority of personal observation and on an 
extensive scale, that searcely a single girl, (more espe- 
cially of the middle elasses,) that has been at a board- 
ing school for two or three years, returns home with 
unimpaired health; and for the truth of the assertion, 
we may appeal to every candid father whose daughters 
have been placed in this situation.” 
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The whole school system, as generally adopted in 
this country, with respect at least to the very young of 
both sexes, is absurd and vicious and should be reformed. 
This is not the place to discuss such a question, but I 
cannot forbear remarking on the folly of confining chil- 
dren of from three to seven years of age, six or seven 
hours every day in the close, crowded and ill venti- 
lated apartments, called school-rooms, in order that 
they may employ about twenty minutes in reciting their 
lessons—for in point of fact they do not spend more 
time than this attheir books. They are generally 
called on to recite twice in the forenoon, and as often 
in the afternoon, and not more than five minutes, and 
frequently less, are devoted to this object each time. 
The remainder of the day (for they are too young and 
inexperienced to know how to study,) is spent in listless 
and to them hateful inactivity—or in petty mischief, 
annoying totheir teacher and their school-mates. This 
course is exactly fitted to disgust them with the very 
name of study or of school—to injure their health and 
depress their natural energy and sprightliness. How 
much more useful would it be to the child, and how 
much more agreeable to the teacher, (for it would save 
him the trouble and vexation of constantly watching 
the little urchins,) that this unemployed time should 
be devoted to play and exercise. If children must be 
sent to school at all, at an early age,—of the necessity 
and policy of which, however, we are altogether in- 
credulous—why not have play-grounds attached to the 
school-house, where these active little beings may be 
agreeably and usefully occupied, except when actually 
engaged in reciting ? 

Mr. Friedlander who has written well and much on 
the subject of education, gives the following table for 
the hours of rest and labor as best adapted to the deve- 


lopment of the intellectual and physical powers of 
children. 








Age. | Hours of | Hours of | Hours of Hours of 

sleep. exercise. | occupation. repose. 
7 9 to 10 10 1 4 
8 9 9 2 4 
9 9 8 3 4 
10 8 to9 8 4 4 
11 8 7 5 4 
12 8 6 6 4 
13 8 5 7 4 
14 7 5 8 4 
15 7 4 9 4 

















The habits of most girls, after leaving school, are 
very little if at all improved, as it respects exercise 
in the open air—and in fact it is fortunate, if they 
do not become even worse than before. The natural 
buoyancy of youth, and the excitement of companion- 
ship, will often lead them to engage in sports at school, 
which are entirely relinquished in solitude and retire- 
ment. As they advance in age, these inducements 
grow less and less, and the opportunities for their em- 
ployment more and more rare. They now go out but 
seldom ; whole days, and sometimes several in succes- 
sion pass on, without their once enjoying the exhilarating 
effects of the fresh breeze; and at best, this indispensa- 
ble requisite to health, is not resorted to one-fourth as 
mueh or as often as it ought tobe. Instead of spending 
from two to four hours every day in the open air, proba- 


frequently wholly intermitted. Every physician knows 
what must soon be the lamentable consequences of such 
a course—an utter prostration of all corporeal vigor— 
and that inevitable result, a nervous state (the imme- 
dicable disease) of the system. 

There is no such thing as enjoying perfect, robust, 
vigorous health, without exercise—and without exercise 
in the open air. A naturally hardy constitution may 
bear up, with apparent impunity, for a considerable 
time against this gross violation of nature’s laws—but 
the day of bitter and lasting retribution, ever to such 
will surely come—while those, who are constitutionally 
feeble and delicate, very speedily suffer the punishment 
due to their folly and carelessness. 

I have no doubt, that nine-tenths of the suffering 
endured by nervous females is owing entirely to the 
neglect of this single habit—and that an invigorated 
constitution, renewed health, renovated strength, a 
healthy and therefore beautiful complexion, increased 
appetite and elasticity of spirits, would very soon follow 
in the track of altered habits. 

Among all the various classes of individuals who 
suffer in this way, my sympathy has been most fre- 
quently excited in behalf of those women who earn 
their scanty and precarious livelihood by sewing. 
These unfortunate persons are perfect martyrs to the 
various diseases we have been considering. Head-ache, 
pain in the side, weakness of the back, stricture of 
the chest, dyspepsia in all its harassing and peace-de- 
stroying forms, habitual and obstinate costiveness— 
these, and even more than these, are common attend- 
ants upon their life of privation and suffering. And 
when urged to adopt the only effectual remedy, they 
tell us they have not time—that the supply of their 
own necessary wants and of their families, renders the 
employment of every moment absolutely indispensable. 
This is a plea, which at least, must command our re- 
spect and excite our sympathy, if its correctness and 
truth do not claim our assent. 

It is, however, undoubtedly a mistaken and short- 
sighted view of the case, even on the score of interest and 
economy. The body, as well as the mind, requires rest 
and recreation, and change—and although, perhaps, not 
to the same extent, yet certainly the same in kind. We 
all know that the student who devotes but eight or ten 
hours a day to literary pursuits, and employs as many 
more in active exercise, will accomplish more in a given 
period, than he who spends double that time in poring 
over his books; and for the simple and obvious reason, 
that the mind cannot be applied vigorously and effectively 
more than eight or ten hours a day to one subject. Just 
so it is with the body. If these good women could be 
persuaded to devote two or more hours each day to 
walking, or, where it is practicable, to riding, or some 
other efficient exercise in the open air, enough would 
be gained in renewed vigor and increased elasticity to 
more than compen$ate for the little loss of time—and 
more, I have no doubt, would be actually accomplished, 
than in the present mode, to say nothing of the incalcu- 
lable benefit that would result to their permanent health 
and comfort. And I hardly know_a greater benefit the 
medical profession could confer on the public, than to 
lend their powerful and efficient aid in accomplishing an 
entire change in the habits of American women in this 





bly half an hour is the maximum, and even this is 
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This change is equally necessary in all ranks and 
conditions of society. From the lady of fortune, who 
spends her time over the piano and the latest novel, to 
the humble seamstress, who devotes perhaps fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four to her needle, all suffer 
from the want of active employment, and all need the 
cautionary advice of their medical friends. The wealthy 
indeed have much less excuse for their deficiency here 
than those in poorer circumstances. A great variety of 
modes of exercise, agreeable and convenient, are acces- 
sible by them, while the others are necessarily more re- 
stricted in their choice. Riding on horseback, in car- 
riages, walking, swinging, battledore, &c. &c., are all 
good, and might all be usefully resorted to in their turn, 
and all these too, except the first, could readily be en- 
joyed by all. 

The importance of this subject can hardly be overra- 
ted. Robust and vigorous health is necessary to the 
physical, intellectual and moral advancement of a na- 
tion, and every thing, therefore, which tends to its more 
rapid improvement and more extensive diffusion, should 
never be neglected by the patriot or the philanthropist. 








CURRENTE-CALAMOSITIES : 
TO THE EDITOR. 
BY THE AUTHOR Or “ THE TREE ARTICLES.” 


NO. II. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW.-YEAR’S. 


Christmas day, 1838! One of the smiles the old 
year, dying, puts on to make his old friends remember 
him! And we will remember him: for what says 
quaint Tennyson? 

‘© Old year, you shall not die! 
We have so laughed and cried with you, 
Ive half a mind to die with you, 

Old year! if you must die!” 

Keeping Christmas is a very ancient custom: and 
our fathers in the “old countrie,” have been longer 
renowned for this usage than any other people, and for 
a much longer time, moreover, than they themselves 
have celebrated any other festive occasion. Of yore, 
they appointed at the king’s court, (as old Stowe tells 
us,) a “lord of misrule, or master of merry disports :” 
the same merry fellow made his appearance at the 
house of every nobleman and person of distinction ; 
and, among the rest, “the lord mayor of London, and 
the sheriffs, had their lords of misrule, ever contend- 
ing, without quarrel or offence, who should make the 
rarest pastime to delight the beholders,” 

Then there was the “hagmena,” a night or two 
before Christmas, when folks went about in the garb 
of beggars, wishing happy Christmas and New Year, 
and carrying away money, pies, puddings, nuts and 
apples:—a very olden custom. Kindred with it is 
“mumming,” which is, the different sexes changing 
attire and going about, from house to house, on the 
“hagmena,” or begging frolic. I believe this is kept up 
in our own more sober land, “a custom,” however, to 
quote Hamlet, “more honored in the breach, than in the 
observance.” 


The idea of bedecking churches and houses with 
green boughs was Druidical; and has been used in Bri- 
tain, ever since the times of those ancient pagans. 
They covered their dwellings with ivy and holly 
boughs, to invite thereto the sylvan deities they wor- 
shipped, to protect them there, till the woods should 
again put on their foliage. This custom is continued, in 
this country, among the Catholic and Episcopal congre- 
gations, as well as in the father land. Itisan erroneous 
derivation of the origin of it from that passage in 
Isaiah’s prophecy, which tells of the box, the fir, and 
the pine, as beautifying the sanctuary, and making the 
place of God’s feet glorious. The custom is clearly a 
pagan, and not a christian one, in its origin. 

In “ Poor Robin’s Almanac,” as given in the “ Popu- 
lar Antiquities,” by Branel, there is a Christmas carol 
that shows how that festival was commemorated in 
1695, and so worth copying here. 


** Now, thrice welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer! 
Minced pies and plum pudding, 
Good ale and strong beer ! 
With pig, goose, and carpon, 
The best that may be,— 
So well doth the weather 
And our stomachs agree ! 


Observe how the chimnies 
Do smoke all about! 

The cooks are providing 
For dinner, no doubt. 

But those on whose tables 
No victuals appear, 

Oh! may they keep Lent, 
All the rest of the year! 


With holly and ivy, 

So green and so gay, 
We deck up our houses, 
As fresh as the day. 
With hay and rosemary, 
And laurel complete, 

And every onc, now, 
Is a king,—in conceit ! 
* * * * 
But as for curmudgeons 
Who will not be free, 
I wish they may die, 
On a three legged tree!” 


How clearly does the old prophet-bard, above named, 
throughout the whole sixty-six chapters of that divine 
poem, foretel the coming of the Father, Prophet, King, 
whose birth millions are, at this hour, engaged in cele- 
brating! And how does his song call to mirth and glad- 
ness, in its every burst of prophetic eloquence! ‘ Break 
forth, break forth into joy! Sing, sing together! 
Wasted Jerusalem! Jehovah hath comforted his peo- 
ple! Jehovah hath redeemed Jerusalem! He hath 
bared his arm in the sight of all the nations! All ends 
of the earth shall see his glorious salvation !” And they 
have! 

Eighteen centuries ago, it was one perpetual night 
which veiled the whole earth. To a handful of the 
human race, upon the remote corner of Judea, there 
shone the faint light cf ancient prophecies; but they were 
only like distant stars, which sent their trembling rays 
upon the darkness, and adorned, but not removed the 
curtain that hung its folds over the world. As to the 
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profound repose, in complete despair of being able to 
furnish the wanderers with guidance and light. Then, 
all which loves the shroud of darkness was awake and 
active. Profligacy indulged, freely, its enormities. 
Superstition fastened its chain upon the multitude. 
Idolatry built, every where, its shrines,—and power 
clashed with power,—and nation rose against nation, 
filling the earth with wars,—until, in those sad hours, 
no step was taken, and no event occurred, that served 
not to add fresh discord to the raging of the people. 





It was the season, when penitence had no hope,—the 
passions no guide,—and the world yielded to the em- 
pire of sin and of death! Thus, “ darkness covered the 
earth, and gross darkness, the people.” When, sud- 
denly, a light broke from the east! The clouds rolled 
off from the heavens! The spirits of the night were 
surprised by a day-beam from on high! Ignorance 
stood detected! Philosophy was humbled and amazed! 
The bosom of the penitent was filled with joy! The 
grave seemed decked with flowers! For the Sun of 
Righteousness had spread over the world the healing of 
his rays,—and the pure air was filled with the melodies 
of celestial spirits giving “‘ Glory to God in the high- 
est,” and, on earth, proclaiming “ Peace—good-will,— 
toward men!” 

This day, then, is the anniversary of the hour that 
admitted an emanation from the One only true God into 
the humble and sinful abodes of benighted man, to 
take upon him our nature, and to become to usa glo- 
rious Redeemer. We are bidden by inspiration to hail 
him as “The Mighty God! the Everlasting Father! 
the Prince of Peace!” The only perfect image of God 
in man, as an example of pure holiness, first exhibited 
for the elevation of a fallen race! The only prophet, 
whose influences of the spirit are unmeasured! Mes- 
siah,—in all the authority of that relation! King,—in 
all the power and dominion of that sovereignty! 

How meet is it, then, that such an arniversary,—the 
hour that gave birth to One in whom all faith and hope 
are centred,—should never return without receiving the 
fullest distinctions, and honors, it is in our power to 
give it. Why should we refuse to go to the cradle of 
Christ, and, like the philosophers of the east, render 
all homage to Him, the Prophet, King, Redeemer? We 
encircle the days of national deliverances, with every 
demonstration of gladness: those, on which the chains 
of the oppressor were broken, and liberty returned on 
the banners of armies and fleets. Why, then, shall 
we decline to commemorate the advent of the Conque- 
ror, who burst, for us, the heavier bondage of evil de- 
sires, and the dark prison of the tomb? who proclaim- 
ed the more glorious liberty of the sons of God, and 
shone in triumph over the influences and domination of 
an infernal foe? We mark the period with rejoicing, 
in which the mild influence of peace descends, like re- 
freshing rain, after the thunders and commotions of 
war. And shall we refuse respect and the evidences 
of delight, to the hour when a holier peace was an- 
nounced on the lyres of angels;—when all fears of 
God’s offended justice vanished in the presence of a 
Mediator ? 

We deem it to be an important duty to consecrate 
the hour of the natural creation, when the Creator rested 
from his labors,—by weekly observances and honors,— 





light!” and a world of beauty and brightness sprung 
from the confusion of chaos! And shall we neglect the 
annual return of that period, when, at the rising of a 
brighter light, the moral world sprang up in the fresh- 
ness of a new creation, and spiritual influences moved 
over the face of a wilder chaos of perverted, misguided 
and corrupted affections, to summon into life an empire 
of knowledge, holiness, and peace ? 

7 * * * * * 
New Year's, 1839. What a soft delicious day, for 
mid-winter! Peacefully, and with a smile of rare beauty 
dawns the New Year on us: and may it so continue, 
to the end. Some there are who view with a too so- 
lemn and serious air, the recurrence of this merry sea- 
son of the year. “Is this a time to be cloudy and 
sad?” Shall we greet the approach of the stranger 
with gloom on our brow? We have sped the parting 
guest, and drank the peace-cup, in hearty libations, to 
his memory. 


* 


** He frothed his bumpers to the brim, 
A jollier year we shall not see! 
And though his eyes are now so dim, 
And though his foes spoke ill of him, 
He was a friend to me! 
He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er ; 
To see him die, across the waste, 
His son and heir hath rid, post haste,— 
But he was dead, before! 
Every one for his own! 
The night is starry and cold, my friend! 
And the New Year, blithe and bold, my friend! 
Comes up, {o take his own! 
* * * 
Alack ! old friend! thou’rt gone! 
Close up his eyes! Tie up his chin! 
Step from the corpse! and let Aim in, 
Who standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door ! 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend ! 
And a new face at the door, my friend! 
A new face at the door !”? 


«x * 


Tennyson. 


Then the health we drank to thirty-eight, let us drink 
to thirty-nine! May it be a year of prosperity and sus- 
cess, to the readers of the Messenger, and to the Mes- 
senger itself! May a smiling spring, a fruitful summer, 
a rich autumn, an abundant harvest, and a gentle fall 
and decay, be the records of its career, as set down in 
the great volume of nature, kept by the patient and 
truthful finger of old Time! 


** And let the shepherd’s flute, the virgin’s lay, 
The prompting seraph, and the poet’s lyre, 

Still sing the God of seasons, as they roll !— 

For me,—when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams, 

Or winter rises in the blackening east,— 

Be my tongue mute ; may fancy paint no more,— 


And, dead to joy, forget, my heart! to beat.” Thomson. 


New Year is the seventh day from Christmas, and 
comes into “the holidays” with all that merry season’s 
claims upon our attention. Its observances are, gene- 
rally the same; though, in different sections of this 
country, as well as in different countries, it is celebrated 
in various ways. In olden time, that quaint and most 
veracious chronicler, old Stowe tells us, the young wo- 
men went about with the famous “ wassail bow! ;” 





when God said “let there be light! and there was 
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and morning, with some appropriate verses, which they 
sang from door to door. “ New Year gifts,” it seems, 
were even then as much in vogue as now. I think the 
huge bowls of egg-nog, apple-toddy, whiskey-punch, 
mulled wine, and other similar potations, which are set 
up by the hospitable keepers of New Year's, in some 
sections of our country, are but so many improved 
lineal descendants of the old“ wassail bowl.” Instead 
of carrying this bow! from door to door, however, as was 
then the custom, “ the young women,” more wisely and 
modestly, stay at home, and receive the visits of those 
who are inclined to partake of the merriment of this 
happy season. And thus are well brought in, moreover, 
the presentations cf the “ gifts,” which still characterise 
the mode of celebrating the coming of the New Year, 
In this respect, too, the moderns have improved vastly 
on the ancients. See the array of Souvenirs, Tokens, 
Bijoux, Books of the Boudoir, Books of Beauty, Gems, 
Tableux, Keepsakes, Forget-me-Nots, Scrap Books, 
Gifts, Violets, and the whole host of annuals, with 
which the compters of the booksellers, and the centre 
tables of the fair and lovely of the land are glittering. 
Old Stowe would have written a few more quartos and 
folios, by way of commemorating the celebration of 
such festivals, had they been characterised by features 
like these. But yet, I doubt whether, after all, with 
this increase of luxury in the mode of keeping up these 
memorable days, we have not lost a good deal of that 
real feeling with which our fathers held them in re- 
membrance. 
**>Tis good to be merry and wise,”’ 

saith the old song: a sentiment of deep meaning and 
pith. So felt and so acted the people of a simpler day. 
I am of his mind who has quaintly said, 

**] like them well ! the curious preciseness 

And all pretended gravity of those 

That seek to banish hence these harmless sports, 

Have thrust away much ancient honesty !” 

And, searching among these musty records, I have 
found a bit of valuable information for my fair readers, 
who have not yet made up their minds as to which of 
two emphatic monosyllables they will fix upon, in a 


certain contingency. Old chronicles say, that at the |. 


first appearance of new moon, after New Year’s, if any 
unmarried woman will go out, at evening, and look 
over the spars [bars] of a gate, or stile, and, looking on 
the moon, repeat the following lines— 

** All hail to the Moon! all hail to thee! 

I prithee, good Moon, reveal to me, 

This night, who my husband must be !”? 
and then go directly'to bed, she will dream of her fu- 
ture husband. 

Here is a queer proverb of very great antiquity, 
which I insert as appropriate to the month I write in:— 

** Ifthe grass grow in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year !” 
And another for the month of this present publication : 
‘¢ All the months in the year, 
Curse a fair Februere ! 

But I must “draw up.” 1 cannot ask more room, 
this month—for there are other and more amusing cor- 
respondents of the Messenger, who must have fair play. 
And so farewell for another month. 


Washington, January, 1839. J. F. 0. 





YOUTH. 


‘* There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me didseem 
Apparelled in celestial light,— 
The glory and the freshness of adream! 
It is not now as it hath been of yore,— 
The things, which I have seen, I now can see no more !”? 
Wordsworth. 
I. 
Oh! give us back the happy time 
In life’s young hours, 
When roving ip a fairy clime, 
’*Mid fadeless flowers, 
The heart leaped up, in its young delight, 
At the meanest thing that hails its sight ;— 
When we saw a beauty, in the days of yore, 
And heard a music we shall hear no more,— 
In the Heaven above, and the Earth below,— 
In the rain-bow’s arch—in the river’s flow,— 
In the flowers that flush in the steps of Spring,— 
The fountain’s gush, and the butterfly’s wing ;— 
When the sea, and the earth and the star-gemmed sky 
Were filled with a brightness and melody, 
Ere the carking cares of life had sway, 
Or custom had chased the charm away ! 


il. 
Oh! it is not now as it was of yore,— 
The spell hath departed forever more ! 
The rose still gladdens the face of Spring,— 
Still the butterfly glances his golden wing :— 
The bow still gleams in the Heaven above— 
The emblem eternal of Peace and Love !— 
The waves still leap on their march to the sea,— 
The fountain still gusheth in melody :— 
Yet tho’ their hue be as bright, and as sweet their tone, 
We see not—we hear not—as once we have done,— 
For, the charm is now broken,—the fairy spell gone! 
Oh! give us back the happy time 
In life’s young hours, 
When joyous we roved in a fairy clime, 
*Mid fadeless flowers ! 


ul. 
The charm is broken,—the fairy spell gone, 
And wiser and sadder the heart hath grown ! 
We've learned to unweave the cunning woof 
Of the bow, that spanneth yon star-wrought roof ;— 
We hear no more in the thunder-tone 
The angry voice of th’ Invisible One ;— 
The lightning leaps on its dazzling path 
No longer the fiery sword of his wrath! 
We have lifted the veil! and the cold hand of Truth 
Hath broken the vision that gladdened our youth, 
And its golden dream, yielding to reason’s proud sway, 
In life’s sadder wisdom hath melted away! 
But what tho’ that dream were deceitful and vain ? 
Oh! who would not wish to live o’er it again ? 
We've entered the garden,—we’ve plucked from the 
bough,— 
We’ve tasted the fruit,—-are we happier now ? 
Oh! give us back the happy time 
In life’s young hours, 
When joyous we roved in a fairy clime, 


’Mid fadeless flowers. 
ELIA. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RETIRED LAWYER. 


RECOLLECTIONS INTRODUCTORY. 


I brought away from the practice of my profession, 
nearly the full measure of reverence for it, with which 
I commenced the study at nineteen. And that mea- 
sure exceeded even the reverence attributed to honest 
Dandie Dinmont; of whom it is written, that in his 
heart, next to his own landlord, he honored a lawyer in 
high practice. Not one of my teachers—neither he 
who carried me, cyphering, through the Rule of Three, 
nor any of those who taught me Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematics,—no, nor our neighborhood preacher him- 
self—ever half so filled my soul with idolatrous emo- 
tions, as a certain eminent barrister did, who some- 
times, in going to or from one of his courts, called to 
spend anight or a day at my father’s house. In con- 
versation he was capital: fluent, copious, and lively; 
full of anecdote, drawn from both life and books; duly 
fond of fighting his forensic battles o’er again; and in 
the opinion, as well of my father (who was no bad 
judge) as of all our public,—one among the truest of 
men, and safest of counsellors. _Atthe bar, he ruled ju- 
ries, and some courts, with absolute sway, by his inge- 
nuity, eloquence, and reputation for knowledge and 
honesty; insomuch, that (as was said of a great Edin- 
burg advocate) any litigant thereabouts would have 
deemed it ‘a mere tempting of Providence to omit re- 
taining’ John Mason. With talents which, had he 
been ambitious, would have raised him to what dignity 
he pleased,—the more readily, as his political opinions 
were of the popular cast—he never sought office, and 
therefore never held it: for the days of Regulus and 
Cincinnatus, when consular robes went to seek reti- 
ring merit, have not been our days. When solicited 
to stand as a candidate for Congress, he constantly 
shrunk back, appalled at the obloquy sure to bedaub 
public men, and disgusted at the base compliances 
which general usage or party discipline exacted from 
them. The life of an independent country lawyer, 
was the life for him. In serving his clients, whom he 
served just as ably when they could pay him no fee as 
when they paid him hundreds—in scourging fraud, 
as he always did when it came in his way, without ever 
abetting it, even in a client—in vindicating wrong- 
ly-accused innocence, and sometimes (it must be owned) 
in screening guilt behind the egis of his eloguence— 
in the bosom of his happy family, the enjoyments 
of friendship, the sports of the field, and the pursuits 
of literature—he found pleasures, oh, how little 
known to those who tread the steep yet miry path, 
leading to the bright, bleak, and barren summit of 
vulgar ambition! Still, he was not indifferent, far 
less ignorant, on public questions. He examined them 
all, thoroughly; reading, for that purpose, the news- 
papers on both sides, with the impartial eye of one who 
looks only to truth, and the public good. Oftener than 
once, at critical junctures, he addressed the people in 
resistance or in support of men or measures that ap- 
peared dangerous or beneficent; and with those audi- 
tories, no antagonist could ever withstand him. It 
may seem strange to many, that being so gifted, he 
should have so shunned those walks, wherein his 
endowments might have displayed themselves in their 
full amplitude and lustre. He held not only political 
distinction, but the very professional trophies which 





every court-day brought him, as of little worth, com- 





pared to the joys of society and the chase. Our house 
was one of his resorts, at proper seasons, for hunting. 
I attended him and my father afield, from the time 
when I was able to carry a hare, or half a dozen pa- 
tridges ; and it was he, John Mason, who, in my ele- 
venth year, placed a gun in my hand, to fire at a flock 
of larks, of whieh I killed three—my first exploit at 
gunnery. Those three birds were veritable opime 
spoils tome. Their killing was an epoch in my ex- 
istence. From that day, for ten good years, the great 
theme of my thoughts and dreams, was hunting. Yet 
it was not alone that mastering passion,—it was rather 
the blandness of his tone and the paternal fondness of 
his whole manner,—that printed on my heart his words, 
as, upon my begging him to let me shoot, he handed 
me the gun; ‘That you shall, my dear boy!—At 
fifteen, I was his rival in winging game. But our chief 
strife was in deer-hunting. He preferred my father's 
big gun, called ‘Ben Bowles,’ that would chamber five 
buckshot, and carry forty at aload. I used the rifle. 
With these, and six good hounds——But I am garru- 
lous: let all this pass. 

John Mason died, a year before my law-studies be- 
gan: disappointing all my well-founded hopes of ad- 
vantage from his instructions, and his matchless ex- 
ample. Undesignedly, however, he gave me lessons 
which were of the most signal use ; lessons, contained 
in what I myself remembered of his manners and cha- 
racter, and in the innumerable traits of integrity, bene- 
volence, and high bearing, long preserved by tradition 
through the whole country-side. A most important 
influence those lessons have exercised upon my life, 
If my professional deportment was at all remarkable 
for the absence of those foibles vulgarly ascribed to 
lawyers; ‘if, when consulted about the propriety of 
bringing a law suit, I always rigidly cross-examined 
my client touching the grounds of his claim, and dis- 
suaded him from proceeding when I found it ill sup- 
ported ; if the suits which I thus prevented, were more 
than the many which I carried through; if I ever dis- 
dained pedantic display, appeals to prejudice, mis- 
placed pomp of language, and every form of charlatan- 
ry; if I invariably strove to avoid misrepresenting 
either the facts in a case, or the argument of an adversa- 
ry; if Iwas ever careful to lay down as law, to court 
or jury, nothing, save what I knew or believed to be law; 
if, instead of attempting to brow beat or abash younger 
lawyers, I did allin my power to encourage and assist 
them; if I never tried, by laughing, or grimace, or 
interruption, to impair the effect of an adversary’s 
speech ; if clients much oftener wondered at the low- 
ness than complained of the exorbitancy of my fees, 
while I was always anxious rather to overgo than fall 
under the charges of my brethren; if I never would 
gratify an employer’s ill nature by wounding the feel- 
ings of an adverse witness or party; nor could be de- 
terred by any personal danger, from lashing fraud, 
perjury, or impertinence ;—it is all owing more to 
John Mason, than to any other human being, except 
my parents, 


My early reverence for the profession of the law is 
now explained. Identified in my thoughts with John 
Mason, it could not but appear to me a sanctuary of 
the virtues. Nor has experience, the great dispeller of 
youthful visions, taken much away from the mass of 
my esteem. The law has its anomalies: what inexact 
science has not?—but in the reasonableness and 
happy fitting together of its principles; in their appli- 
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cability to endlessly diversified facts ; in the beauty and 
aptness of its analogies; in the delicate nicety, yet 
clearness, of its distinctions; in the multitude of sub- 
jects with which it is conversant; in the number, as 
well as magnitude, of the interests it guards; and in 
the noble field of exercise it affords to the highest and 
best faculties of the human mind; the law leaves all 
other sciences, all other professions, immeasurably far 
behind. Its votaries, too, if comprehensively viewed, 
are worthy ministers at such a shrine. Ridiculous, 
and evil traits, undoubtedly, many of them have. 
Brought daily into contact with depravity, and forced 
to see it, often, in those whom the world believes im- 
maculate, the lawyer runs a fearful risk of infection; 
nor does he always escape. But when he does escape, 
his quality is like trebly refined gold—pure, bright, 
and precious. And, whether it is, that lawyers gene- 
rally see the frightful mien of vice so palpable, as to 
hate and shun it of course; or that their professional 
training and practice contain some antidote to the poi- 
soned atmosphere they breathe ;—so large a propor- 
tion of them actually do escape the threatened con- 
tamination, that whoever meets a lawyer, feels rea- 
sonably sure of meeting a man of honor, as well as of 
intelligence. The instances to the contrary are ex- 
ceptions to a general rule; and the witlings, here and 
in England, who have made such instances the pre- 
text for throwing odium or ridicule upon the whole 
fraternity, rank but with the saucy jester who held up 
Socrates to derision, or the punier ones who have cir- 
culated the numerous current witticisms in disparage- 
ment of woman-kind. In looking for genuine repre- 
sentatives of the legal profession, a candid investiga- 
tor will turn not to such impotent abortions in morals 
or intellect, as appear now and then at the city and 
country bar; but to those who tread emulously (no 
matter, whether conspicuously or not) in the foot-steps 
of D’Aguesseau, Somers, Erskine, Sir Wm. Jones, 
Quincy, John Adams, Wythe, Wirt, and Marshall. 
Law-practice has one unhappy effect, upon many of 
its virtuous followers; in leading them to think ill of 
human nature, from the obliquities they behold. This, 
however, rarely happens except to those whose diges- 
tion is bad, or who have been defeated in some poli- 
tical aspiration. A few,I have known to acquire 
this form of misanthropy from mistaken views of re- 
ligion and the Creator; and one or two, from having 
been early imbued with the head-wise but heart-foolish 
Maxims of Rochefoucault. The judgment of these 
last, has an affinity to that of knaves; whose diseotored 
optics naturally transfer their own hues to whatever 
they contemplate. Those who have Juvenal’s cardi- 
nal object of prayer—a thoroughly sound mind, in 
a sound body,—learn to make allowances for hu- 
man weakness; to know how hard passion is to resist, 
when it concurs with tempting opportunity; to per- 
ceive that much of the villainy apparent to a lawyer, is 
seen through the blackening and distorting medium 
of his client’s interest or prejudices; and to balance 
against the worst man’s worst actions, some partially 
redeeming virtue, which even he is sure to possess. 
The vilest I ever knew—one who was universally 
deemed well worthy of the penitentiary, though his 
cunning always kept him out of it, and whom it was 
my lot once to expose and scourge before a jury so 
that they utterly discredited his oath, for his notorious 
perjuries,—had yet so kind a heart, that he was 
known to share his last dollar, and was ever ready to 








divide his last loaf, with a distressed fellow creature. 
Nay, so little prone was he to malice, that even to- 
wards me, who had repeatedly been obliged to gall and 
thwart him, he preserved, I believe, something more 
than the semblance of good feeling. 

Few lawyers practice long and with tolerable suc- 
cess, without witnessing, and being actors in, scenes 
or incidents more striking, by their pathos, or their 
comic power, than many which have made the for- 
tunes of novelists and play-wrights. Strangely inge- 
nious villainies, defeated by chances or devices no less 
strange; crimes, brought to light and sometimes to 
punishment, by oddly combined circumstances, or 
shielded by professional skill and eloquence; unex- 
pected turns of evidence, covering the most hopeful 
suitor with blank dismay; displays of simplicity or of 
humor in witnesses or counsel, that set the court room 
in a roar; instances of sordidness, fraud, generosity, in- 
tegrity, at which it were doubtful whether the laugh- 
ing or the weeping philosopher might give the more 
scope to his propensity; these are a few of the objects 
which pass before the lawyer’s eyes—a living drama and 
romance, where a sensible man may learn more of hu- 
man nature, than from a dozen Shakspeares. I have had 
my share of suchincidents. These, of which (I could 
say almost with Father Aineas) ‘I saw all, and was 
myself no small part,’ I have occasionally narrated to 
my children and grandchildren; who flatter me into 
the fancy that what they have so eagerly listened to, 
may equally please strangers to my name. Possibly, 
too, good may be done by putting honesty on its guard 
against fraud, and showing how to unmask knavery. 
Whether my memory, or my skill in selecting and ar- 
ranging the facts I tell, wiil suffice to make them in- 
terest a reader as they have done my partial auditors, 
is very questionable, It is harder, for most people, to 
tell a story passably on paper, than by word of mouth. 
My eldest daughter’s eldest daughter, however, promi- 
ses to overlook my handiwork, correct the punctuation, 
improve the language where needful, and then read 
it to her mother, who is to act the part of Moliere’s old 
woman, in deciding whether the piece will suit the 
public taste or not. Emboldened by their assurances 
of success, and promises of help, I begin. But let 
me advertise the reader, that if he meet any fine flour- 
ishes, of sentiment or of diction, in these narratives, 
they will be chargeable not to me, who ama plain 
writer, and a matter-of-fact man; but to the clever 
hussy aforesaid, who will retouch and ‘improve’ (as 
she says) all my effusions. Her style is sometimes too 
ambitious: a rare fault in women. 


——$——$—<— 


RECOLLECTION I. 
THE PLEA OF INFANCY. 


In the year 17**, a young man named T—— E—— 
commenced the trade of merchandise in a county ad- 
joining his native one of B. His capital was not more 
than four or five hundred dollars; and his stock in 
trade consisted only of a barrel of sugar, a bag or two 
of coffee, two casks of whiskey, one ditto of hard 
cider, some nails, bar iron, and half a dozen small 
‘notions,’ such as pins, fishhooks, &c. &e. Nothing 
particular was known of him, in that neighborhood, 
though some of the wise heads had been oceasionally 
shaken at the idleness of his life. It had certainly 








verged upon dissipation. His father had never con- 
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trolled, never usefully employed him; but had suffered 
him to raise pocket money in the three stages of child- 
hood, boyhood, and youth, successively by selling hare- 
skins and rackoon-skins, and by gambling. He was 
at times a roystering, turbulent blade, as ever pitched 
a dollar or drained a glass; but, like most ‘do-nae- 
goods,’ he could be, when he pleased, smooth and spe- 
cious in word and manner, as Belial himself. He was 
moreover handsome ; of precisely that feminine beau- 
ty, which in any man is apt to betuken alight mind 
and frivolous character, but in one whose lot of life is 
low, hardly ever fails to indicate, if it does not cause, 
utter good-for-nothingness. 

Such was our young merchant. But none of his 
new neighbors dreamed of half the ill that was in 
him: the good was on the surface, and every body 
was captivated by it. Never had so small a grocer, so 








large arun of custom. His sugar and coffee had to 
be renewed every two months, and his whiskey every 
two weeks. E *s ‘store’ became the favorite haunt 
of all the good fellows within five miles around. All 
Saturdays, and many other days beside, were devoted 
there to tippling, pitching with dollars or with flat 
stones instead of quoits, playing ‘ old sledge’ (or ‘all- 
fours’) with dirty, greasy ecards; quarrelling and fight- 
ing. E. was the inspiring genius of every such frolic; 
not only by dealing out the liquor, but by mixing 
with the drinkers, and driving forward the jest, the 
laugh, the game; nay, sometimes, (for he could bully 
very plausibly) the quarrel and the fight. If he ever 
himself fought, it was in a very slight way, merely to 
maintain a reputation for spirit, which was indispensa- 
ble to good standing, in that region. It never lost 
him a friend, or gained him a black eye for more than 
three days. He was the darling of the topers. He 
was so gay, and frank; his laugh was such ready cho- 
rus to all their jokes; he poured out his good drink 
for them so ungrudgingly, not only while their money 
lasted, but so long as they had a cow, or a feather bed 
at home; he took such care of them when they 
were overcome with liquor—helping to lift them from 
the floor, where they would be trampled upon, to his 
own bed in the counting room, and when that was full, 
to a snug corner, where they might lie and y——! 
Then, if one of their horses at night-fall, tired of 
standing all day, gnawing the fence rail to which he 
was tied, happened to get loose and set off homewards, 
E. was sure to catch and secure him for the night, 
either by tying him to the same stake again, or by 
putting him in a pen hard by; often, too, throwing 
him several cornstalks to browse upon—which the 
animal, if it were only for variety’ sake, relished better 
than the rail. There was nobody like T—— E——. 


The women of the neighborhood, one might well 
think, would be with most difficulty won over to E.’s 
interest. Their discomfort certainly increased with 
his trade. Husbands and fathers were oftener and 
oftener seen staggering home, with red bloated faces, 
shiny, stupid eyes, their whole persons exhaling insuf- 
ferable odors, and their tempers ready for furious 
out-breakings. Female wailings were sometimes 
heard, on such oceasions. Mothers began to wear 
clouded countenances, and lift up deprecating hands 
and eyes to Heaven, when they heard their grown up 
sons talk of going to E.’s store: daughters hung their 
heads, and almost hid their faces in their long-eared 
calico bonnets, to conceal their sorrow and bruises, as 
they entered the meeting-house on a Sunday after one 
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of their fathers’ convivial Saturdays : and wives droop- 

ed in silent, unutterable woe, under the brutality which 

was now requiting the surrender of their young 

hearts, and the constant devotion of all their womanly 
energies. Yet, unaccountably, they did not view 
T—— E—— as the author of their griefs. It had al- 

ways been the custom, that every man who could find 

bis account in selling spirits, should do go if he pleased. 

He had never been regarded as a mischievous tempter ; 
nor had any of the misery he caused, been laid at his 
door. Besides, E., personally, was so pleasing—he 
flattered the dames and flirted with the lasses so win- 
ningly—he was so demure and moral when it was his 
cue, and so handsome at all times—that he was no less 
a favorite with the women, than with the tippling men. 
Among his female friends, was a widow woman, who 
became desirous to turn her little farm and farming 
stock into money, which she thought would yield her 
amore certain and easy support. So infatuated was 
she with the manners and ostensible character of T—— 
E——, that she suffered him to be the purchaser, at the 
price of 1500 dollars, upon his own, unsecured bond, 
for paying her an annuity during life. It never oc- 
curred to her that this flourishing merchant and charm- 
ing young man could possibly be insolvent; nor (what 
proved more material) that he was not of an age to 
bind himself by a contract. 

For one or two years, the annuity was duly paid; but 
for the third and fourth, it was unpaid; and, all other 
means having failed, the bond was placed in my hands, 
“to be collected by suit.’ The suit began, and pro- 
ceeded to that stage, at which, if no defence were made, 
a judgment by default would be confirmed against 
the defendant. _ Just at that stage, he, by counsel, en- 
tered his appearance, and pleaded infancy; i. e. that 
when he made the bond, he was not twenty-one years 
of age. The case was laid over (continued) till the 
ensuing term, at his instance; the loose practice then 
prevalent, not requiring him to make affidavit that his 
defence was just—else, in all probability, he would 
have so sworn. 


At the next term of the court, when the cause was 
ealled, both parties announced themselves ready for 
trial. My elient had for her agent a kind neighbor, 
who saw to the summoning of her witnesses, and served 
as a link of communication between her and me. 
Her adversary was present in person, prompting his 
counsel, and holding earnest conversations with his 
only witness—his father—who stood near, with a pursy 
book like a Bible, under his arm. As we could neither 
allege that the obligation had been given for necessa- 
ries, nor that the defendant had confirmed it by any 
promise made since he came of age, there was no al- 
ternative but to dispute the fact of infancy. The great 
question to be tried therefore, was, whether he was un- 
der age or not, when the bond was made ?— In opening 
the case, I stated to the jury the nature of the transac- 
tion ; exhibited the bond; told them what question they 
were to decide, and that the burthen of proof was on 
the defendant, to show his infancy; touched briefly 
upon the general dishonesty of that defence; adjured 
them because of that dishonesty, and because this money 
was literally the all of my poor widowed client, to be 
satisfied with none but the most clear and convincing 
evidence of what her debtor alleged ; and then recited 
the circumstances on which I relied, to repel his alle- 
gation. These were merely, that he had transacted 








business with many persons on bis own account; that 
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his father had not, for a year or two before his becom- 
ing a merchant, exerted the slightest authority over 
him; that his features and appearance were those of 
an adult; and that he had voted in an election previ- 
ous to the date of the bond. 

The defending counsel then rose, to make the open- 
ing statement on behalf of his client. He justified the 
young man for pleading infancy, by the general good 
policy and presumed justice of the law which author- 
ised it, and by the particular fact that in this instance 
he had, through inexperience and youthful confidence, 
been induced by the plaintiff’s artful representations, to 
offer her twice the value of her property. As to the 
question of infancy, the learned counsel said (with an 
air of undoubting triumph) that he would offer proof 
which would defy all my ingenuity to parry or elude, 
and any amount of skepticism in the jury to disbelieve ; 
proof, by the oath of his client’s own father, a man of 
unimpeachable character, that on the day when the bond 
bore date, the obligor was only nineteen years and 
some months old. 

This was what I feared. The old man was sworn in 
solemn form (and methought the clerk propounded the 
oath with unwonted solemnity) to speak ‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; so help 
you God! He was then desired by my adversary to 
tell, if he knew, on what day of what year his gon, the 
defendant, was born ? 

I objected to his answering the question, if there was 
a register, any where, of theson’s birth. The register 
itself must be produced: no other evidence was ad- 
missible. 

The court assented to my proposition. The adverse 
counsel and client exchanged sly boks of triumph. 
Their witness too, looked wise and self-important, as, 
with an air which said ‘I expected it—I am ready for 
you’—he produced from under his arm the pursy book 
above mentioned. 

‘Here’s myson’s birthday, written by me with my 
own hand in this here Bible. It’s my own hand-write.’ 

‘ Read it,’ said the counsel. 

The old man put on his spectacles, and read an entry, 
importing that ‘T-—-E , son of the above’ (mean- 
ing his parents, whose marriage was noted on the 
same page) ‘was born on’ such a day, 17**; being 
just nineteen years, eleven months, and six days, 
before the date of the bond. 

‘ When did you write this? said the counsel. 

‘The very day. after he was born,’ said the old man, 
nodding at his son. 

* You are clear and distinct in your recolleetion of 
that ? 

‘O yes; for I’ve had the Bible ever since, and read 
over this register a thousand times.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the counsel again, and with a big, 
exulting look : ‘Iam satisfied—and so, I presume, are 
the jury. But perhaps, Mr. W., you still wish to cross- 
examine the witness ? 

Icertainly did wish to cross-examine him; and 
said so. Meantime, I had scrutinized the old man’s 
Bible. It had no pages marked off between the two 
testaments, for a Famity Recorp, as modern Bibles 
have: the register of marriages, births and deaths, was 
writien on a blank leaf at the beginning. It was ob- 
servable, that all the entries, though purporting to cover 
twelve or fifteen years, were not only in the same 
hand, but made with ink of exactly the same color. 

Seyeyal different pens did appear to have been used; 
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but this. it struck me, might be only a finesse, to make 
the times of writing seem different. The identity of 
ink and handwriting, was extremely suspicious. 

‘Mr. E , said I, ‘upon your solemn oath do 
you say, that you wrote this entry of your son, T.’s 
birth, here in this Bible, on the very next day after he 
was born ? 

‘ Yes, if I was to die this minute, I say so!’ 

‘And did you write these other registers ? 

‘I did—at the partikkler time every one of ’em 
bars date.’ 

‘Then, if 30, why is the ink in the last, exactly as 
old-looking as the ink in the first, which, you say, is 
fifteen years older ? 

‘I don’t know—the long time, suppose, has made ’em 
all look old alike. Can yousee any difference in teeth, 
betwixt a horse that’s fifteen and a horse that’s twenty ? 
Besides—the ink is pale, and here was different pen 
marks ; that’s evident.’ And his counsel, delighted with 
his reply, held the book ostentatiously towards the 
jury; who seemed but too much of the old man’s mind: 

Staggered but not desperate, I again took the Bible, 
and turned to the title page; where, to my surprise and 
joy, I saw that it had been-printed only onE YEAR be- 
Sore the bond itself had been executed! The book had 
not existed, until nineteen years after the time when, as 
the father swore, he had there registered his son’s birth! 

Hiding my joy, however, and composing myself as 
much as possible, I again, by reiterated questions, 
made the poor old man repeat, beyond ail ehanee for 
retraction or denial, his well conned story; and then, 
by reading aloud the printed date in the title page, 
and showing it to the jury, I satisfied them that the 
book had been bought, and the entries made in pale, 
oldish colored ink, with pens purposely varied, since 
the present suit began, and for this very occasion. 

The wretched father’ sunk down in confusion, upon 
the witness bench. Without leaving their box, and 
without another word of testimony, the jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff. 

Still the judgment could be final only for the two 
delinquent instalments of the annuity. For future in- 
stalments, aresort to the court again and again would 
be necessary. And to satisfy even the present judg- 
ment, the caitiff debtor had no personal property upon 
which an execution could be levied. I therefore caus- 
ed an execution to be issued, which, as I expected, was 
returned ‘noeffects.’ I then fileda bill in equity, sta- 
ting the facts; and praying that the land which my 
client had sold, might be applied to pay its own pur- 
chase money. As no security had becn taken, and E— 
had not sold the land to any third person, her ‘ vender’s 
lien,’ for the purchase money was held valid: the farm 
was decreed to be sold on terms very similar to those 
on which E. had bought, but the new purchaser was 
required to give good security for his payments: and 
my client spent the rest of her days in tolerable comfort. 





Ail who have read Miss Edgeworth’s admirable ‘Pa- 
TRONAGE,’ must remember an incident somewhat simi- 
lar to this which I have narrated : the forgery of a will, 
detected by finding, under the wax of the seal, a six- 
pence coined long, long subsequently to the date of the 
will. The witness, (there also an aged man) had sworn, 
that on attesting the instrument, he had himself placed 
this sixpence under the seal. Instead of one coined in 





Queen Anne’s time—which he ought to have used, to 
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make his story good—he had put in one of George 
Ill. “So weak is guilt, when destined to destruc- 
tion!” 

In crime, as in literature, there is less absolute novel- 
ty than the slight observers of either imagine. Au- 
thors, of the greatest reputed originality, are often 
found, wittingly or unwittingly to have taken unnum- 
bered ideas, nay whole skeletons of books, from hum- 
ble forerunners: and many tricks or atrocities, which 
their beholders deem without precedent or parallel, are 
in their leading features mere duplicates of each other. 
The resemblance between the two foregoing detections, 
exemplifies this. My own experience affords another 
example of thesame kind. It was my fortune a second 
time to expose a foul fraud, by means of a blunder in 
the criminal, very similar to the former. 

An executor, who had been in that office for several 
years, and had brought its duties nearly to a close, came 
one day to inform me, that an alarming claim had been 
brought forward against the estate of which he was just 
about to clear his hands. It was a bond, signed by his 
testator, and binding him to pay one L., nine hundred 
dollars. It bore date, two years before the testator’s 
death. The executor had funds enough (assets) in his 
hands, to pay the demand; but he doubted its authen- 
ticity. L., had always lived within twenty-five miles 
of the deceased, and of his executor; had known the 
latter to be executor of the deceased, and to be ready to 
pay all just demands; and had himself been not at all 
affluent, so as to make it probable that he would long 
forbear topresenthisclaim. The signature to the bond 
(my consulter said) seemed to him genuine: if a for- 
gery, it was a mostskilful one. L.’s character had not 
been entirely fair: so, coupling this with the other 
circumstances, I advised the executor to let him sue 
upon the bond. 


Suit was brought. When the declaration had been 
filed, and with it the bond, I took the first opportunity 
toexamine them. The latter was in the old fashion, of 
an obligation, with condition to pay 900 dollars; very 
long and wordy, covering more than half a page of fools- 
cap; all printed, except the date, sums, and parties’ 
names, which were written in blanks left on purpose- 
The paper and ink looked old as the date; the signature 
appeared to be the testator’s own, (for I knew his hand:) 
but the blanks were filled evidently by a different hand, 
which the clerk said was L.’s. I pleaded, that the 
supposed writing obligatory was not the testator’s deed, 
[non est factum ;] which plea my client made oath, that 
he believed to be ue. Anadditional cause of suspicion 
had occurred to me. Holding up the bond towards a 
window, I read, wire-woven in the paper, its maker’s 
name, T. Ames, S. NowI hadastrong impression that 
Mr. Ames had not established his manufactory in S. 
more than five years: the bond purported to be seven 
years old. I held the necessary communication with 
him by letter; gave the needful instructions to my 
friend the executor; and at the trial, when L. had prov- 
ed by several respectable witnesses that the signature 
to the bond, as they believed, was in the testator’s own 
hand writing—I produced, properly taken and certified, 
the deposition of Mr. Ames—who resided in another 
state. He testified, that his paper manufactory in S. 
had not been established until the year 180*—two 
years after the date of the pretended bond; and that 
no other person of his name, had ever manufactured 
paper there, or elsewhere to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, 





The jury found for the defendant; and the plaintiff 
escaped a prosecution for forgery only by his prompti- 
tude in leaving the court and the country, before the re- 
quisite measures were taken to apprehend him. 





THE STEAMBOAT NEPTUNE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


The boat glides o’er the calm blue sea— 
The vernal skies are bright— 
The tuneful waves right merrily 
Propel her flight. 


But clouds arise—the ruffian winds 
Rush from their prison-cell ; 
The shelving coast frowns dark and dread— 
Mad surges swell. 


’Tis night—drear night! the troubled bark 
Reeling and headlong goes: 
Or groaning, like a wounded man, 
Buffets her foes, 


The boldest mariner turns pale ; 
Hark! to the trumpet’s cry— 
How faint—while awful thunders roll, 
Rending the sky. 


The boat! it strikes—it strikes the rock ! 
The cry, the shriek, the prayer, 
Are mingling with the deadly shock, 
In wild despair. 


There was a little child 
Upon the mother’s knee— 

Who said her simple prayer 
Amid that raging sea ; 


She sang her tender hymn— 
Then spoke so free and mild: 

“ Mother, our dear Lord Jesus 
Doth love the little child ;— 


“ You told me of his happy home, 
Above the stormy sky ; 

Mother, he’ll take us there to dwell— 
We're not afraid to die.” 


So there they were, as peaceful 
As the pearl beneath the deep, 
When the booming battle-thunders 
Across the ocean sweep, 


Hoarse came the words of horror, 
Swell’d by the strong man’s breath ; 
But innocence and holy faith 
Look’d fearlessly on death. 


Morn! morn! the clouds are breaking— 
The tempest’s wrath is o’er— 

The shatter’d bark creeps slowly on, 
To reach the welcome shore ; 


For lo! the appalling danger 
Past by on wing of flame ; 
Prayer touch’d the glorious gate of Heaven, 





And listening Mercy came. 
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BABYLON—A POEM: 


By C. W. Everest. Hartford: Canfield & Robins, 1838. 


It may be truly said of the American poet, that, 
with him, “poetry is its own exceeding great reward.” 
We can imagine no destiny darker and sadder than 
that of the youth, who, conscious of his lofty powers, 
and feeling within himself the fires of genius, should 
devote himself, in this country, to poetry as a profes- 
sion. Deny it as we may, the taste of the people of 
the United States is any thing but poetical. We do 
not allude now, in the cant phrase of the day, to the 
want of “ patronage,” in the absence of which, genius 
is said to droop and wither, like a sun-loving plant 
in the shades of the wilderness. We do not believe 
in the necessity of royal and munificent patronage, 
for the perfect development of genius. The true poet, 
while his soul is filled with the beauty and glory of his 
own divine imaginings, can bear poverty, and even 
neglect, while his heart is cheered by hope; and per- 
haps even the uncertain prospect of posthumous fame, 
might support him in the midst of despondency and 
gloom. But by what hope is the poet cheered, who 
pours his songs upon the deaf ears of our countrymen ? 
He is like the merchant, who should expose for sale the 
rich silks of the east, the diamonds of Golconda, and 
the pearls of Omar, to men who were dying of thirst, 
and imploring Heaven for water on an Arabian desert. 
Intelligent and enlightened as are the people of the 
United States, their situation and pursuits are such 
as almost necessarily to give them a distaste for the 
works of genius and art. The excitement, which these 
works create in the quiet and leisure, in which thou- 
sands of Europeans pass their lives, we find in the ac- 
tive pursuits of business. The bewildering and exciting 
uncertainty of speculation, and the rapture of political 
strife, are our substitutes for the more refined and peace- 
fal pleasures which the works of genius might supply. 
Hence it is, in part, that in a land full, both in its phy- 
sical structure and in its history, of the elements of 
poetry, we are a nation of prosers. The beauty of 
our mountain scenery, the deep green of our beautiful 
vallies, “the red-bird’s wing, the gleam from crys- 
tal lake and new discovered fountain,” delight us far 
less than our rail roads and “iron mountains.” There 
is no painting that can charm our eyes like the map 
of an imaginary “ new city ;” and with all our “ inter- 
nal improvements,” we are far too apt to forget the 
improvement of the mind, 


—— ‘‘that inner eye, 
That is the bliss of solitude.” 


The destiny of him, therefore, who in this country 
would make poetry his profession, is sad and dark in 
the extreme. His songs may be as sweet as those of 
the nymphs of Calypso, but the ears of his country- 
men are sealed, and the sound dies away and is forgot- 
ten ere the echoes in his own heart have ceased to 
ring. Neglect—cold and heartless neglect—this it is 
that must chill his burning aspirations and dampen 
the ardor of his genius. If he can bear all this, and, 
satisfied for the present with an “ audience few, but 
fitting,” like Milton await calmly the decision of pos- 


would escape disappointment, let him not expect to 
hear, in his own day, “the thunder voice of immor- 
tality replying to the lightning of his thoughts.” 
Devoid as we most certainly are of a national taste 
(if such a thing there is) for poetry, we have among 
us many, who, had they, like Wordsworth, made poetry 
the study of their lives, might have attained the high- 
est point of perfection in the “divine art.” In the 
moments which they have stolen from the graver pur- 
suits of business, they have given us some of the most 
perfect poems in our language ; but after a brief visit to 
the Castalian springs, they have invariably returned to 
their daily toil in “the cotton line and sugar trade.” 
Among these, the writer of the poem, the title of which 
we have placed at the head of this article, is destined 
we think to take a high rank. It is his intention, we 
believe, to make poetry rather the amusement than 
the business of his life. Bestowing upon it such at- 
tention, as the intervals of leisure in a professional 
life may allow, he will find poetry a most delightful 
pursuit, and the applause of the comparatively few 
who care for such matters, will cheer and encourage 
his more weighty and important labors. 

We had no expectation, when we listened to the 
part of this poem, which was delivered at the late 
commencement of Washington College, of seeing it 
in print, and we therefore bestowed upon it a more 
careful attention than we usually devote to the ex- 
ercises of such occasions. We were not then sure 
that our high opinion of its merits, was not, in 
part, to be attributed to the finished elocution and 
graceful manner of its gifted author. Its effect upon 
the audience, from these causes, and from the intrinsic 
merit of the poem itself, was more striking than any 
thing we recollect to have witnessed on a similar occa- 
sion. The opinion which we then formed, we are 
happy to find confirmed by our more mature judgment, 
after a careful and critical perusal of the printed work. 

The subject of the poem, as its title would indicate, 
is the history and fall of Babylon, commencing with 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, when over the empire 


*¢ Still shone the star of conquest,—mighty Tyre, 
Of high renown, the ocean’s peerless bride, 
Though fighting bravely through long years of ire, 
Yielded at length to battle’s gory tide ; 
And ravaged Egypt wailed in dust her pride, 
When his tired cohorts ceased their vengeful slaughters : 
And while the song for distant Zion sighed, 
Lonely and sad, by Babel’s gushing waters, 
Sat Judah’s captive sons, and Judah’s mourning daughters.” 


p. 9. 


The poet thus describes the splendor and glory of 
Babylon, in her “ high and palmy days:” 


** But not to empire’s growing sway alone, 
Did Babylonia’s realm her greatness owe : 
Her city’s grandeur all unrivalled shone, 
Since lorn Assyria in the dust lay low ; 
The home unwilling of her captive foe, 
Her strength the mightiest of the orient clime— 
Her grace and beauty passing human show: 
Thus hated, feared, beloved ; in glory’s prime, 
She mocked Destruction’s dart and mocked the spoiler Time. 


And science came, a pilgrim, to her walls, 
And learned Magi, from the distant shore ; 

There the Chaldean, in her nursing halls, 
Delved o’er his mystic, astrologic lore, 





terity, let him devote himself to poetry—but as he 





And wealth to genius oped her glittering store : 
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In learning’s, honor’s, grandeur’s varying scene, 
She brooked no equal, no companion bore ; 
But peerless, lone, in proud, imperial mien, 
Like mighty Juno swayed--earth’s universal queen.” p. 20. 


We have not space for the ample quotations, with 
which we should be happy to gratify our readers. We 
cannot forbear, however, citing the following beautiful 
lines as an evidence how completely Mr. Everest has 
triumphed over the peculiar difficulties of the Spense- 
rian stanza, as well as of his skill in a lighter and less 
majestic verse. The author of such poetry as this, is 
entitled to no humble place among American poets. 


The sun was sinking down the purpling west, 
And bright the god poured forth his parting beam : 
Rejoicing earth the soft refulgence blest— 
His bright rays glinted o’er the quivering stream, 
While flashing lance and glave gave back his gleam: 
Then sunk adown his crimson pathway, slow, 
While—sad to say ‘ farewell,’ may fancy deem— 
He bathed high Babel’s top with molten glow, 
As lingers christian hope, til] falls death’s final blow. 
* * * * * 
’Tis Revel’s hour--she comes with cheer to all— 
Nor will the soldier at his post remain : 
The gates which guard Euphrates’ shielding wall, 
Shall ne’er, forbidding, close in might again : 
The thronging streets pour forth a blithsome train : 
All hearts, all sounds the beaming gladness borrow— 
Save some sad Hebrew maiden’s mournful strain: 
While Rapture rules, all thoughtless of the morrow, 
She, from the throng apart, thus breathes her plaint of sorrow! 


THE HEBREW MAID’S LAMENT. 


Oh, sweet o’er Judah's distant hilis, 
The wandering zephyr mourning sighs: 
And sweetly gush the crystal rills, 
And sparkle ’neath the tranquil skies ; 
And light waves, in the moon’s bright beam, 
Along the blue lake’s beach deplore, 
And Jordan rolls his hallowed stream, 
All silent by the lonely shore ! 


Oh, sad o’er Salem’s mournful walls 
The mantling ivy’s tendrils cling : 
There, lone, the solemn night bird calls, 
There folds the bat his blighting wing! 
And o’er the temple’s crumbling stones 
The loathsome serpent leads her young— 
And dreary desolation moans, 
Where erst the songs of gladness rung ! 


For Judah’s sons in exile stray, 
And Judah’s daughters weeping roam-- 
Far from their own loved land away,— 
Lorn captives in the oppressor’s home : 
And while their souls in anguish mourn, 
And sigh to view their natal hearth— 
Loud is the foeman’s taunting scorn, 
And wild the godless heathen’s mirth! 


O thou, the Shepherd of thy flock, 
Who led’st thy people through the wave ; 
And gav’st them water from the rock, 
And bar’dst thine arm in might to save : 
Hear thou the strain our hearts prolong— 
List—list the suppliant captive’s cry— 
Oh, when shall cease the mournful song— 
Oh, when shall Judah’s tears be dry! p. 30. 


On the whole, we hesitate not to say that consider- 
ing the youth of the author, this poem is a most admi- 
rable production. We do not speak of the youth of 
Mr. Everest, because we think his poem needs any 


surprised that so finished and elegant a production, 
should be the work of so young a writer. It is en- 
tirely free from the gewgaw ornaments and bombastic 
flourishes with which young men are apt to disfigure 
their writings. Throughout the whole is a polish, a 
finish, and a chasteness, which shows how severely the 
author has disciplined his fancy, and curbed his ima- 
gination. That the poem is without faults, we do not 
contend. There are doubtless inaccuracies in thought 
and expression, which in a work of fifty pages can 
hardly fail to occur. Its merits are, however, far more 
palpable and striking. The sweetness of the versifica- 
tion—the elegance and appropriateness of the lan- 
guage—and the stately march of the noble measure 
in which it is written, with the deep vein of poetical 
feeling running through the whole, have satisfied us 
that the author of “‘ Babylon” is no ignoble pretender 
to the honors of a poet. His is the true Promethean 
fire, and we trust he will not suffer it to be extin- 
guished on the altar of his heart by the smothering 
cares and trials of life. May its light cheer him in the 
stranger-land, whose hospitable soil he treads, and 


** Hope still light the fevered brow, 
And sweetly sing the coming day.” 





INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 


Inaugural Address of the Rev. R. H. Morrison, D.D., pro- 
nounced at his inauguration as President of Davidson College, 
N. C., August 2, 1838. pp. 23. Philadelphia; W. 8S. Martien. 


Inaugural Address of the Rev. P. J. Sparrow, A. M., pronounced 
at his inauguration as Professor of Languages in Davidson 
College, N. C., August 2, 1838. pp. 24, Philadelphia; W. 8. 
Martien. 

These addresses came to hand by a late southern 
mail. Although some time has elapsed since their “ pro- 
nunciation,” we feel that their intrinsic, as well as re- 
lative importance, demand some brief notice. Litera- 
ture of this character, has indeed become a plentiful 
commodity on our tables; and if the value of a work 
is to be estimated by its capacity to do good, we would 
not regret even a greater abundance of “ the article.” 
Such addresses do not generally circulate extensively, 
and attract the attention of but few others than those 
in whom local attachments may excite an interest. To 
many of our readers a brief synopsis of their contents 
we feel assured will be acceptable. We feel a right of 
common property, in this country, to whatever tends 
to advance the interests of education; and we welcome 
these accessions to the mass of addresses, essays, and 
reports on this subject, as valuable aids, 

President Morrison’s theme is the Value of Moral 
Education ; and in setting out, he very ably distin- 
guishes between instruction and education—a distinc. 
tion which is not always sufficiently borne in mind. 
We have repeated that celebrated maxim, ‘‘ Knowledge 
is power,” but are properly reminded, that it is not ne- 
cessarily *‘ power” to do good. ‘To give a proper direc- 
tion to the influence of knowledge, there must be an 
education of the mind and heart and body, as well as 
instruction in the usual departments of a liberal course 
of study. President M. does full honor to knowledge, 
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comprehensive view of its advantages to its possessors, 
of which he finds happy illustrations in the ascendancy 
of England and America, by their application of the 
sciences to the arts. 

To sustain his views of the importance of moral 
education, he presents us the opinions of some of the 
most distinguished philosophers—Locke, Kaimes, and 
Milton among the English, and the two brightest orna. 
ments of the present day in France, Cousin and Guizot, 
To this succeeds a historical view of the subject, show- 
ing that the most distinguished champions of science 
and literature since the christian era, were mostly the 
champions of christian truth. We have no disposition 
to dispute this point with the President; but it occurs 
to us, that a more prominent discussion of it would 
have been better. No rule or statement of this charac- 
ter is without exception ; and the exceptions made by 
such men as Gibbon, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, 
Bolingbroke, and others, should be fully weighed and 
thoroughly examined. ‘These exceptions, it is true, de- 
tract nothing from the position, p. 13, that “christianity 
fosters and diffuses sound learning ;” but we think the 
most solid basis of argument in favor of that position, is 
found, p. 14-15, in the extract from Burke—the substance 
of which is, that from the connexion of scripture and 
the christian religion with the laws, languages, opinions, 
manners, sciences and histories of so many nations and 
periods, the student of the Bible must be a man of let- 
ters, and wherever the christian religion progresses 
there is “always” a progress of letters. Some weight 
is due to the coincidence in the revival of letters and 
the Reformation. Dependant as they were, however, 
on different causes, humanly speaking, we should con- 
fine our attention rather to the influence of the latter, 
or the progress of the former. Too much cannot be 
said on this momentous subject, and we rejoice to hear 
from such high places the sentiment expressed, that reli- 
gion and learning should be united: what God has 
joined, let not man put asunder. 

We learn from p. 16-17, that Davidson College, in 
Mecklenburg Co. N.C., was so named in honor to 
General Davidson, who fell six miles from its location, 
in one of the battles of our Revolutionary struggle, 
Feb. 1, 1781. The institution, we learn from other 
sources, was first proposed about three years and a 
half since ; but such has been the liberal zeal and ac- 
tivity of our fellow-citizens in Western Carolina, that 
there are now eighty-six students, a president, and pro- 
fessor, and tutor, occupying buildings erected for their 
accommodation. Efforts are making to extend their 
facilities, and among other things petitions were pre- 
sented to the legislature of North Carolina, at its last 
session, to secure a charter. 

We have not space to notice some very sensible re- 
marks on the manual labor system, with which this ad- 
dress closes, There has been a mania and wildfire 
about this, which we are glad to see is gradually sub- 
siding. We never could have much faith in the doc- 
trines generally broached on the subject, but have 
no doubt that the principle is a correct one, and feel 
persuaded it will be so applied in the present case, 
as to be productive of good only, and that continually. 

We have paid so much attention to this address, that 
a very brief notice of Professor Sparrow’s must suffice. 
His subject, as might be supposed, is Classical Literature; 
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and, after a lively introduction and complimentary 
allusion to the ladies, the speaker proceeds in a style of 
merited severity to discuss the opposition to the study 
of language which modern reformers have made. We 
are sorry that he made so broad a charge as, “ dead 
languages they assuredly are, to those who raise this 
ery,” because, judging others by ourselves, Mr. Grimke 
must share the denunciation--a man whose enthusiasm 
for biblical literature often carried him too far, but who, 
while disparaging the classics, was himself a most con- 
spicuous example of their beneficial influence. Prof. 
S. is, however, mainly right ; and his sentiments respect- 
ing the qualifications of cheap teechers, on page 9, de- 
serve to be inscribed over every academy and school- 
house in the land. When parents who, as he says, 
“are better judges of the worth of money than of 
literary qualifications,” shall have learned that he is the 
cheapest teacher, who best understands his business, 
the profession as well as the pupils and the general 
cause of learning, will be infinitely gainers. We had 
marked several portions of this address peculiarly wor- 
thy of notice—especially the discriminating views on 
what constitutes a classical education and what does 
not—but our limits forbid, and we have only space to 
echo the well said things, pp. 16-20, on the importance 
of the study of Hebrew in our colleges. While boys 
under seventeen or eighteen, across the water, can out- 
strip, in Hebrew literature, many even of that profes- 
sion in this country, who of all others should under- 
stand the language, it becomes us to wait a little, ere 
we boast of being “the wise ones.” We trust that in 
its youthful vigor and manliness, Davidson College 
will soon step ahead of our older institutions and vie 
with more favored spots in giving a thorough course 
in classical and sacred literature. This is no place for 
discussing this subject, though we hope the hints of 
Prof. S. will tell well on the cause. A word more and 
we have done: ‘To show that these hints are not so 
utopian as some suppose, and that Hebrew study is in- 
creasing among us, we may remark, that the English 
are procuring their elementary books to a great extent 
in our markets, and in a few years past five editions of 
one and two of another Hebrew grammar have been 
demanded, besides one each of some others, and three 
or four lexicons have appeared ; the second edition of 
one, (a Manual,) having appeared in 1832. 





THE GUITAR. 


Sing me that air he used to love so well : 
But softly, sister—let its tones come stealing, 
That echo wake not—gently weave the spell 
To mournful memories of the past appealing. 


Nay, that’s too lovely—sing in sadder strain, 
Like the lone bird that ’neath night’s planet holy 
(Methinks there’s human passion in her pain, ) 
Pours forth her soul in richest melancholy. 


Ah! didst thou love—and he were far away— 
Thy heart’s one thought, one life, one hope, one sorrow: 
The voice had sweeter been, but far less gay— 
For, music pensive tones from love doth borrow. 
Selected. 
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A REVIEW 


OF TWO PIECES ENTITLED “NEW VIEWS OF THE 
SOLAR SYSTEM, BY A VIRGINIAN,” 


And published in Vol. TV, Nos. Vil and XII, of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. 


To entertain what sentiments we please in respect 
to the constitution of the physical world around us, and 
to express those sentiments freely yet modestly, is a 
right we all enjoy, and which no person desires to in- 
fringe. That an individual disbelieves the Newtonian 
system of the universe—that he has chosen to say so 
in a literary journal—and that he has undertaken to 
exhibit the peculiar views he entertains upon the sub- 
ject, isa matter of no consequence so far as the sta- 
bility of that system is concerned. And had he done 
this with a becoming modesty, and with the true spirit 
of an inquirer after truth, this review would not have 
been penned. But when I hear a man saying of him- 
self, “‘I stand in relation to the Copernican system, as 
Copernicus stood in relation to the system of the Egyp- 
tian astronomer,”—and of others who differ from him, 
“that they are destitute of common sense :” when I 
see a man, who cannot perform accurately the division 
of one decimal number by another, (unless his printer 
has done him injustice,)—and who is incapable of solv- 
ing the simplest problems of uniform motion, rising up 
and impertinently and unlearnedly attacking the labors 
of men, not one page of whose works is he capable of 
comprehending, if it contains so;much as a single mathe- 
matical formula, I will not forbear to rebuke him, hu- 
miliating though the task be to notice such productions. 
In the sequel I shal! abundantly prove what I have 
here asserted of our author’s mathematical abilities; 
but as a present specimen of them let us take the fol- 
lowing problem, viz: A travels 400 miles at the rate 
of 4 miles per hour, and B 300 miles at the rate of 10 
miles per hour; required the comparative lengths of 
time they are travelling. 

As B’s distance : A’s distance :: B’s time : A’s time, 
that is, 
300 : 400 :: 1: A’s time; in which B’s time is regarded as unity. 


400 
Then A’s time — —— = 1.3333. 
300 


That is B’s time of travelling isto A’s as 1 to 1.3333. 


Substitute in this problem, for A and B and their 
distances and rates, Venus and Mercury and their 
paths and rates; and we have the problem given by 
our astronomer on page 769; and such precisely is his 
manner of solving it. Now any tyro in arithmetic 
knows better than this: and will tell him that when 
the rates of two travellers are unequal, their times of 
travelling will be proportional! to their distances divided 
by their rates respectively. Thus, if B travels 300 
miles at the rate of 10 miles per hour, his time of tra- 
velling will be 30 hours; if A travels 400 miles at the rate 
of 4 miles per hour, his time will be 100 hours. Then 
B’s time : A’s time :: 30: 100 :: 1 : 3.3333. 
That is, B’s time of travelling is to A’s as 1 to 3.3333 ; and not 
as 1 to 1.3333, as would be given by our author. 


And this is the mathematician who is to pass con- 
demnatory sentence upon the profound and elegant re- 


This my conjecture in respect to the competency of 
the author of “ New Views” to decide upon the merit 
of mathematical questions, is so confirmed by every 
page of his communications, that I am willing to rest 
this controversy upon his ability to develope and explain 
any one mathematical process employed in the “ Prin- 
cipia” or the “ Mechanique Celeste.” i hope my read- 
ers will not consider these remarks invidious. When 
one presumes to “ revolutionize” the whole system of 
mechanical philosophy, and to put aside as useless 
lumber the labors of the most gifted and distinguished 
men the world ever produced, we have a right to in- 
quire into the qualifications of our new guide, so far as 
they may be legitimately deduced from his own pro- 
ductions. ' 

Our author proposes to himself to show, “that our 
physical systems of astronomy are not true, either in the 
distances of the planets from the sun—their velocities 
in their paths—the kind of orbits they describe—the 
forces by which they are impelled through the hea- 
vens—the cause of their perturbations, and the entire 
insufficiency of that something called gravitation to 
produce the phenomena we observe.” 

It is then against physical astronomy only , that our author 
professes to wage war. Both in this extract and in a re- 
mark he makes upon page 435, we see this distinction 
clearly made between plane and physical astronomy. 
Now plane astronomy treats of the appearances, motions, 
distances and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, and 
is founded entirely on observations, without having any 
regard to the causes of their motions. Physical astrono- 
my treats of these causes, and traces these causes to 
their effects. Then our author is self-deceived in sup- 
posing that his attack is only against the theoretical 
parts of the science. Expunge every thing relating to 
motion, distance, magnitude, from our system of plane 
astronomy, and what have we left? It is then not to 
the theory of gravitation only, as developed in modern 
times, that our author objects, because the motions, 
distances and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies are 
independent of all speculation as to the nature of the 
force which produces these motions ;—but it is to those 
elements of the system to which the Grecians, Arabians 
and Egyptians made rude approximations, according 
to the construction and accuracy of the instruments 
they employed :—which were still more nearly obtained 
by Brahé and Kepler—and which last of all, have been 
accurately determined in modern times, by the great 
perfeetion of astronomical instruments. ‘These mea- 
surements are in no respect different in principle, from 
those that occur in the determination of “ heights and 
distances” by plane trigonometry. If our author knows 
any thing of mathematics, I ask him to show wherein 
the calculation of the distance of the Moon, or Mars, 
or Venus from the earth, is different from the calcula- 
tion of our distance from a terrestial object by plane 
trigonometry. I expected our author to have com- 
menced his attack in the only way which is rational, 
by showing first, that our instruments employed in 
astronomy are constructed on principles which Jead to 
false results—and, secondly, that the application of 
trigonometry to those results has been made in an ille- 
gitimate manner. Upon these observations, and upon 





searches of Newton and Lagrange and Laplace! 





the relation subsisting between the sides and angles of 
la triangle as taught in geometry, plane astronomy is 
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based. Then it behooved our author to show that in 
both these respects the system is false. When he does 
this, I, for one, will give it up as untenable; but until 
then, I must be permitted to smile at the conceit of 
overturning a system, the foundations of which are as 
stable as the demonstrations of Euclid. But let us ex- 
amine more particularly the nature of the objections 
urged by our author. 


1°, “Jt will be admitted by both the philosopher 
and the mathematician, that if the Sun is a progressive 
body, then the planets cannot describe round him orbits 
returning into themselves, as now taught by astrono- 
mers. It will also be admitted that our systems of 
astronomy, as they now exist, had their foundation in 
the supposition that the Sun is a stationary body. It 
is now, I believe, generally admitted by astronomers in 
England, France, and Germany, that the Sun is nota 
stationary body. Then if we admit this fact, and the 
whole phenomena of the heavens tend to prove it, there 
is nota diagram in any of our systems of astronomy, 
which represents the solar system as itis. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the progressive motion of the 
Sun proves clearly that the whole system as it now 
exists requires recasting.” July No., page 433. (Com- 
pare pages 434, 769.) 








The great majority of the “ astronomers in England, 
France and Germany, admit that the Sun is not a sta- 
tionary body.” But do they at the same time reject 
any principle or result of the Newtonian system? If 
they do not, (and their writings show this,) and if 
their opinion be worth appealing to at all, then it evi- 
dently follows, that they do not regard the progressive 
motion of the Sun as incompatible with the system as 
it is at present taught. If this doctrine of the orbitual 
motion of the Sun is believed by modern astronomers, 
as he says it is,—if it forms a part of the modern sys- 
tem, why war against it as such, and yet receive it 
into his own system and hold it up as its contra-distin- 
guishing feature? If it be false in the one, it cannot 
be true in the other. 

That our system has a motion of translation, I hold 
to be highly probable. This opinion was maintained 
with ability by Mayer in 1760—by Lalande in 1776— 
and by Herschell in 1783. The arguments of the two 
first were wholly of an analogical character; the last 
named astronomer supposed that he had discovered a 
proof of translation in the widening of the stars about 
the region of the constellation Hercules. But any one 
may convince himself that we are not in a condition to 
decide upon this question, by referring to “ Biot’s As- 
tronomie,” vol. 3, chap. 3. Additions; or to Delam- 
bre’s Astronomie, vol. 3, chap. 32. 

But in whatever way this question shall ultimately 
be determined, it will require no change to be made in 
a single diagram or demonstration of modern astronomy; 
as a few considerations will show. Were our author to 
take a pair of dividers, and placing one of its legs upon 
a point, were he tosweep the other leg around, would he 
deny that he describes a circle about that point? And 
yet to be consistent he must do so; for the leg as it 
moves around the point is carried rapidly on by the ro- 
tation of the Earth on its axis, as well as by the motion 
of the Earth about the Sun; and does in fact deseribe 
in space a curve of a very complex character, and 
wholly different from a circle. A nail, in the rim of a 


carriage wheel rolling over a level surface, describes, 
in a plane vertical to the one on which the wheel 








rolls, a curve called the cycloid; the properties. of 
which are wholly different from those of a circle’: 
but are we to be charged with stupidity when we 
assert that the nail revolves in a circle about the 
axle? Were a progressive motion given to an orery in 
operation—for instance, were it placed upon the deck 
of a smooth sailing vessel, would this progressive motion 
alter in any respect the relative motions of the machine? 
And as the relative motions of objects upon the surface of 
the Earth are unaffected by the motion they all have in 
common with the Earth ; just so the relative motions of 
the bodies composing the solar system, would not be af- 
fected by any common progressive motion they might 
have in space. And, furthermore, as we must make 
abstraction of the rotatory and orbitual motion of the 
Earth, in order to investigate and understand to any 
useful purpose the motions of bodies around us; so 
also, we must make abstraction of any supposed orbitual 
motion of our system, in order to understand any thing 
about the phenomena of the heavens. The diagrams 
of astronomy, therefore, were never intended to repre- 
sent the absolute paths of the planets in space; but 
their relative paths—the only ones essential in the 
study of the system. No astronomer ever asserted that 
the path described in space by the first of Jupiter’s sa- 
tellites is a circle, or that in any revolution it passes 
through the same points in space, it passed through in 
the revolution just preceding; but they all assert that 
its path in respect to Jupiter isa circle. Recur to the 
nail in the rim of the carriage wheel: in each revo- 
lution of the wheel, the nail passes through very 
different points in space from those it did in the 
revolution just preceding, yet in respect to the axle, 
the nail is revolving in a circle. And just as we 
call the circle, the path of the nail about the axle, so do we 
call the circle the path or orbit of the first satellite about 
Jupiter. Once more: suppose a material circular ring 
to be attached to Jupiter as a centre, of a radius equal 
to the distance of the first satellite ; and the satellite to 
slide around and around the ring, as the ring is carried 
along by the planet in its revolution about the Sun. 
The satellite would always be found on some part of 
this ring ; and in this sense we speak of an orbit return- 
ing into itself. When we say then, that the first satellite 
revolves in an orbit which returns into itself, we do not 
intend¢to imply, that in each revolution, the satellite 
traverses the same points in space, but that in respect 
to its primary it is always found in a curve whose 
property it is to return into itself; for example in a 
circle or an ellipse, and not in a parabola, an hyperbola, 
or a spiral. 

I have used in these illustrations, Jupiter’s first satel- 
lite, because its path about its primary is sensibly circu- 
lar,and therefore it was not improper to speak of its 
orbit as a true circle. They are, however, equally 
applicable to those orbits which are elliptic. For, sup- 
pose Jupiter to be in the focus of a material elliptic ring, 
the dimensions and position of which suited the orbit 
assigned to the fourth satellite, and to accompany Jupi- 
ter in its revolution about the Sun: the fourth satellite, 
if supposed to slide along this ring, would have the 
same motions with those now observed; and who in 
this case would deny that its orbit about Jupiter was 
elliptic and returned within itself. To use mathemati- 
cal language, which is after all, the plainest and most 
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concise ; we say that a planet revolves about the Sun 
in an ellipse, because its observed distances from the 
Sun bear the same relation among themselves, that 
subsists between the radii vectores of an ellipse whose 
major diameter is equal to the mean distance of the 
planet. 

It is then evident that our author has never under- 
stood the meaning attached to some of the most com- 
mon terms employed in astronomy. He has need to 
keep himself awhile longer at his horn books; and yet 
he assays to effect a new era in the science! 

20, At page 433, in speaking of the purposes for 
which the Moon was created, he says; “the object of 
this creation was for a very different purpose from that 
usually supposed. We see that the Moon revolves on 
her axis once only during her revolution round the 
Earth. This would have been the case in relation to 
the Earth, if she had not been supplied with this agent ; 
she would have revolved once only on her axis during 
her revolution round the Sun, as is the fact in relation 
tothe Moon. To give quick successions of day and 
night, suited to the well-being of vegetable and anima- 
ted nature on this Earth, the Moon was given. That 
this is the fact, the agency of the Moon, in raising the 
tides, abundantly proves. I will, however, now, only 
say, that the planets give rotatory motion to the Sun, 
and the moons to the planets.” 

In this extract a very important point is conceded, to 
wit: that the Moon rotates about its axis, and alsothe 
Sun. If there be other evidence of these motions, than 
that derived from observations upon the spots of those 
bodies, our astronomer will state it. If this evidence be 
sufficiently strong to produce conviction upon his mind 
in respect to the Sun and Moon, (and it seems to have 
done so,) he cannot refuse to admit that Mars has a ro- 
tatory motion also, which is completed once in 24.66 
hours ; for the evidence in this case is just the same. 
Now if the Earth would have rotated but once during 
a revolution, had not a Moon been given it; why does 
not Mars, which has no moon, so rotate? Why does 
not Venus? 

Another question :—if the Moon was necessary to 
cause the Earth to revolve on its axis, what causes the 
Moon to revolve on its axis? 

At page 749, our astronomer expresses his opinion 
that the satellites of Jupiter do not revolve on their re- 
spective axes. I have then yet another question to 
propound, viz: what is the difference between the re- 
lation subsisting between the Earth and its moon, and 
that subsisting between Jupiter and its moons, or any 
one of them; which renders the cause, that is efficient 
in producing the rotation of the satellite of the former, 
inoperative in producing the rotation of the satellite of 
the latter? 

I have another question to ask just here: how does the 
Moon, in going but once round the Earth, cause it to re- 
volve on its axis 29 times nearly? The matter supposed 
by our author to be gyrating about the Earth, cannot be 
imagined to possess intrinsically such a rotation and to 
impart it to the Earth; for this would be shifting the 
cause which just now was the Moon. Nor will it do to 


say, that though the Moon revolves around the Earth 
once in 29 days, it nevertheless apparently revolves 
about it for every rotation of the Earth; because this 
apparent revolution is caused by the rotation in ques- 





tion, so that this would be making the cause, what just 
now was the effect. 

Each of the foregoing questions, if unsatisfactorily 
answered, points out a palpable absurdity in the quota- 
tions which stand at the head of this article. How 
admirably will his own language apply here—“ every 
theory or system must be consistent with itself. If it is 
not—if it involves inconsistencies, it cannot be accepted 
as true.” 


3°. “ Astronomers have been long engaged in efforts 
to discover the magnitude of the Sun, of the planets, 
and their distances from one another; but with what 
success, a few of their supposed discoveries will show. 
It is universally admitted, Theseve. that the magnitude 
of a body diminishes as the distance increases. ‘Then, 
at the distance of the Sun from the Earth, whatever it 
may be, he presents an apparent diameter, I will say, 
of about thirty inches; but they have, in retracing the 
distance of the Sun from the Earth, brought up that 
apparent diameter to a real one of 780,000 miles. Now 
suppose the Sun to be 95,000,000 of miles from the 
Earth, with an apparent diameter of 30 inches, and 
then suppose him removed 95,000,000 of miles further 
off, what would be his apparent diameter at that dis- 
tance? We might see him; perhaps, as we now see 
the light of some distant star. They give to Jupiter a 
measurable apparent disk, and say that his nearest ap- 
proach to this Earth is about 390,000,000 of miles ; but 
in tracing back that distance, more than four times the 
distance of the Sun, they give to him a real diameter of 
only 90,000,000 miles. Then taking into view the dis- 
tances given the two bodies, the real diameter of Jupiter 
ought to be much greater than that of the Sun. Now 
what can be said in favor of a mathematical theory 
involving such discrepancies ?”—July No. p. 433. 


I answer :—every thing in favor of the mathematical 
theory of Newton, but nothing in favor of our author's 
mathematics. To show that his calculations are alto- 
gether erroneous ; and that the modern system of as- 
tronomy is, in respect to the distances and the real and 
apparent magnitudes of the Sun and Jupiter, entirely 
consistent with itself,as well as with the established 
principles of optics, I will here give a table of these ele 
ments as they are found in our standard treatises: 


Distance of the Earth from the Sun, considered as 


the unit of distance, 1.000 
Sun’s diameter, that of the Earth being = 1, 112.024... 
Jupiter’s mean distance from the Earth, 5.201... 
Jupiter’s greatest distance from the Earth, 6.242... 
Jupiter’s least distance from the Earth, 4.075... 
Jupiter’s diameter, that of the Earth’s being = 1, 10,885... 
Jupiter’s app. diam. at his mean distance, by observ. 0.36 
Jupiter’s greatest app. diameter, by observation, 0/.46/ 
Jupiter’s least app. diameter, by observation, 0/.30/ 
Sun’s mean apparent diameter, by observation, 32/.02/ 


Our author in the extract quoted above, obtained first 
the apparent diameter of the Sun as it would be, were 
it removed as far again from the Earth. This apparent 
diameter he makes nothing ; for he says, we should see 
it, “as we now see the light of some distant star :” and 
itis well known, that in our most powerful telescopes, a 
star has no appreciable diameter, but appears as a mere 
point. Since the apparent diameter decreases as the 
distance increases, to find what the apparent diameter 
of the Sun would be at double its present distance, we 
have this proportion, viz: 

As twice the present distance, is to the present dis- 
tance, so is the apparent diameter at the present dis- 
tance, to the apparent diameter as it would be at double 





the present distance ; that is, in figures : 
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2:1 :: 32/02’ : the apparent diameter required. 
32/.02/ 
Whence, the app. diam. req'd = = = 10.01". 


At the distance then supposed by our author, we 
should see the Sun with an apparent diameter of one 
half its present diameter ; and it would, in respect to 
its apparent disk, be 480 times larger than the apparent 
disk of Jupiter when nearest to the Earth. I leave our 
profound mathematician to show, how he reduces, at the 
distance of 190 millions of miles, the apparent diameter 
of the Sun to a point, and makes him appear “ like some 
distant star.” No wonder that he should mistrust the 
mathematics, and sneer at its results, if it be after this 
fashion that he applies its principles. 

Having thus proved that the premises, in the forego- 
ing extract, are wholly false, the conclusions are so of 
necessity ; nevertheless, it may not be improper to show 
how perfectly consistent with themselves, are the mag- 
nitudes and distances of the Sun and Jupiter, as assign- 
ed by modern astronomers, For this purpose, let us 
first inquire, what would be the apparent diameter of 
the Sun were it removed to the distance of Jupiter from 
the Earth, 

5.201 : 1 :: 32/.02/ : app. diam. req’d ; 


32/.02/ 
Whence, the app. diam. req’d = = 6.0975. 
5.201 





Such would be the apparent diameter of the Sun at 
the mean distance of Jupiter. But at the same distance 
from the eye, the real diameters of objects are to each 
other as their apparent diameters. Knowing then the 
real diameter of the Sun we may find what ought to be 
the real diameter of Jupiter soas to present an apparent 
diameter of 36” at his mean distance. Thus, 


6/.09/"5 ; 36/,:: 112.024 : the diam. req?d. 





Whence, 
112.024 X 36/ 
the diam. req’d = ——— = 10.9,... diameters of the Earth ; 
6/ 09/5 


which agrees with the results of observation. 
ble above.) 

Again, what ought to be the apparent diameter of 
Jupiter at his greatest distance from the Earth, his app. 
diameter at his mean distance being 36/ ? 


6.241 : 5.201 :: 36”: app. diam. req’d. 


36” X 5.201 
Whence, the app. diam. req’d = eae = WW; 
24 


which is the value given by observation. 

Let it be required to determine from Jupiter’s diame- 
ter at his mean distance, what ought to be his apparent 
diameter at his nearest approach tothe Earth; we have 
in this case 


(See ta- 





4.074 : 5.201 :: 36’: the diam. req’d, 
36” X 6.201 
Whence, the diam. req’d = —— 





= 45-96; 


which is within 0.04 of a second of the result of observa- 
tion. And were we to test in a similar manner the 
magnitudes and distances assigned to the other heavenly 
bodies, they would all be found to be perfectly consistent 
with themselves, 

4o, “Our physical systems of astronomy teach us, 
that the Moon makes one revolution round the Earth ir 
29 days, at the distance of 240,000 miles from her pri- 
mary. They also teach us, that Mercury makes one 
revolution round the Sun in 87 days. Then three revo- 
lutions of the Moon round the Earth, will be performed 





in the same time, (87 days,) that Mercury performed 
one round the Sun, leaving out fractions in both cases, 
Suppose then, for convenience, we place the Moon 
three times her supposed distance from the Earth, 
which will be 720,000 miles, and give Mercury his sup- 
posed distance from the Sun, 37,000,000 of miles, and 
use their several velocities as given by the mathemati- 
cians, the Moon 70,000 miles an hour, and Mercury 
110,000 only. Then so far as time is concerned, the 
Moon, at 720,000 miles distance from the Earth, would 
make one revolution round the Earth, while Mercury 
makes one, at the distance of 37,000,000 of miles, as 
supposed, from the Sun. The Moon moving 70,000 
miles an hour, and Mercury 110,000 only. Here then 
mathematical astronomers have blundered most extra- 
ordinarily. But this question having been submitted 
for the consideration of a distinguished mathematical 
professor, he at once dismissed it, by saying it was ‘ an 
incorrect principle to compare a body moving round one, 
with a body moving round another,’ without giving any 
reason why it was so. I will admit, that if the two 
bodies belonged to different systems, and existed under 
different circumstances, that then it might be considered 
an incorrect principle. If, ‘to compare a body moving 
round one, with a body moving round another,’ be 
an incorrect principle, it must be, because the bodies 
compared, belonged to different systems. But in 
this case, the Sun, Mercury, the Earth, and the Moon, 
belong to the same system,—they move in the same 
direction, never vary in their times, and are in- 
dissolubly bound together. Mercury moves round 
the Sun—the Earth moves round the same body, 
and so does the Moon. Then if the Moon is 240,000 
miles from the Earth, and moves 70,000 miles an hour, 
and three periods of the Moon are equal to one of Mer- 
cury, it is evident, that, if there is any truth in figures, 
in mathematics, or in anything else, Mercury cannot be 
37,000,000 of miles from the Sun. Then, if the com- 
parison here made, is made wpon correct principles— 
and I see no defect—what is the probable distance of 
Mercury from his luminous leader? The question may 
be thus stated : 


Moon’s velocity. 
70,000 


Distance. 
720,000 
1 


Mercury’s velocity. 
110,000 


, 


_7)0,000)79,200,00(0,000 
1,131,428,4-7 miles. 

Now if the distance and velocity of the Moon are rightly 
given in our physical systems of astronomy, then the 
distance and velocity of | rad cannot be. This dis- 
crepancy or inconsistency, would, however, very natu- 
rally grow out of the discoveries of Galileo, and Coper- 
nicus, Copernicus assumed that the Sun was a station- 
ary body, and he whirled the planets round him, in 
paths returning into themselves. This led his followers 
to suppose, from the times or periods of the planets, that 
they must have different velocities.”—July No. p. 434. 


I have shown in (1°,)that the progressive motion of 
the system, if it exists, can in no manner affect the re- 
lative motions of the bodies which compose it. Differ- 
ent velocities have been assigned to the planets, there- 
fore, for reasons quite different from those stated in the 
above extract. Velocity, from its nature, must be mea- 
sured by the space passed over in a portion of time 
assumed as the unit. If an hour be taken as the unit, 
then the velocity of a planet is measured by the portion 
of its path passed over in one hour; and the only 








| means of ascertaining this velocity is to divide the 


whole length of its path by the number of hours 
it requires to describe its whole path, Then the 
accuracy of the velocities given to the several pla- 
nets depends upon the accuracy of their estimated 
distances and the times of their revolution. If these 
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latter be correct, the former cannot be wrong. Now 
in respect to the distance of a planet, our instru- 
ments give us the angle that the Earth would subtend 
if seen from the planet. The real diameter of the 
Earth we know by actual measurement: then to find 
the distance of the planet, we have only to find the 
hypothenuse of a plane right-angled triangle, in which 
the radius of the Earth is one side, and the angle above 
referred to is the angle opposite to that side. Our 
author can refer to any treatise on astronomy and see 
the details of the solution which are few and simple ; 
and if he has any objections against the indications of 
the instruments we employ in these measurements, or 
the trigonometrical results deduced from them, and will 
specifically state them, they will be confuted. To as- 
sert merely that these processes are wrong, will make 
an impression upon no one who has attended at all to 
this subject; and our author owes it to himself, to say 
nothing of the interests of science, to show explicitly 
wherein they are defective. In respect to the periodi- 
cal time of a planet, it is only necessary to observe the 
two periods at which the planet’s latitude is zero, in 
order to obtain this element. It is useless then to 
talk about velocities, until distances and periodical times 
are shown to be false ; for, as remarked above, if these 
be correct, the velocities cannot be false. Our author, 
therefore, has not touched in the slightest degree, the 
grounds upon which astronomers assert the planets to 
have the velocities usually assigned them; and for this 
reason, I might here dismiss, as irrelevant, the foregoing 
extract: but since he says that he does not perceive the 
incorrectness of the comparison therein instituted, I will 
add a remark or two by way of pointing it out. 

The reader will bear in mind, that our author is test- 
ing the consistency of the Newtonian system with itself. 
Now, the consistency of any theory with itself can be 
tested only by comparing its own principles and results 
among themselves. It is true that a comparison may be 
instituted between the principles and results of any 
theory and some other principles and results considered 
as better known and more accurately determined ; and 
this is not only a legitimate, but a very satisfactory 
mode of deciding upon the truth ofa theory. But then 
we are comparing the theory with something else be- 
sides itself: and so far as the Newtonian theory of the 
universe is concerned, it invites the most rigid compari- 
son between its principles and results, and those facts 
and principles which are considered the best established 
within the compass of human knowledge. But here, 
however, the object of our author is, to compare the system 
with itself. Then by what right does he compare it 
with a principle, which finds no place in the system ;— 
nay more, which is not to be found in any department 
of science? Whence did he derive the principle, either 
in respect to circular or elliptic motion, that the periodi- 
cal times are as the distances? Not from dynamics ; for 
there it is proved that the squares of the periodical 
times are as the cubes of the distances. Not from 
Newton’s system, for that is based upon the dynamical 
law just referred to. And yet, it is upon this principle 
that he ealculates the periodical time of the Moon, sup- 
posed to be removed to three times its present distance. 
Had he committed no error in this particular, it is cer- 
tainly avery novel method of showing the inconsistency 
of the Newtonian system, by adducing as a contradic- 





tory result, that which the system requires as a conse- 
quence of its own principles, Thus, if the Moon were 
removed to such a distance as was necessary to make 
its periodical time equal to that of Mercury ; if there be 
any truth in the Newtonian system, the orbit of Mercu- 
ry should be much greater than that of the Moon, be- 
cause the force exerted by the Sun is to the force exerted 
by the Earth, at equal distances, as 354936 to 1. And 
if the path of Mercury be greater than that of the Moon, 
and these paths are described in the same time, it follows 
of necessity that the velocity of Mercury must be 
greater than that of the Moon. So that this result, 
which is held up as a fact contradictory to the system, 
is just that which the system requires. Now, our au- 
thor may deny that the Sun exerts a greater force upon 
Mercury than the Earth exerts upon the Moon, But 
this has nothing todo with the matter now in hand. 
We are trying the consistency of the Newtonian sys- 
tem with itself: we must look therefore at its results in 
the light of ‘ts own principles. It is quite another thing 
to prove these principles false. In this exertion of a 
greater force by the Sun, consists the error of comparing 
a body moving around the Sun, with one moving around 
the Earth. Let our author turn to any treatise on dy- 
namics, and he will find that the force operating upon 
revolving bodies enters into all investigations respect- 
ing velocity, periodical time and distance: and hence, 
to have omitted this primary consideration in the com- 
parison he instituted, was to violate the principles not 
only of astronomy, but also of mechanics. And if our 
author places no reliance in the laws of mechanics, as at 
present developed and taught; then he should have 
commenced with enlightening the public upon that 
subject. And the only hope of subverting the physical 
system of astronomy, consists in the possibility of sub- 
verting the whole science of mechanics: for its laws 
were merely extended by Newton, first to the Moon, 
then to the planets ; and were found adequate not only 
to explain the leading phenomena, but the minutest 
changes observed in the system; nay farther, to serve 
as an instrument of research, by which perturbations 
and periodical and secular variations were discovered, 
which had not been detected by the most skilful obser- 
vers, but whieh subsequent observation confirmed. 
Now, our author may call the force which causes a 
stone, when unsupported, to fall towards the centre of 
the Earth, what he pleases, and we shall not quarrel 
with him. But for this we do contend; that this force, 
be its nature what it may, when developed upon dyna- 
mical principles, and extended, according to the laws 
of the Newtonian system, to the heavenly bodies, per- 
fectly explains every motion, every perturbation, every 
variation in the elements of their orbits, with the last 
degree of accuracy. 

I am the more astonished at our author’s conceit of a 
common velocity belonging to all the planets, since on 
page 750 he speaks of the importance of studying the 
system of Jupiterand his satellites as a true type of the 
whole solar system. He certainly has studied that 
system to very little purpose. Does he there find the 
periodical times to be asthe distances? Certainly not: 
and yet this must be so, in order for the satellites to 
have a common velocity about their primary. If the 
semi-diameter of Jupiter at his mean distance, be assumed 
equal to unity, the mean distances of the satellites from 
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its centre and the durations of their siderial revolutions, 
as given by observation, are as follows : 


Mean Distances. Durations. 
I satellite 6.04853 1.769137788148 days. 
Il sat. 9.62347 3.551181017849 
Ill sat. 15,35024 7.154552783970 
IV sat. 26.99835 16,688769707084 


A comparison of these mean distances with the dura- 
tions of the siderial revolutions, will convince our astro- 
nomer, that the squares of the times of the siderial revo- 
lutions are as the cubes of their mean distances. What 
then becomes of his favorite hypothesis, that the satel- 
lites have acommon velocity about Jupiter? for were 
this the case, the times would be as the distances. 

Observations show, that the relation above established 
between the periodical times and distances of Jupiter’s 
satellites, holds equally true of the planets. This being 
80, any treatise on dynamics will prove the following 
consequence, to wit: that the planets must tend towards 
the Sun with a force that decreases inversely as the square 
of the distance from the Sun’s centre. 

50. But let us pass to the December No. of the Mes- 
senger, and see if our author has been more successful 
in producing difficulties respecting the Newtonian sys- 
tem. We find that he has presented but one, and in the 
following words, viz: 


“The European mathematicians say, that Mercury 
erforms one period in eighty-seven days twenty-three 
ours— Venus in 224 days 17 hours. Then, for greater 

convenience, I will reduce these days or times to hours. 
Mercury’s time will be 2,111 hours, and Venus’ 5,393, 
Now divide the time of Venus by the time of Mercury : 


2,111)5,393(21,171 
4,222 


1,171 


Here then we have two periods for Mercury and nearly 
half of another, while Venus makes one. This is very 
plain, very simple, and very easily understood. But I 
will now give to Mercury 110,000 miles an hour in his 
path, and to Verus 81,000, as it is said to have been 
demonstrated, (and always mathematically, of course,) 
to be the real facts, and are so stated in our books, and 
so taught in our schools: 








2,111 * 


Mercury 2,111 hours. Venus 5,393 hours. 





110,000 miles. $1,000 miles. 
232,210,000 5,393,000 
43,144 
436,333,000 


If we divide the distance Venus moves to make one re- 
volution, by the distance Mercury moves to make one, 
the result shows the error of the mathematicians in 
giving different velocities to these two bodies. 


23,222)000) 436,752 (000(1,204,532 
232,220 





> 


- 


204,532 


By giving the velocities to these two planets, according 
to our mathematical teachers, Mercury would make but 
one revolution and part of another only, while Venus 
makes one. Whereas it is well known that Mercury 
actually makes two revolutions and nearly half of ano- 
ther while Venus is performing one. Now, what is true 
of these two planets, is true of all the others; and what- 
ever may be the real velocity of Mercury, is certainly 
the real velocity of all the other planets. Give to Venus 
the velocity given to Mercury, and then their periods 
correspond, and all is harmony ; but give them different 
velocities, and the results cannot, by any correct mathe- 
matical process, by no conceivable arrangement of 
figures or numbers, be made to correspond and harmo- 


232,220 





nize with the real facts as they exist in this our field of 
creation. If we take the Earth and Jupiter, similar re- 
sults will follow.” (Pages 769, 770.) 

By the division of the paths of Venus and Mercury, 
the one by the other, our author obtained the ratio of the 
lengths of their paths. Thus, if A travels 800 miles, and 
B 200; if we divide 800 by 200, we ascertain merely 
how much greater the distance of A is than that of B; 
in this supposed case, four times greater. Now if A 
and B travel at the same rate, the ratio of their distan- 
ces would be the same as the ratio of their times of tra- 
velling: otherwise not. Thus, suppose the rate of each 
to be 10 miles per hour: then A would travel 80 hours 
and B 20. And 20 and 80 have the same ratio as 200 
and 800, that is of 1 to 4, 

But if A travels 8 miles per hour and B 10, A will 
be travelling 100 hours and B 20. Or, B’s time will be 
to A’s time as 20 to 100, that is, as 1 to 5, and no longer 
as 1 to 4, the ratio of the distances travelled. I have 
been thus minute, to make it plain, that it is incorrect 
to divide the distance of A by that of B in order to ar- 
rive at the ratio of their times, excepting in this one 
case, viz: when their velocities or rates are the same: 
and that in every other case, the ratio of the distances 
must be different from that of the times. 

Now on the supposition that the velocities of Mercury 
and Venus are different, our author obtains their respec- 
tive paths. Then in dividing the path of Venus by that 
of Mercury, he calls the quotient the ratio of their peri- 
odical times !!! This is mathematical to perfection. Let 
us recur to our example above. A travels 800 miles at 
the rate of 8 miles per hour, and B 200, at the rate of 
10 miles per hour; what will be the relative lengths of 
time they are travelling? Dividing A’s distance by B’s, 
our philosopher would make B’s time to A’s time as 1 to 
4: while any school-boy will tell him that B would be 
on the road 20 hours and A 100 hours, and that 20 are 
to 100 as 1 to 5. 

But let us apply to the velocities, periods and paths 
of Mercury and Venus the principles of uniform motion, 
which give this relation between them, viz: 

T:t:S8 s 

Vy 

where T and t represent the times Venus and Mercu- 
ry require to describe their paths respectively, S and s 
the length of their paths, and V and v, their respective 
velocities. —Then assuming Mercury’s time to be unity, 
we shall have, (employing the numerical values given 
by our author,) 


(See any treatise on 
Dynamics ) 
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That is, the time in which Mercury peforms one revo- 
lution is to that in which Venus performs one, as 1 to 
2.5; or, in other words, we have two and a half revo- 
lutions of Mercury for one of Venus, as we ought to 
have. 

In the example of the Earth and Jupiter, our author 
made the same unpardonable blunder, and obtained, of 
course, results alike absurd. To apply, however, the 
true laws of motion to this case, we have, (using the 
numerical values of our author,) 
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where T is the length of time Jupiter requires to per- 
form one revolution, the time of the Earth’s performing 
one revolution being unity. 


Then 
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This is, the Earth will make nearly twelve revolu- 
tions while Jupiter makes but one: which agrees with 
observation. 

Here then we see, that the velocities, periods and 
paths of the planets harmonize perfectly with each other 
and with the established laws of dynamics. 

60. I have now noticed briefly, all of the objections 
urged in the two papers before me against the Newto- 
nian system of astronomy, and showed that they were 
all founded, not upon any inconsistency of the system 
either with itself or the principles of science generally, 
but upon the ignorance of their author; who, notwith- 
standing, gives out himself to be a better mathematician 
than Newton, and altogether a wiser man. 

With the exception of the questions propounded in 
article (2°,) I have not noticed at all his own peculiar 
theory, nor is this necessary, until he has redeemed his 
promise, of favoring the public with a complete exhibi- 
tion of it, accompanied with diagrams and demonstra- 
tions. 

I shall conclude this review, with making two re- 
marks upon the following extract from the July paper, 
page 435: 

“Because the practical astronomer predicts transits, 
eclipses, &c., many suppose that he is indebted to the 
physical astronomer for this art; and that gravitation, 
attraction and projection are necessary ; and that he 
could not get on without such supposed forces. But 
this art was brought into practice thousands of years 
before Copernicus had an existence, or such forces were 
even thought of by our modern astroaomers. In fact 
the practical astronomer derives no advantage whatever 
from the physical department of the science.” 

My first remark is, that the eclipses calculated before 
the time of Hipparchus were exccuted in a rough way, 
and by means of the period of 6585.3333 days, in 
which the Moon makes 223 revolutions with regard to 
the Sun, 239 with regard to the apsides of her orbit, and 
241 with regard to her nodes. According to Diodorus 
Siculus, the ancients did not attempt to calculate the 
eclipses of the Sun, because these last are much more 
difficult on account of the parallax which enters into 
the calculation. The most accurate eclipses recorded 
by Ptolemy are not within an hour of the truth. While 
therefore, the period of 6585.3 days above referred to, 
enabled astronomers to predict lunar eclipses in a rude 
manner, it was not until the motions of the Sun and 
Moon were expressed in tables, that these predictions 
were made with any degree of certainty. The forma- 
tion of these tables were based upon the periodical times 
of the Sun and Moon, and their distances from the 
Earth. The very first step which it is necessary to 
take in forming a solar table, is to convert mean into 
true anomaly; this involves the eccentricity of the 

Earth’s orbit, which is the quotient arising from the di- 
vision of the distance from the centre of the ellipse, in 
which the Earth revolves, to its focus, by the semi-axis 


= 11.8 








one of the elements which enters into these tables. So 
likewise in forming tables of the several planets, their 
periodical times and distances enter as elements in the 
calculation. These tables are found sufficient to pre- 
dict all of the phenomena of the heavens with accura- 
cy; and yet it is against these very periods and dis- 
tances that our author makes his attack. It is not true 
that predictions were made with any accuracy until 
such tables were formed; and how could they have 
served so admirably this purpose, if calculated upon 
false data? Moreover, our author will much oblige us, 
by calculating the latitude or longitude of a place, or 
an eclipse of the Sun or Moon, in no part of which the 
dimensions of the solar system shall enter. Take the 
simplest of all problems, that is, to find the latitude of 
a place by the meridian altitude of the Sun. How will 
he correct the observed altitude for parallax, without 
taking into account the distance of the Sun ? 

My second remark is—that the tables of the Sun, 
Moon and planets, which have made astronomy avail- 
able for practical purposes, as any one may see by 
merely referring to a nautical.almanac, owe their perfee- 
tion to physical astronomy. Observations could never 
have made known and expressed in numerical values 
the various perturbations of the system. Physical 
astronomy has been the instrument of research for 
detecting and developing them and applying them to 
our tables in the form of corrections, Let us see in 
what manner our best tables have been formed. Their 
title pages will fully show : 

“Tables of the Sun according to the theory of La- 
place.” By Delambre. ‘Tables of the satellites of 
Jupiter, from the theory of their mutual attractions.” By 
Baron Damoiseau. Paris, 1836. 

“ Astronomical Tables, published by the Bureau of 
Longitudes of France, constructed according to the theory 
of the Méchanique Celeste ; by M. Bouvard.” Paris, 1821. 

“New and correct tables of the planets, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, according to the theory of Gravitation of 
Laplace. By Bernhardo De Lindenau.” Goth, 1810. 

Then physical astronomy has given us our only ac- 
curate tables ; and considered in this point of view, 
how vastly are we indebted to the immortal work of 
Laplace, the Méchanique Céleste. From these im- 
proved tables, all our ephemerides are constructed, upon 
the accuracy of which the mariner depends for deter- 
mining his path through the trackless ocean—and the 
practical astronomer for making all his calculations. 
And yet our author says, “there is no advantage to be 
derived from the physical department of the science ”!! 

The truth is I am weary of reviewing such stuff. 
Here are tables which are constructed exclusively upon 
the theory of gravitation, and upon the distances, mo- 
tions and masses of the planets as taught in modern 
astronomy. By means of them we can with the last 
degree of accuracy predict all the phenomena of the 
heavens for centuries to come. We can fix to-day the 
axis of a telescope upon the precise spot which any 
one of the planets shall occupy ata given momenta 
century hence. True to its appointed place, at the 
very spot and moment predicted, the planet is seen at 
the centre of the cross wires of the telescope: and yet 
all of the data upon which these calculations are based 
are declared to be false. If any theory in the world 
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has been severely tried by practical results, that theory 
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is the one of which we are now speaking. I will con- 
clude this paper in the language of professor Garland, 
in the Messenger of February, 1838. 

Speaking of astronomy, he says,—“ All the phe- 
nomena of this science depend upon a single law, 
which has been repeatedly put to the severest trial, by 
a series of discoveries unparalleled in number and 
delicacy :—such as the precession of the equinoxes— 
the nutation of the earth’s axis—the aberration of light— 
the oscillations of the ocean and atmosphere--and those 
variations in the elements of the planetary motions and 
orbits, termed secular, requiring in some cases the lapse of 
ages for their development. In all these instances we 
have not only seen every anomaly disappear, but each 
becoming a striking conformation of the law it seemed 
likely to subvert. Nay, farther, this law itself has 
been our most efficient instrument of discovery. Many 
variations in the planetary motions, so delicate and 
refined as to elude the nicest observation, have been 
brought to light, by being first deduced as mathe- 
matical consequences from the general law. Such in- 
stances as these are among the triumphs of science ; 
and we cannot put from us the consideration of them 
in an assay on the importance of astronomy. Todo 
so, were to reject the noblest use of the sublimest of 
sciences.’’ 





SHORT CHAPTERS: 


BY PATRICK PEDANT, SCHOOL MASTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


I am not ashamed of the title school master. It is 
expressive—it is time-honored ; methinks it savors of 
dignity, and of times when the ferula was, in some sort, 
a sceptre. There was a pedagogue, (he is now in 
Canada,) who whipped a boy for calling him a “ school 
master.” So would not I; and I lament, in an age 
when many a good old thing is going into desuetude, 
that our masters are shot up (a spindling growth,) into 
preceptors, principals, and professors, and our schools 
into institutes and seminaries. We live in a grandilo- 
quent age, and among a grandiloquent people: and 


Americans are detected in Europe, not more by saying 


“ sir,” than by talking big. 

I am a school master ; call me by none of your new- 
fangled names. Why should I be ashamed of a com- 
pellation which has been offered for ages by those who 
afterwards grew up to be the pride of England, into 
the wigged heads of Eton, Westminster, and Rugby ? 
I am content to sit on the same form with Busby and 
Parr. 

Being then a school master, emeritus it is true, yet 
still delighting in the old title, 1 have to crave my 
friends’ pardon for sometimes forgetting where I am, and 


schooling my company ; for interlarding my discourse 
with bits of Latin—nay, even of French, of Italian, of 


German, and of Greek, if these happen to jump with 


my humor ; and, in general, for being given to rehearsal 
of too many old things, in an age when every body is 
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so certain of intimating to the public, one’s knowledge 
of classic antiquity, as by an apt quotation of recondite 
morsels. There is, not far from New York, a learned 
doctor, whose English is so piebald, that it is said he 
could not ask to be shaved, without a sesquipedalian 
phrase which should bewray his erudition ; and though 
I know not at what university he was graduated, nor 
what nepenthe quieted his conscience, under that which 
the Germans call the doctor’s hat, yet | can attest that 
many a collegian has stood aghast at the latinity of his 
English. My scholars, good judges surely, think him very 
learned. I will therefore not repress the rising quota- 
tion, when it trickles over my tongue ; nor fear to affront 
the ladies, in a day like this, when every “ female semi- 
nary” has its course of Latin. 

But over and above this, I am somewhat old ; 1 can- 
not choose but be old; and, you remember what Ho- 
race tells the Pisas about the garrulus senex, I havea 
right to be laudator temporis acti. My grandfather on 
one side, (my father’s,) was an Englishman, who 
intermarried with a Frazer of the Highlands; my ma- 
ternal grandfather and grandmother were of the county 
Cavan ; so that, as I sometimes used to say to my lads, 
when they had gone far enough to take the joke, I have 
in my veins tria juncta in uno. Being therefore more 
Irish than any thing else, I have a right to be called 
Patrick. My surname, Pedant, is truly English; and 
was said by my great-great-grandfather, (obiit 1707, at 
Cirencester, where he taught a grammar-school,) Ro- 
ger Pedant, to have been originally Pendaunt, or de 
Pendaunt ; the family being called by the last of these 
names in Domesday-Book ; which see, in the library of 
the university. But the n being sucked in for euphony, 
or, as we say in Hebrew, assimilated; and the u being 
knocked out by some predecessor of Noah Webster, 
that giant of spelling-book-memory, (who will ere long 
succeed in giving usa New England tongue which shall 
not be intelligible in Britain ;) and the aristocratic pre- 
fix de being disused out of modesty; our name has 
come to be simple Pedant. 

There are many branches of the Pedants, and there- 
fore I hope that the race will not cease, even though it 
should be my lot to die, as I have lived, in celibacy. 
And O! let me in passing say, fair ladies, think not I 
have been such, as doubting of, or not reverencing 
your charms; inasmuch as the day was when I have 
well-nigh forgotten the time at which my school was to 
open, so sedulous was I in fluttering and philandering 
about the lovely Mistress Mildred Maltby, then of Wil- 
liamsburg, but now of Elm-Row, in the Isle of Wight. 
But, a nos moutons, there is one of my second cousins 
professor in a college, and my father’s uncle, Plutarch, 
though much more hale and abdominous, has, on a 
hasty glance, been taken for myself. He is now set- 
tled in the Holston river country. 

To get on with this introduction of myself, be it 
known, once for all, I am a Virginian by birth, and 
partly by education ; but my days have been days of 
pilgrimages; I have seen London; I have seen Rome ; 
I have seen Etna: it has even been my lot adire Co- 
rinthum. I have walked in Switzerland and the High- 
lands, and smoked in Géttingen and Wiesbaden ; and 
almost died at Oxford, where a kinsman is fellow of 
Caius (they call it there keys) College. But I am not 








after something new. ‘To say truth, there is no way 


| the less a Virginian, and a warm one. I have, how- 
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ever, seen a little of the world, and am persuaded that 
all the excellency of the world does not centre in my 
own state. Time was, (I was a very young and very 
green lad,) when I was proud of mere heat, and used to 
say to my Yankee friends, “‘ the cold in clime are cold 
in blood.” It was kind in them only to smile. They 
had been foolish and raw themselves; and somewhat 
pitied the juvenile gascon. Semel insanivimus omnes. 
The compatriots of Hancock and of Putnam, forgave 
the enthusiasm of a Virginian boy, who had never been 
much further than to the nearest court-house. I have 
learned to love my native country more wisely, as be- 
lieving that she suffers shame when her sons grow 
boastful in her behalf; and yet I am, every year, more 
an old Virginian. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE OLD-FIELD SCHOOL. 


No Yankee or Englishman can possibly understand 
what is meant by an old-field school, for two reasons. 
First—(or firstly, as overseers are wont to say, just as 
they manufacture an analogous adverb, viz: illy, for 
ill,) no such foreigner has the faintest idea of what an 
old-field is. Secondarily—for a moment conceding 
such knowledge, a school, in such locality, would be 
inconceivable. Though I never presided in such an 
institution, I was taught in one. It was but for a sea- 
son, and before I was ready for my Latin Accidence. 
But the scene is before me! There, in the picture of 
memory, is the log-hovel, its interstices crammed with 
reddish earth, and its chimney not unlike a tall pa- 
tridge trap, ever tottering to its fall. ‘There, within, is 
the fire-place, ample as that of ancient baron, cheered 
by the crackling blaze and odoriferous exudation of the 
pine knot. There, also, mending his pen at the only 
window, (as a square aperture was by courtesy called, ) 
is the schoolmaster—a white hat on his head; (for 
surely a preceptor may do that among his subjects, 
which a soi disant gentleman has been known to do 
before his host,) and bluish-grey Virginia cloth for the 
remainder of his person. There, upon crazy, slender 
forms, sit the flaxen-haired urchins, who are to be the 
boast of a county, or the magistrates of an embryo state 
in the west. 

At such a seminary, among chinguepin bushes, and 
the haunts of “ scorpions,” (a genus greatly meliorated, 
and as I may say mitigated from the fabulous scorpio,) 
and the thorn bushes, where mocking-birds would sing 
day and night, I received rudiments which I still prize, 
and which will “ stick to my last sand.” 

I wonder where the boys are who used to meet me at 
the Bear Creek school? In many of them the founda- 
tions were then laying of a noble, independent man- 
hood ; I mean not so much the influences of the in-door 
as of the out-door instruction. It was less the horn- 
book and the slate, that wrought great effects, than the 
brave walk through sleet or snow, three good miles to 
school; or the races on break-neck colts ; or the scuffle 
for wild-plums or flying-squirrels; or the desperate 
plunge to save a comrade, perhaps a rival, from the 
deceitful pool. These are the things to make men. 
Did not the Romans,-even when wealthiest, teach their 
sons to be tolerant of hunger and cold, to go bare- 





headed in the Campus, and to swim the Tiber in Jan- 
uary? [ have my fears of a fire-side discipline, which 
shall keep a lad so near his cradle, as to give a too 
tender mother the decision on every hazard he shall 

submit to. Such was not our early privilege; and if 

we emerged from the old-field school with little book 

lore, we knew what many a perked-up master Betty 

never knew, videlicet, to curb a fiery horse; to beara 

rib-breaking hug without complaint; and to climb, 

hatchet in hand, to dislodge the rackoon from its lofty 

hole in the red-gum tree. 

But, again I say, I would fain know where are the 
playmates of my early boyhood. Where is Offley ? 
the first that ever called me friend. [ have seen his 
name, as I suppose, in the list of a foreign embassy. 
Ernest Sackley ? the last I saw of him, he took from 
his pocket the first pair of dancing shoes I ever beheld. 
He had travelled a little, and told us of ships and of 
fire-works. There was one Bruce, a knotty chap, 
whom our orbilius chastened with the strap of a shoe- 
maker, for a good hour, so as almost to kill, though not 
tomend him. Frangas non flectas is, I dare say, the 
motto of Bruce to this day. There were the three 
Macklins, brothers, the gayest, cleverest, handsomest 
boys in our circle. I saw them afterwards at Norfolk ; 
two of them doctors ; they were something worse when 
I last heard of them at Vicksburg : jacta est alea ! 

I have often wondered that in Quintilian’s matchless 
inventory of the uses and functions of the human hand, 
next to voice and eye, the implement of elegance, 
he has said nothing of the hand of woman. In that 
period next to infancy, while boys and girls sat inter- 
mingled on the.same forms, I was already sensible that 
the little plump hand of Cornelia Bray, who sat next to 
me, conveyed a tactual impression somewhat magnetic, 
and different from the attrition of a male paw, seamed 
with cuts and indurated with dirt. N°” importe, 1 will 
say no more of thee, Cornelia, nor of the bevy of sun- 
bonnetted lasses, who gave us of their pies and apples, 
when we pick-nicked by the muddy spring. 

Let those who so please, praise the joys of childhood ; 
it hath its sorrows too; and I am frank to say, that my 
youth was happier than my infancy, and my maturity 
than my youth. Were it not so—what were the worth 
of experience, of philosophy, of religion? What the 
excellence of increasing vigor, knowledge and virtue— 
what the vaunted bliss of conquering evil, and confer- 
ring good—the luxury of temperance--the gains of 
benevolence—the hope of futurity and its prelibation— 
which even heathen Tully was transported with? 
What, I say, would the voyage of life avail, or why 
not remain in the haven of infancy, and never put out 
to sea, unless there were some port to gain, and some 
summer-isles to touch at? Nay, while I abhor the 
ethics of the utilitarians, yet I crave to know the final 
cause of a discipline such as ours, if the progress in 
every thing we hold to be best, lead only to successive 
losses. Perhaps, however, they who look back to child- 
hood and youth, as to an irretrievable golden age, an 
Eden guarded by a flaming sword, have been travelling 
in a wrong direction, with their backs on happiness. 
If they have lost the comparative innocence, they may 
well bewail the departed joy of boyhood. But I follow 
the serene effulgence of a philosophy which teaches me 





to look for better things—for things perpetually better ; 
Vou. V.—15 
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and under the guidance of such a hope, I will not, even 
amidst gray hairs, shed any drops on the convex glasses 
of my spectacles, at recollection of the old-field school. 


CHAPTER IIL 
AFFECTATIONS. 


No author can long conceal himself from his readers ; 
the innate quality will betray itself first or last, and the 
mask of an assumed character, worn with constraint 
and labor, cannot but fall off, during the collisions of an 
unceremonious acquaintance. It is for this reason that 
in my humble and fugitive papers, I would discard all 
affectation, and be the simple schoolmaster. There 
are divers things 1 might pretend to be: as, for exam- 
ple, I might claim to be a foreigner travelling in Vir- 
ginia; orI might set up for a gentleman of ease, and 
suppress my quotations, which, my friends say, are 
redolent of the shop. But I despise all sham, and as I 
was never able to carry on a feint for ten minutes 
together, and hope never to be ashamed of my name or 
calling, I really cannot hear of being any body but 
plain Patrick Pedant, schoolmaster. 

To bring the matter down to the level of even a low 
capacity, we may see how futile all simulation is, by 
the ancient fable of the ass in the lion’s skin, or that of 
the daw with borrowed feathers. Suppose, for an 
instant, that those famous ecclesiastics, Rabelais, Eras- 
mus, Swift, Sterne and Sidney Smith, had undertaken 
to put on the vizard of sanctimonious gravity !—the 
very notion of the disguise, presents the figure of pug 
in a full-bottomed wig. Nature will come out. Natu- 
ram expellas furca, tamen usque recurret : apropos of 
which verse, I make no doubt that the poet derived his 
metaphor from having seen the Roman hinds, when 
treading out their corn, trying, ever and anon, to keep 
some hungry bullock away from the open area, or 
threshing-floor. Again, suppose Zsop to have tried to 
be Solon; for some make them contemporaneous ; or 
Sir Thomas Browne, (the Charles Lamb of the seven- 
teenth century,) to have put on the garb of Jeremy 
Taylor; or Gifford to have jingled the bells of Peter 
Pindar; or Tom Moore to have attempted the thong of 
Cobbet. Suppose these things, or any of them, and 
you will perceive how vain, how frustrate, nay, how 
absurd would it have been for me, in my humble den, 
to have taken on,any supposititious character. 

When Sir Thomas More and Erasmus met at a 
eertain feast, without being mutually presented, they 
still found out, each for himself, that he had met his 
match. On this Erasmus exclaimed, ut Morus es, aut 
nullus ; to which the Chancellor replied, 4ut Erasmus es, 
aut Diabolus! So, likewise, I nothing doubt that sun- 
dry of those who have formerly sat in my various 
schools, having not forgotten the crack of the whip, (I 
speak per tralationem, or metaphorically,) will at once 
recognize the hand of a former mentor. 

An old man may be allowed to gossip; I cannot 
speak by the square, but must utter my thoughts as 
one thing brings up another. And if any of my too 
hasty friends find my work too long, I may say as Dr. 
Garth says in the preface to his translation of Ovidius, 
(which, be it observed, I always retained in my desk, 
lest the boys of the fourth form should use it in a elan- 


is in the reader’s power to make it as short as he 
pleases.” 

The prejudice runs against school masters, especially 
of the old sort. Weare toofrank. We tell fools that 
we cannot reform them. We tell idlers that they can- 
not excel. We tell fond parents that they err in ex- 
pending money on the training of young asses. And, 
suiting the action to the word, we do somewhat gall the 
wincing creatures by timely argumentation of the 
birchen sort, wherewith we come down upon such as 
are refractory: which reminds me of Niles Upton, a 
clever though crabbed youth, ef Surry, since an auditor 
of the treasury, having come for a whole year to my 
school, without learning ten pages of his Ruddiman ; 
and having been duly mulcted for the same, by the 
process known among ancient persons as horsing, he 
was called upon by his ireful grandfather, at my quar- 
terly examen, to declare whether he could conjugate a 
single verb: “‘ Yes, sir,” he blubbered out, overawed 
by the red face and eyes of the old gentleman, who 
was, as usual, three parts drunk; “ Yes, sir—I have 
been putting one verb through all its moods and tenses ; 
which is Vapulo-Vapulabam-Vapulatus sum vel fui.” I 
forgave him for that quirk. 

In all the countries where I have sojourned, I have 
eschewed affectation of foreign manners. There is, I 
think, a certain neutral manner, a native politeness, 
a generalization, as it were, from the mannerisms of 
different times and regions, which is equally current at 
Paris and St. Petersburgh. It bears the same relation 
to the conventional ways of any particular clique or 
court, that the xown dcadexros of the Greeks doth to the 
several inferior dialects. It is the sublimation of man- 
ner, the beau-ideal of politeness, pleasing alike in the 
camp, the boudoir and the hamlet; above imitation of 
any thing, without ceremony, without “fuss ;” the 
first prompting of native benevolence, and the last at- 
tainment of laboring art. Such is the manner which 
comes back only simplified by foreign travel: I have 
seen it ina French beggar; 1 have seen it in the king 
of the French; I have seen it in Lafayette, and Sir 
Walter Scott. I wish I could see more of it in my 
countrymen; and most of all, I wish I had attained it 
myself. I endeavored to come home no worse, even if 
no better than I went. Therefore I imported no pro- 
found bows, learnt of valets de place and commission- 
aires ; no gold chains, colored neckerchiefs, black satin 
bosoms, (or whatsoever may have been the lineal pre- 
decessors of these insignia;) no whiskers, moustache, 
impérial, or ear-rings. I saw, that in the Hague, in 
Potsdam, and in Florence, genuine breeding was evin- 
ced by doing little, rather than doing much; by show- 
ing little, rather than showing much; by quiet, by 
repose, by transparency of manner; and that bowing, 
scraping, refusing to go out of doors, or to go into 
coaches, palavering and bobbing, and “sir’-ing and 
“madam”-ing, were rather the tokens of the poor 
count, or the poor count’s spruce gentleman, or the 
parvenue. And seeing all this, I became really quite 
content to come back as I went, so far as regards exter- 
nals. And, as to internals, I am afraid even our most 
travelled bucks realize the truth of the hackneyed 
verse— 

*¢Coelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt:”? 





cular manner, instead of plying their Ainsworths,) “ it 


an adage which was a favorite with Van Benthuysen, 
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a skipper, whom I often saw at Coenties-Slip, and 
which he sometimes expressed in very good Dutch, as 
followeth—De aart verandert zelden met de luchstreek. 
But though climate seldom changes character, voyaging 
often changes home-bred youth into expensive baboons, 
which are manifestly as proud of a silver fork, a Nantes 
dressing gown, or a filthy tuft on their hircine lip, as 
they ought te be ashamed of ther unmannered coxcom- 
bries. So much for “affectations.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Since the disuse of large outer pockets, there is less 
hope for the literature of our gentry. I used to carry a 
volume of Heyne’s Homer in each skirt, and sometimes 
read in the same, while our horses were feeding. But 
we have changed all this. 

Such were my thoughts, as I lately saw a traveller 
take from his capacious pouch an octavo volume, and 
begin to turn over the pages. It was on the left bank 
of the James river, below that classical locality, denomi- 
nated (no doubt from the buoyancy and illumination of 
the inhabitants) Rocketts. I had found myself, for some 
hundreds of yards, gaining upon a man who rode along 
very leisurely, often gazing towards the stream, and 
apparently jotting down something in his pocket-book. 
He was stout, and broad in the back, and bestrode his 
strong bay horse with the air of a man used to long 
journies. The bisection of his person by a transverse 
umbrella, piercing a rolled cloak or coat behind the 
saddle, together with a pair of corpulent saddle bags, 
pointed out the wayfaring man. And when he pulled 
out his book, I was at a loss whether to set him down 
as a land surveyor, a preacher, or a doctor. But when 
he turned his head, and displayed a broad and sea- 
tanned face, and a pair of circular spectacles mounted 
in heavy tortoise-shell, | was satisfied that he was not 
any one of the three. 

“Perhaps,” said he, after an ordinary salutation, 
“you can ease me of my doubts, as to the ancient resi- 
dence of Powhatan. I find from captain John Smith’s 
History, that it lay about the head of tide-water, and a 
little below the falls.” 

I gave him such information as every Virginian may 
be supposed to have concerning the residence of the 
late Mr. Mayo, and referred him to the British Spy: 
adding, “It is a work, in various respects, worthy of 
your attention.” 

The traveller checked his horse, and looked steadily 
in my face. “Sir,” said he, emphatically, “I have it 
by heart: and the memory of the writer, I cherish in 
my heart of hearts !” 

“Then you knew Mr. Wirt?” 

“ Scarcely : except as all the world knew him. Yet 
I might perhaps say I had some private acquaintance 
with him, since, on two oceasions, by a sort of accident, 
I was thrown into his company ; on one of these times 
for several days. And no man was ever half an hour 
in the presence of William Wirt, without receiving im- 
pressions which are memorable. But that which suits 
my vein at present, is the recollection that he was one 
of the few who have spent a little pains in giving a 





graceful touch to the antiquities of my native state.” 





** You are then a Virginian ?” 
“ By birth, such ; I might say by education too; but 

long expatriated. I grieve to think that in a state emi- 

nent for the national pride of her sons, there should be 

so few to lay up any of the still extant memorials of the 

first plantations. But the pound-shilling-and-pence 

philosophy prevails even here, and there is no profit in 

being antiquary.” 

“You perhaps know,” said I, “ that we republished 
the Travels of Smith, almost twenty years ago.” 

“ Very true,” replied he, with an acrid smile, “ and 
that in a very creditable shape; but you should not for- 
get to add, that the impression was never sold, and that 
the patriotic clergyman who essayed it upon his own 
responsibility, was all but ruined by the venture.” 

“T have heard,” said I, “of Dr. Rice’s endeavors ; 
and I admit that appearances are against us. Buta 
few of our younger men are beginning to make ecollec- 
tions.” 

“Good! I hope they may succeed. I am something 
of a captain Grose myself, and intend shortly to make 
a second pilgrimage to the site of old James Town. 
Does the remnant of the church still remain ?” 

“Tt does: and I have seen it within the week. There 
is nothing on this continent which more resembles 
some of the transatlantic ruins. If the mulberry mania 
should continue, we may have silk worms fed on that 
consecrated tongue of land, where Smith once enter- 
tained the same project.” 

‘** Indeed !” cried the traveller, “and is the mulberry 
business of as long standing in America as that? I 
have, indeed, this very morning, seen in the daily 
paper, the copy of an act of date 1663, to encourage the 
growth of the mulberry : but you seem to refer to some- 
thing earlier still.” 

“If the book,” I replied, “ that you are replacing, is, 
as I suppose, a volume of Smith’s History, I can at 
once direct your eye toa passage. Aye, see here—(2 
Smith, 86)—‘For my owne part, although 1 found 
neither Mulberies planted, houses built, men or victuall 
provided, as the honourable Adventurers did promise 
mee in England ; yet at my owne charge, having made 
these preparations, and the Silke-Wormes ready to be 
couered, all was lost, but my poore life and ehildren, by 
the Massacre.’ ‘You perceive that the date is necessa- 
rily fixed at, or near the year 1622; and there are seve- 
ral passages of similar import in this work.” 

“] thank you heartily for your information. Allow 
me also to congratulate myself that there is here and 
there an ‘Old Mortality,’ even in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond. But further, can you tell me what library con- 
tains a complete collection of books relating to the early 
settlement ?” 

“Tf am afraid,” I answered, “ truth would compel me 
to say, no library whatever: shame on our oscitancy 
that it should be so. Many books exist in several col- 
lections; but all, I think in none. I am acquainted 
with no one library which has even taken the trouble 
to procure the works on American antiquities, known 
to be in London, and of which a catalogue was pre- 
sented to me by Mr. O. Rich, Bookseller, Red Lion 
Square. My only reason for not adding them to my 
own poor stock, was the res angusta domi.” 

“ Our New England rivals have more highly prized 
the doings of their progenitors. There remain but few 
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lacunae to be filled in their archeology. I dare say, 
you will have to import a Farmer or a Sparks to tell 
your own story for you. Hawkes has already done 
something in ecclesiastical matters. I am not a little 
ashamed that no Virginian has ever been duly autho- 
rized to ransack the archives of Great Britain for docu- 
ments, which must be there, throwing light on the 
founding of the old ‘Colony and Dominion of Vir- 
ginia.’” 
Here our roads diverged, and I went on alone. 





THE TRAGI-COMICAL HISTORY OF THE 


LOVERS OF QUIMPER-CORENTIN.* 


Madame de Marcel was about forty years of age, 
rich, and lived at Paris in a handsome style. She was 
accustomed, the greater part of the year, to have at her 
house a select society of men of letters, and of women, 
who were interested in the success of all new publica- 
tions, particularly such as regarded the theatres. She 
was, however, obliged, by the will of an uncle, to pass 
six weeks or two months every autumn at a country 
seat in Poitiers; but to console herself for the ennui of 
a country ‘life, and of country company, which she 
could not avoid seeing, she had taken care to have her 
chateau well filled with a set of acquaintances sufficient 
for her amusement while thus banished. 

The company consisted, independent of her husband, 
the president, (who found enough of occupation in the 
management of his land, in settling with his tenants, 
and in the embellishment of his place,) of Madame 
d’Aigremont, nearly of her own age, and whose taste, as 
to literature, was perfectly conformable to her own. 
This lady was accompanied by her daughter, an exceed- 
ingly handsome girl, sixteen or seventeen years old, 
who had already made herself mistress of every agreea- 
ble talent, and gone through a proper course of reading 
to form the heart, taste, and mind of a young person. 

The president’s brother, called the Chevalier de St. 
Marcel, had been in the army many years, and had 
been thought amiable in all the towns where his regi- 
ment had been garrisoned. He was indeed thought so 
in many parts of Paris, but, to be sure, they were not 
the most fashionable. He frequently attended the 
theatres from want of something to do—read all new 
pamphlets and journals for the same reason—and saw 
and heard the discussions of the learned at his sister-in- 
law's. Anabbé, the complaisant of Madame de Marcel, 
known as the author of some works of science, but who, 
to extend the atmosphere of his reputation, had conde- 
scended to discuss works of lighter importance, had 
agreed to pass the autumn with the persons before 
named, and so much the more willingly, as the house 
was handsome and convenient, and the table excellent. 
He had brought with him his nephew, a young man 
really amiable, whom the abbé was introducing into 

life, and who joined to a fair outside a brilliant and well 
cultivated mind. If he had an earnest desire to please 
(and the presence of the young lady seemed to animate 
his exertions,) it was without any fixed plan; but it is 


always right to endeavor to be amiable, for that leads 
to every thing. 

The first week after their arrival was taken up by 
receiving formal company, and cards were of course in- 
troduced, which tired our Parisians exceedingly ; 
scarcely could the president and abbé find time fora 
game of chess after dinner, or Madame de Marcel in the 
evenings for a game of tric-trac with her brother-in-law 
the chevalier. 

After some time the influence of company diminish- 
ed, and they were left to amuse themselves, or rather to 
their own tranquillity. Madame de Marcel lost no time 
in proposing an amusement that would occupy the mind 
and employ the memory—a plan she had formed the 
preceding winter, and it was instantly put into execu- 
tion. At first, when it commenced after supper, it con- 
sisted of innocent games, in which forfeits are paid, and 
punishments ordered to redeem the forfeits. These 
punishments were always to relate some story, to recite 
verses, or to sing; and the company were delighted 
whenever the nephew of the abbé incurred a penalty, 
for he never failed to produce something agreeable, 
inspired, no doubt, by his wish to please, and to display 
his talents before the object who seemed to notice him. 

Madame de Marcel and her friend had very cultivated 
minds, and if they did not trouble or fatigue their imagi- 
nations, showed off at least their memories. The abbé 
was not behind hand; but he was diffuse, often ob- 
seure, and always in prose. The chevalier related 
feats of war, and modestly owned they were not his 
own. But the two persons who were the most embar- 
rassed, and whom they were very soon forced to ex- 
cuse from paying their forfeits, were the president and 
the young lady. The first excused himself by saying, 
that nothing was so difficult to him as the making a 
tale off-hand—that he would a thousand times rather 
sum up the evidence in the longest trial that ever came 
into court. But he soon got rid of it, by falling asleep 
immediately after supper, which prevented his taking 
any part in the amusements. 

The young lady did not want either understanding 
or talents, but it was thought unbecoming her age or 
situation to appear too well informed. The nephew 
therefore willingly undertook the paymentof her debts ; 
and his security being accepted, the game continued for 
several nights. 

At length, Madame de Marcel wishing to refine upon 
this kind of amusement, said to M. de Verbois, “ Sir, 
you seem to have so much wit and talent, that I should 
think you capable of succeeding at a trifling game, 
which I have heard was formerly played at the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, when the Duchess of Montausier was 
known under the name of the fair Julia d’Angennes. 
It is said that she, and each of the ladies and men of 
letters who were used to assemble there, began a story, 
and continued it until the history beeame exceedingly 
complicated, and the hero placed in the most embarrass- 
ing situation,—and that then one of the company un- 
dertook to dispel all the chaos, and elear up the embar- 
rassments that had enveloped the different personages. 
I have heard that the famous bishop of Avranches had 
a particular talent in the unravelling these histories, 
however difficult. You know that this prelate, when 
young, was a frequent visitor at the Hotel de Rambouil- 





* Copied from Blackwood’s Magazine, 1319. 
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dwarf. Now, M.de Verbois,” continued she, “do you 
think yourself capable of acting the part of M. Huet?” 

“ Assuredly, madam,” replied the young man; “I 
am neither so short nor so learned as the bishop of Av- 
ranches ; but what that prelate did in his youth for his 
divine Julia, I think myself capable of undertaking, in 
the honor of paying my court to you, and to those 
ladies.” 

“That being the case,” answered Madame de Mar- 
cel, “I will begin a history—you shall continue it, my 
dear,” looking at Madame d’Aigremont ; “‘ we will dis- 
pense with your daughter from interfering, for, as it will 
be a romance, she cannot as yet be supposed capable of 
forming one. The president shall sleep, because he 
makes up, after supper here, for the little naps he used 
to take in the mornings when onthe bench. The abbé 
shall employ his genius to increase the intrigues of our 
history, in such wise that the winding up shall become 
very difficult ; it shall be for him to form the veritable 
Gordian knot. My brother-in-law must be careful to 
avoid cutting it; on the contrary, he must multiply 
events as much as he can. M. de Verbois will then 
have to unravel the whole; and I am persuaded, that 
whatever pains we may take to embarrass him, he will 
produce a denouement at once simple, rational, and 
fortunate.” 

“You expect a great deal from me,” said M. de 
Verbois, ‘‘ and will make me modest as to any talent 1 
may have for the unravelling such histories; but I do 
not despair to succeed to your satisfaction in this point, 
either by the stroke of a wand, by a little fairy assis- 
tance, or by magic ; besides, I know full well, that in a 
romance, when any personage becomes too embarass- 
ing, how easily he may be got rid of by poison or by 
the sword. ‘Oh! that is not the case here, if you 
please, sir,’’ exclaimed Madame de Marcel; “ it is not 
so that we understand you are to perform your task. 
Not one person that may be introduced in our history 
shall disappear ; and they must all be forthcoming at the 
end, and all happy. The aid of magic and of fairies is 
forbidden: neither the president nor myself believe in 
sorcerers—all the events, if not exactly true, must be 
probable, and the conclusion simple and natural.” 

“These laws are somewhat severe,” said the abbé ; 
“but I dare say that my nephew will glory in submit- 
ting to and observing them.” The nephew confirmed 
his uncle’s assertion by a bow, and Madame de Marcel 
thus began her history : 

“The town of Quimper-Corentin, is renowned 
throughout all lower Brittany, for the beauty of the wo- 
men, the refinement of the men, and the singularity of 
the adventures which happen there. I shall begin by 
making a slight sketch of some of them; but what I 
shall say will be trifling in comparison of those singular 
and interesting adventures that will be told; they will 
astonish, affect, and confound you, and prepare you for 
the most unexpected and happy conclusion. If ever it 
may be said that the end crowns the work, it will be so 
in this instance, and redound to the glory of M. de Ver- 
bois.” The young man perceived how much she was 
bantering with him, but allowed her to proceed, unin- 
terruptedly, as follows, without despairing of final 
success : 

“* M. de Lokrenan, high steward of Quimper-Corentin, 


the province : his house was frequented by all the young 
men of abilities or talents; and it was the more agreea- 
ble to them, from its being inhabited by four young la- 
dies equally amiable. Two of them were the senes- 
chal’s daughters, and made only part of his family, 
which was numerous; the eldest was called Balzamie— 
the younger Gabrielle. The two others were his nieces, 
whose parents, residing in foreign parts, had sent them 
to the seneschal’s lady, a woman of abilities, who had 
taken charge of their education. One was named 
Adelaide, and the other Aline. 

**M. de Kerenflute, son to a rich and celebrated mer- 
chant—accustomed early to the dangers of the sea— 
brave, well made, and amiable—seemed strongly smit- 
ten with the charms of Mademoiselle Balzamie, who, to 
a lively imagination, added wit, and the grace of a fine 
figure. 

“M. du Courci, the son also of a very respectable mer- 
cantile family, showed an inclination to marry Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle, whose too brilliant eyes announced 
a romantic head, and a disposition for great adventures. 

“ Monsieur de Sainval, an officer in the East India 
Company’s service, was much in love with Aline, to 
whose pretty face was joined simple manners and good 
temper. 

“* M. de Saint Leon, a reduced infantry officer, had 
yielded his heart to the beauty of Adelaide the more 
readily, as her disposition seemed inclined to favor his 
passion and meet his advances. 

“For a period all these lovers passed their time very 
agreeably in the house of the high steward, Their 
amours were confined within the bounds of the strictest 
decency ‘and decorum; and all that the gossips of the 
town could say, was sometimes, in laughing, that one 
of these days they should see eight persons married at 
once. The high steward replied, that this could not be, 
for that his daughters were not such desirable matches, 
and that his nieces would return to their parents, and 
not marry in Brittany. In truth, these comfortable ar- 
rangements were cruelly broken up. The young ladies 
were forced to quit Quimper-Corentin, and I shall ex- 
plain the cause. 

“ The high steward had two sisters : one had married 
an officer of infantry, who had successively risen to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and had been appointed gov- 
ernor of Colicoure, a sea-port in Roussillon ; the other 
was settled with her husband, a rich merchant, at Cadiz 
in Spain. These two sisters not having any children, 
and knowing that their brother, besides many boys, 
had two girls, had written to him, to desire that he 
would send each of them one, hinting their intentions of 
making them heiresses, and of establishing them ad- 
vantageously in the countries wherein they resided. 
The high steward thinking the proposals most advanta- 
geous, and the aunts having provided for the expenses 
of the journey, he sent off his two daughters in proper 
carriages, under the care of trusty servants of both sexes. 
They traversed France to Roussillon, and the eldest 
remained at Colicoure. The youngest having rested 
herself a few days, continued her journey to Cadiz. 

* The adieus had been most tender and affecting. The 
lover of Balzamie was plunged in the deepest affliction. 
He seemed to foresee some melancholy event ; and his 
mistress had nearly the same presentiment, but she had 
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her, like a true heroine of romance. The lover of Ga- 
brielle was less afflicted : not that he was less attached 
to his mistress, but he had formed a plan, the execution 
of which he thought certain, namely, to go himself to 
Cadiz, where he had relatives, and flattered himself 
that he could there continue his court to Gabrielle with 
the same ease as at Quimper. 

“Immediately upon the departure of the daughters, 
preparations were made for that of the nieces. Aline 
was to be sent to her father, brother to the high stew- 
ard’s wife, at Pondicherry, where she might flatter her- 
self to gain a brilliant establishment. She would never 
have undertaken such a long voyage without shudder- 
ing, had not Sainval, who, we have said, was in the In- 
dia Company’s service, promised to meet her in India. 
She set out, therefore, for L’Orient, somewhat consoled 
by this hope, where Sainval was already arrived, 
They embarked on board different vessels, but bound 
to the same port, and set sail together. 

“There now only remained at Quimper the tender and 
romantic Adelaide ; but she was soon recalled to Italy 
by her father, another brother to the high steward’s 
lady, and speedily departed for Leghorn. Saint Leon 
was in despair, and daily mingled his tears and regrets 
with those of the wretched Kerenflute. Having thus 
made you acquainted with the heroes and heroines of 
my history,—having painted their characters, and pret- 
ty tolerably dispersed them over the globe,—lI believe,” 
added Madame de Marcel, “I may be permitted to take 
some rest. It will be your turn, my dear friend, (look- 
ing at Madame d’Aigremont,) to tell us to-morrow 
what afterwards befell these young ladies and gentle- 
men.” , 

On the morrow, at the same hour, that is to say, after 
supper, the president sleeping, and the rest of the com- 
pany listening, the friend of Madame de Marcel thus 
spoke :— 

“ The lovers, separated from their hearts’ delight, con- 
tinued to afflict themselves; but the other inhabitants 
of Quimper looked for nothing but agreeable news from 
these young ladies. Balzamie seemed contented and 
satisfied with her aunt in Roussillon. Gabrielle had 
arrived at Cadiz before Du Courci, and her aunt had 
pressed her to marry an old Spaniard, lately returned 
from Peru, immensely rich, which she refused as much 
and as long as she could, because he was very old, very 
ugly, and, as it was said, very jealous; but they re- 
marked to her, that as he was so old, he might possibly 
die soon ; and as he would leave her his whole fortune, 
she might in thatease, if she then pleased, enjoy it with 
Du Courci. This excellent reasoning had its effect 
upon her, and it was thought that she had made up her 
mind to marry the rich Peruvian. . 

“ Adelaide was at Leghorn. It required a year at 
least to receive any news from those who had sailed to 
India. Every one’s mind, therefore, was tranquil about 
them, when two couriers arrived with letters that 
plunged the whole town of Quimper into the utmost 
distress. ‘The melancholy news they brought had been 
preceded by an accident that had happened to one of 
the couriers, as he was passing through the forest be- 
tween Nantes and Vannes. He was attacked by rob- 
bers, who carried away his portmanteau, and opened it, 
in search of jewels or gold ; but not finding any, they 
tore all the papers and letters to pieces, and threw them 





into a rivulet, whence they were taken out in a misera- 
ble condition, and, when carefully dried, they were all, 
or in parts, delivered accordingly to their different di- 
rections. The letters from Spain and from Roussillon 
had been sadly damaged ; however, the high steward’s 
lady decyphered him that of Balzamie, as follows:— 

“ ‘Imagine, my dear mamma, what was my despair, 
when carried off in spite of my resistance, I found my- 
self, transported on board the vessel of Barbarossa, who 
instantly setting every sail, made for Algiers. I arrived 
there more dead than alive; and with what horror was 
I not penetrated, when I saw myself shut up in the se- 
raglio of this barbarian! It was in vain that I called for 
assistance on all my relations, and even on M., de Ke- 
renflute, who had so often amused us with his exploits 
at sea, and who had told me twenty times, that if I ever 
should fall into the hands of the Turks, he would find 
means to deliver me.’ The remainder of the letter was 
illegible ; but this was sufficient to throw the family of 
the Lokrenans into the utmost grief. Kerenflute was 
present at the reading of this fatal letter. In any other 
circumstances, with what pleasure would he have heard 
that Mademoiselle Balzamie had kept him in her 
thoughts! At present he eagerly seized the idea that 
she had hinted to him, to hasten to deliver her from the 
hands of these barbarians. ‘ Yes,’ cried he with joy, 
‘I hear, dearest Balzamie, that thou callest on me for 
succor. She has need of my courage ; I fly to her aid: 
and I swear never to re-enter Quimper again, until I 
shall have obtained her liberty.” Having said this, 
Kerenflute quitted the house, and began instantly to 
collect all his own money, and made use also of the 
credit of his friends, to raise a sufficient sum. Should he 
embark from Quimper, he would be obliged to employ 
longer time, and pass the Straits of Gibraltar: he deter- 
mined, therefore, to travel post on the wings of love, 
through France, to Toulon. On his arrival at Toulon 
with good letters of exchange, he instantly bought, 
armed, and equipped a vessel, in which he embarked 
with the utmost haste, and made sail for Algiers. Feel- 
ing hearts, be not alarmed for Kerenflute ; the motive 
that animates him will preserve him from all accidents, 
In fact, he arrived safely at Algiers; and I recommend 
him to the person who is next to continue this history. 

“ We will now return to Quimper. The unfortunate 
accident that happened to Balzamie was nothing to the 
affliction which the letter from Mademoiselle Gabrielle 
added to this miserable family. This is all that could 
be made out from her torn letter :— 

“*¢ What horror! Who can even support the mere idea 
of such horror? The wretched Gabrielle has then, 
without knowing it, devoured the heart of her lover, 
Her husband, insulting her grief, said, ‘dost thou know 
what meat thou hast just been eating? What a dish I 
had prepared for thee? The feasts of Atreus and 
Thyestes, of Pelops and of Tantalus, were nothing in 
comparison of what thou hast just done. It was—it 
was the heart of Du Courci.’ At these words, my dear 
mamma, I fainted. I long lost all my senses. They 
were forced to carry me out, and I know not even now 
where I am ? 

“ Flad the rest of the letter not been torn, there was no 
one in Quimper that would have had the courage to 
hear it read. Everywhere sobs and lamentations re- 
sounded; all pitied the miserable Gabrielle ; all tried to 
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console her relations, without being able to receive any 
consolation themselves. There were no longer any 
suppers or amusements in the house of the high stew- 
ard: visitors came thither but to weep. Saint Leon, 
the only one of the four lovers who had remained in 
Lower Brittany, hastened with eagerness to partake of 
their grief; when a letter received from Leghorn made 
him as much in want of consolation himself. _ 

“Adelaide had written to her aunt, that her father had 
intentions to marry her in Calabria, to a merchant of 
Reggio, who was his friend and correspondent; but 
that, from the description she had of him, she had con- 
ceived such a disgust, that she had rather die a thou- 
sand times than be his wife. That her father had forced 
her to set out with him, to deliver her into the hands of 
this villainous Calabrese; but that she should ever 
regret her dear uncle, her dear aunt, her cousins, and 
the unfortunate Saint Leon. Saint Leon, having the 
example of Kerenflute before his eyes, thought himself 
equally bound to succor and avenge his mistress by land, 
as the other had done by sea. He formed, therefore, a 
similar resolution ; and having adopted like measures, 
set out to traverse Calabria after the fair Adelaide, as 
his friend had crossed the seas after the handsome 
Balzamie. 

*T shall now leave them, with your permission, ladies 
and gentlemen,” said the friend of Madame de Marcel. 
“ Monsieur L’ Abbé will tell us to-morrow whether their 
expeditions have been fortunate, or the contrary.” 

“ Ladies,” said"the Abbé, on the morrow, “ romances 
and such light literature are not my forte; it is well 
known that I have pursued other studies, but I will risk 
every thing to please you—lI shall prolong your history 
and labor against mine own blood, by embarrassing, as 
much as in my power, my nephew, who has undertaken 
the denouement. 

“ Kerenflute had a prosperous voyage to Algiers: ha- 
ving secured the protection of the Consul of France, he 
landed at his house, and made instant inquiries if the 
Corsair Barbarossa had not lately returned from a 
cruise with some French female slaves. The consul 
assured him, that he had not heard of any such thing, 
but each having made farther and more exact research- 
es, they learned, that an European slave,—but from 
what nation was not exactly known,—had lately been 
admitted into the seraglio of the Corsair. Having paid 
largely an eunuch to know the name of this slave, he 
said, she was called Bolsani or Basani. ‘ Ah,’ cried out 
Kerenflute, ‘it must be my dear Balzamie—new cares 
and fresh expenses to obtain a sight of, and to speak to 
her’ Alas, all his cares were ended, by hearing that 
the Bashaw of Algiers having a present to offer to the 
grand seignor, he thought he could not make a more ac- 
ceptable one than this beautiful slave, and that two days 
ago she had been embarked on board a large vessel bound 


to Constantinople. At this intelligence, our Breton, 


lover did not hesitate a moment—he re-embarked, and 
made sail for the capital of the Ottoman empire. 
Scarcely is he arrived, than he torments himself and ac- 
quaintance to find out whether his mistress be in the 
seraglio, and what may have happened to her. But it 
is well known that nothing is more difficult than to 
penetrate into the seraglio of the grand seignor. The 
despairing lover exhausts his purse and credit in vain ; 
all attempts to enter that asylum for neglected beauty 


are equally disagreeable and dangerous. He paraded 
sorrowfully day and night round the walls of this gulph, 
wherein are buried the beauties of Europe and of Asia, 
One day he overheard, in a coffee-house, some Greeks 
and Jews conversing, in lingua Franca, on a terrible ad- 
venture that had just happened in the seraglio: a beau- 
tiful European slave, that had been lately brought 
thither, had made great resistance to the desires of the 
grand seignor. The sultan, as much animated by her 
charms as by her resistance, was about to employ vio- 
lence to reduce her to submission, when this courageous 
person drew a poignard from her bosom, and declared 
to his highness, that she would rather lose her life than 
fail in the vows she had sworn toa lover in her own 
country, and whom she was expecting would deliver 
her. The Sultan despising her menaces, she put them 
into execution; and having given the Sultan a stroke 
with her poignard so ili directed that the wound was not 
dangerous, she stabbed herself to the heart and instant- 
ly expired. 

“If this recital had alarmed Kerenflute, what he heard 
and saw on the morrow convinced him of its truth. He 
was told, that a head was exposed on a pike on the 
walls of the seraglio, with an inscription below it in the 
Turkish language, and in such large characters that 
every one might read it. He hastened to the spot with 
an interpreter, who, having read the inscription, trans- 
lated it to him as follows :— 

“ People, behold the head of a culpable slave, that 
dared to raise her hand against the Emperor of believers, 
instead of submitting herself to his supreme will. She 
prevented the horrible punishments that would have 
followed ‘such a crime by putting herself to death. 
Tremble, rebellious and cruel slaves; submit yourselves 
with patience and humility.--Her name was’—the in- 
terpreter hesitated a moment, and read ‘ Alzamire.’ 

‘“‘ ‘Oh, heavens !’ exclaimed the wretched Kerenflute, 
‘it is Balzamie ;’ he raised his eyes with fear to the head 
of the criminal, which, although disfigured by the ago- 
nies of death, still appeared handsome. Her eyes were 
closed, the cast of her countenance, her little mouth, and 
long chesnut hair, every thing recalled to the unfortu- 
nate Breton the idea of the person he adored.—‘ It is 
Balzamie,’ cried he a thousand times, while rolling 
himself in the dust, and attempting to dash his brains 
out against the walls of the seraglio. With great diffi- 
culty was he carried away to the suburbs of Pera, where 
he lodged, exclaiming incessantly, ‘Oh, heavens! it is 
Balzamie.’” 

Madame de Marcel and all the company agreed that 
the situation was most touching, and complimented the 
Abbé on his having shown such ability—and the more 
readily, he had bawled so loudly “ Oh, heavens! it is 
Balzamie,” that all the servants who had heard it in 
the first anti-chamber ran to inquire what had hap- 
pened. It had awakened even the president ; but they 
were all made easy by learning it was but a tale. 

The Abbé continuing his recital: “let us return,” 
said he, “to the other adventures of our Quimper-Co- 
rentin :— 

“ You have been told, that Saint Leon had set out for 
Calabria, in the hope of delivering Adelaide from the 
hands of her tyrant. As the distance is great from 
Quimper-Corentin to that country, it required all the 








ability, courage, and patience of Saint Leon, to discover 
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the residence of his mistress, as he was perfectly igno- 
rant of the name of the person she had married. We 
are unable to render an exact account of all the circum- 
stances of his journey, or of the events, without doubt 
terrible, that marked the catastrophe. What was 
known at Quimper was sufficient to throw the whole 
town into consternation. It was said, that Adelaide, 
having suffered greatly from the jealousy of the Cala- 
brese, was dead, and buried in the convent of capu- 
chins at Reggio; and that, not long after, a thread 
merchant of Quimper, who made yearly very extended 
journies, and sometimes carried his ware to Italy, had 
asserted, on his return home, that he had seen Saint 
Leon, who had become a capuchin under the name of 
Father Guignold de Concarneau ; that he had heard 
him preach in the parish church of a village in Lombar- 
dy—that not only he knew him from the features of his 
countenance, but had talked with him; and that Saint 
Leon had begged of him not to say any thing about 
him in Brittany. The fate of the family of M. de Lok- 
renan appeared as afflicting as extraordinary, when 
news was received from Aline, which, without being of 
so melancholy a cast, was not the less strange. It was 
not contained in written letters, but a history so 
much the more deserving of belief, as it was printed. 
This history was current through France, which, if con- 
sidered as a romance at Paris, it was solely owing to 
the personages mentioned in it being unknown in the 
capital, whereas at Quimper it had quite a contrary 
effect. 

“The ship on board of which Aline had embarked 
having been wrecked on the coast of Golconda, its rich 
contents were plundered by the subjects of the mon- 
arch of that rich country, and they had presented to 
their king a beautiful French woman called Aline, as 
the most precious part of the booty. The Indian prince 
was so much of that opinion, that he generously ordered 
the rest of the prisoners to be set at liberty ; and falling 
desperately in love with our young Bretonne, he had 
wholly yielded up his heart, and had divided his empire 
with her. The Golconders, enchanted with the beauty 
and sweet temper of Aline as much as their monarch, 
had submitted themselves so totally to her power, that 
on the demise of the sovereign of the richest diamond 
mines in the world, they had unanimously chosen her 
mistress of the empire. 

“The new queen cou!d not forget her country, nor 
quit the idea of Sainval, who had testified so strongly 
his affections. She offered to conclude a treaty of alli- 
ance with the governor of the French settlements in In- 
dia; and as the attachment between her and Sainval 
was no secret at Pondicherry, he was chosen to execute 
the honorable commission of assuring the queen, of the 
respect and devotedness of his nation. Aline, it may 
be imagined, gave him a handsome reception; she had 
even imagined to please and to surprise him, a scene 
which all Paris admired, as the fruit of a fertile imagi- 
nation, but the full value of it could not be felt without 
having lived at Quimper. 

“*M. de Lokrenan had about a league from the towna 
very beautiful summer retreat ; in fact, it was merely a 
cottage, but decorated with every thing such a place 
was susceptible of: on one side was a grove, intersected 
by a rivulet that was crossed by an elegant wooden 
bridge ; on the other was a meadow full of cows, whose 








milk made the best butter in Brittany. The ladies Lok- 
renans and their cousins went often thither for a walk, 
and with their fair hands made such butter as would 
have done honor to the most splendid tables. Aline 
took greater pleasure in this amusement than the rest, 
and succeeded far superior to them—she used to dress 
herself as a shepherdess, and her butter was distin- 
guishable from that of all the others. 

“Sainval had often assisted her in this innocent occu- 
pation: the remembrance of the hours they had so 
often pleasantly passed at a spot dear to both, was so 
present to the mind of the queen of Golconda, that she 
had built, at a small distance from her capital, an exact 
copy of the cottage and its surrounding objects. It was 
there the queen of Golconda gave the ambassador a 
private audience, and assured him of the duration of her 
affections. On his part, Sainval swore, that the recol- 
lection of the butter made by Aline’s fair hands was far 
more delicious than the diamonds of Golconda appeared 
brilliant. 

“The description of the queen’s cottage was so mi- 
nutely detailed in the history, that there was none in 
Quimper did not know it for that of the high steward’s ; 
the whole town, on learning the circumstance, went thith- 
er with the book in their hands, saying, ‘ aye, there’s the 
grove—there’s the bridge—the meadow—the cows ; let 
us console ourselves for the misfortunes of our three 
young ladies, for here at least is one who has been for- 
tune’s favorite. In truth, it was just that it should be 
so, for she was the most amiable.’ ” 

At this part the Abbé stopped, finding that it was 
rather late, and that he had fulfilled his task. “It is 
now your turn,” said Madame de Marcel to the Che- 
valier, “and to-morrow night we shall expect you to 
finish the history.” ‘I will do what I can,” replied the 
Chevalier, “and as shortly as possible: for, in quality 
of a soldier, I ought to be expeditious, and fortunately 
it is not my lot to relieve all these lovers from their 
embarrassments.” 

On the morrow, the Chevalier said ; “ I should find it 
very difficult, I believe, to add any thing to the misfor- 
tunes or to the cruel situation of the lover of the defunct 
Adelaide in Italy, or to the miserable Gabrielle in Spain. 
I shall leave M.de Verbois to bring them out of the 
scrape if he can; I shall content myself with continuing 
the thread of the two other histories. 

“The joy that the good fortunes of Aline and Sainval 
had caused in Quimper, was of no long duration; a 
continuation of the history was received, of which they 
were the hero and heroine; and it was related that the 
project the Queen of Golconda had formed of raising 
her lover to share her throne, had not succeeded. The 
Golconders had voluntarily submitted themselves to the 
government of Aline, because such is the power of 
beauty, that the hearts of the greatest barbarians can- 
not resist it. The Indians doubted not of her ruling 
them with kindness, and although their manners were 
different from hers, that she would permit them to follow 
their ancient customs without oppression or constraint ; 
but when they found that she intended to place a 
French officer on the throne, who would soon open their 
harbors to the vessels of his nation, would introduce 
French garrisons into their strong places, and force 
them to conform to the maxims of Europeans, the dis- 
content became general. Sainval having ordered a small 
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body of French troops to advance to support his pre- 
tensions, and execute the commands of the queen, was 
instantly attacked, and surrounded by the army of Gol- 
conda ; and, notwithstanding our troops defended them- 
selves with the utmost courage, they were overpowered 
by numbers. The people besieged the palace wherein 
the queen and her husband had ‘shut themselves. Sain- 
val, wishing to repel the mutineers sword in hand, was 
slain. Aline herself appeared on the balcony, in the hope 
her presence would have some effect ; they wished in- 
deed to spare her, for the intention of the rebels was not 
to put her to death; but the arrows flew about in all 
directions, and one gave her a fatal stroke, by piercing 
her heart.” 

Afier a moment’s silence,—“ Let us now see,” said 
the Chevalier, “what is become of M. de Kerenflute. 
The horrid spectacle he had witnessed on the walls of 
the seraglio had affected his head and heart ; his senses 
were gone, and he fancied he saw the Turks in a fury, 
massacreing the fair Balzamie ; and on the other hand, 
all Quimper in tears, and the family of M. de Lokrenan 
overwhelmed in grief for thiscruel event. Who, in fact, 
could have retained his senses in such horrid circum- 
stances? All the physicians of Constantinople, Franks, 
Greeks, Jews, and Mahommedans, declared that Keren- 
flute was incurably mad, and kept him tightly bound un- 
til there should offer a vessel to carry him to France. 
During his passage, he constantly exclaimed in the 
same tone the Abbé did yesterday, ‘Ch Heavens, it is 
Balzamie!’ Fancying he wore a sabre, he was con- 
tinually drawing it to cut off the head of every Turk 
his wandering mind made him see in the ship; but all 
offensive weapons had been taken from him. It was 
in this miserable condition he disembarked at Mar- 
seilles; and having undergone quarantine, he was 
placed in the house of a surgeon, who, in concert with 
an apothecary, applied every possible remedy, but in 
vain, 

“At length a Quimper-Corentin coming into Pro- 
vince, hearing talk of the misfortunes of Kerenflute, 
went to see him. He undertook to convey him safely 
into his own country, which he did with all imaginable 
prudence and precaution. During the journey, with 
the intent of calming him, he told him of all the miseries 
that had befallen the sister and cousins of Balzamie. 
Kerenflute sighed deeply at the recital, and concluded, 
that misfortune, when once attached to a family, it was 
impossible for any part of it to escape.—It is now the 
turn of M. de Verbois,” said the Chevalier, “ to tell us 
the remainder,” as he stopped short in his narration. 

“That cannot take place to-morrow,” said Madame 
de Marcel, “for I must inform you, gentlemen and ladies, 
that we shall have to-morrow a very large company, 
which will oblige us for some days to discontinue our 
evenings’ amusements. The bishop of Poitiers writes 
me word, that he is on his visitation, and will dine here 
to-morrow, and desires me to permit him to remain until 
after Sunday ; and that same evening, the intendant of 
the provinces will arrive to pass two days with us.” “By 
Heavens !” exclaimed the Abbé, “ these episcopal visits 
are very incenvenient: you see, ladies, how I am 
equipped—my hair in a club, and a green coat. Since 
you are to have a bishop visit you, I shall be obliged, 
out of consideration to him, to returnto my curled head 
and my black coat.” 








“For my part,” said the president, yawning‘I don’t 
care a fig for an intendant; I sit above him in our courts 
of justice.” “Ah! for Heaven's sake, president,” said 
Madame de Marcel, “‘quit these pretensions ; an intend- 
ant is a man of whom we may always wish to make use 
of when we have lands and tenants: besides, who 
knows what these people may come to.” 

“Well,” added M. de Verbois, “I am very thankful 
for these visits; they will be of use to me, for I was 
embarrassed how to conclude these histories of the lov- 
ers of Quimper-Corentin, and a few days of reflection 
will help me out of all my difficulties.” 

The bishop and intendant having quitted the castle of 
Madame de Marcel, and left the company free to pur- 
sue their former amusements, M. de Verbois, who had 
undertaken to conclude the history of the lovers of 
Quimper-Corentin, acquitted himself as you shall now 
see. 

“We left the unfortunate Kerenflute on his road from 
Marseilles to Quimper, conducted by one of his coun- 
trymen, who to console him told him of all the misfor- 
tunes that had happened. to the family of M. de 
Lokrenan. The lover of Balzamie inconsolable for his 
own loss, cried out incessantly, ‘Oh, Heavens! it is 
her; it is her head that I see fixed on the walls of the 
seraglio at Constantinople.’ However, they at length 
arrived in their own country; but when about two 
leagues distant from Quimper, Kerenflute’s guide, 
having placed him safely in the house of a clergyman of 
his acquaintance, hastened to the town to inform his 
friends and relations of the melancholy state he had 
left him in. But how greatly was he astonished him- 
self to learn, that since he had left Quimper a year ago, 
Mademoiselle Balzamie was in perfect health at her fa- 
ther’s house, having returned very rich from Roussillon, 
as the heiress of her late uncle, the governor of Colli- 
coure. It was ona groundless report that Kerenflute 
had made his expeditions to Africa and Turkey, and it 
was not the head of Balzamie which he had seen on the 
walls of the seraglio. His own head, however, was 
turned, and it was necessary to use the utmost precau- 
tion to prepare him to receive the news of the happiness 
that awaited him; for Balzamie, having heard what 
strong proofs of affection Kerenflute had shown, was 
resolved to arouse his love with her heart and hand, so 
soon as he should return from his fruitless voyages, and 
her parents did not disapprove of her intentions. But 
whence arose this cruel error, in which not only Keren- 
flute, but the whole family of the Lokrenans, were 
plunged? It was owing to a dream, which I will now 
relate. Mademoiselle Balzamie, while at Collicoure, 
on the Mediterranean shores, was invited to a party of 
pleasure on this sea, which was happily put into execu- 
tion. A galley, elegantly ornamented, conveyed the 
company from Collicoure to Port de Vendres, where 
they found a tent pitched near the shore, surmounted 
by several arbors of branches of trees, a ball room, and 
tables laid out for a collation. . 

“ When they were about to sit down to table, they 
saw a chebec, bearing the flag of Algiers, steal from 
behind Cape Béarn. It had cannon, which fired broad- 
sides slowly, while distant; but when it approached 
the shore where the ladies were, they redoubled. Bal- 
zamie at first did not know what to think of this unex- 





pected visit, and was much alarmed ; but her companions 
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comforted her by saying, that the Turks she saw were 
very polite and gallant. In fact, the chebec having 
entered the port, those who disembarked, though dis- 
guised as Turks, were soon known for the officers of 
the garrison of Collicoure, having at their head a young 
and amiable marine officer, who, being desirous of 
partaking of the feast, had thus dressed out the vessel 
he commanded. She was laden with an excellent sup- 
plement to the collation already prepared ; having done 
the honors of it to the ladies, they danced until evening, 
when they all returned to Collicoure as fortunately as 
they had set out. 

“‘ Nevertheless, during the repast, and in the course of 
the day, they assured Balzamie that her fears were not 
totally groundless; and they related a great many 
stories which tradition had preserved, tending to prove 
that corsairs had often made captures on the very shore 
which they had danced upon. ‘ They hide themselves,’ 
added the captain of the chebec, ‘as we did, behind Cape 
Béarn, and suddenly rush on the shepherds and their 
flocks, at a moment the least expected, for the shore 
near Port de Vendres is defenceless.’ ‘it is not more 
than ten years ago,’ said another, ‘that the corsair Bar- 
barossa carried off a whole wedding party, who were 
amusing themselves on those sands, The bride, being 
very pretty, was carried to the seraglio of Barbarossa, of 
which she made the chief ornament, while her unfortu- 
nate husband was condemned to labor the ground, and 
his shoulders regaled with stripes.’ The reflections that 
were made on these stories were so gay, that the gov- 
ernor’s lady was forced to impose silence on the young 
officers. But the conversation had continued so long 
and so incessantly, on Barbarossa, rapes, and corsairs, 
that Mademoiselle Balzamie dreamt of them all night. 
One of her dreams was quite connected; and as the 
morrow was post day, she wrote a long letter to Quim- 
per-Corentin, when, having detailed a full account of the 
pleasant féte that had been given her, she could not help 
speaking of her dream at the end of her letter. It was 
this unlucky letter, brought by the unfortunate courier 
whose portmanteau was plundered, and papers dispersed 
and wetted between Nantes and Vannes, that had 
caused an alarm, which threw the whole town of Quim- 
per into consternation. All that remained of Balzamie’s 
letter was the end of it, and the whole of her dream, 
which had been taken for a real adventure; for the rest 
was quite blotted and illegible. This sad mistake had 
sent the wretched Kerenflute to seek her; and fully 
convinced of the imaginary disaster of his mistress, he 
thought he had heard her spoken of at Algiers, where 
fortunately no French women have been transported 
fora long time. The name of an Italian, Bolzani, had 
deceived him ; and on his arrival at Constantinople, the 
resemblance to the name of a young Greek, Alzamire, 
had also deceived him. She had made resistance to the 
grand seignor’s desires, for which her head was cut off. 
It is easy to mistake the features of a beauty when thus 
situated, and especially when a false idea occupies the 
mind. About a fortnight after the receipt of this fatal 
letter from Mademoiselle Balzamie, others were re- 
ceived, which made the family perfectly easy; but 
Kerenflute had in his impatience set out for Toulon, 
and, from that moment, no one could tell where he 
might receive more fortunate intelligence. 

“When Balzamie had passed some months at Colli- 


coure, making the governor’s house pleasant and agreea- 
ble to the whole garrison, her uncle died, leaving her 
his heiress ; and her aunt, having settled her affairs, re- 
tired to Quimper-Corentin, ready to confirm to her 
niece all she was possessed of. We have said that 
Mademoiselle Balzamie had heard all that her lover bad 
undertaken for her sake. She waited impatiently to 
tranquillize him, and to make him happy—she did not, 
however, wait long; but the state of Kerenflute’s mind 
demanded every attention in announcing to him this 
unexpected happiness. They began by hinting doubts 
of what he had seen; then giving hopes of more fortu- 
nate events, and to tell him, at last, that he might make 
his mind easy, for that he would speedily be completely 
happy. He was admitted to see Balzamje, and joy 
was now causing the same effect that despair had done. 
Marriage alone could cure him of his delirium; this 
was tried, and succeeded. 

“* Yes,’ exclaimed Kerenflute, recollecting what his 
companion had told him on the journey from Marseilles 
to Quimper, ‘I am now happy ; but the rest of M. de 
Lokrenan’s family, his other daughter, his nieces, and 
my friends, who are so much in love with them, are 
still plunged in despair.’ ‘Oh no,’ replied she, ‘all 
the world are happy at Quimper-Corentin ; Mademoi- 
selle Gabrielle is here on her return from Spain with her 
dear Du Courci, at present her husband. Of the two 
nieces, one of them is come back from Calabria with St. 
Leon, who has not turned Capuchin ; and Mademoiselle 
Aline is just returned from India with the amiable 
Sainval.’ ‘By Heavens,’ cried Kerenflute, ‘I believe 
you are all determined to make me more mad than ever : 
how can what you say be true, after what I have heard ?’ 
‘You shall have no farther doubts on their account, if 
you will but listen to me,’ said one of the company. 

“ Ifthe uneasiness that was suffered for Mademoiselle 
Balzamie was owing to a dream, what was felt for Ma- 
demoiselle Gabrielle was merely founded on the repre- 
sentation of a tragedy. On her arrival at Cadiz, the 
relations she had there, formed a plan to marry her to an 
old merchant, who had lately brought immense wealth 
from Peru. She was afraid of opposing their will, 
feeling, on the one hand, that this alliance would make 
her very rich, and, on the other, that, from the age and 
infirmities of her future spouse, she might soon hope for 
the enjoyment of all his wealth in uncontrolled liberty. 
She married, therefore, the Peruvian, and her marriage 
was scarcely concluded when Du Courci arrived. In 
spite of the jealousy of the merchant, he found means to 
see Gabrielle, and make her some tender reproaches. 
The amiable Bretonne was not displeased at hearing 
them, but advised him not to risk again entering her 
house. ‘Be on your guard,’ said she, ‘especially as 
to husbands of this nation, for the presumptuous French 
have often felt the effects of their revenge. I am inte- 
rested in your days; be careful of them, for my sake, in 
times more fortunate.’ She would have continued, but 
a noise she heard made her retire. 

“‘ Gabrielle was confirmed in her fears from the repre- 
sentation of a Spanish play, said to be a translation from 
the French, but which the mistress of Sainval believed 
to have been originally Spanish; for the savage cha- 
racter there drawn of a jealous husband was more analo- 
gous to that nation, than to the manners, thinking, and 
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this drama was called Gabrielle, like herself; and, as 
the catastrophe of this revolting tragedy, she was forced 
toeat the heart of her lover, named Conci, but which 
was translated into Spanish, Da Courci. 

“ Du Courci was present also at this play, seated on 
the opposite side of the house to Gabrielle, who was 
with her husband and another lady in a side box; and 
she no sooner heard from the stage those names that 
were so dear to her heart, than she became affected and 
uneasy, which increased as the interest of the piece 
advanced. It was superiorly well acted, for it costs 
little to a Spanish actress to play impassioned parts, 
and an actor of that nation can easily perform a jealous 
husband. Gabrielle burst into tears, and as, towards 
the conclusion, the name of Da Courci was often repeat- 
ed, she was quite overpowered, and after sobbing aloud, 
fainted, and was carried home senseless. 

“Tt was on the morrow that she had written to Quim- 
per, and her letter had met with the same accident as 
that of Balzamie, and caused a similar mistake, which 
had given such uneasiness to the family of the Lokre- 
nans. But this scene was not productive of such me- 
lancholy effects in Spain; some of the gossips made 
malicious reflections respecting Frenchmen and French 
manners, especially such as had heard of the prior 
attachment of Du Courci to Gabrielle. The husband, 
however, was not any way jealous, and had no thoughts 
of punishing it, or perhaps he had not time, as he very 
shortly after fell dangerously ill, and died. The young 
widow, now amazingly rich, settled her affairs, in which 
she was assisted by Du Courci; and, having sent her 
most valuable effects to France, followed them thither 
herself. Du Courci was not Jong behind her, and on 
the expiration of her year of mourning, they were mar- 
ried at the time when Kerenflute had returned to his 
native town, 

“The adventures of Mademoiselle Adelaide were not 
near so simple as those of her two cousins ; for what had 
happened to her was indeed extraordinary. She had 
been forced by her father to accompany him into Cala- 
bria, where he had married her by menaces and violence, 
omitting some essential forms, to a very rich but very 
disgusting Calabrese of Reggio. Her father returned 
to Leghorn as soon as he had accomplished this fatal 
establishment, and left her a prey to her stupid husband. 
She fell ill with chagrin, and not daring to explain the 
cause of her affliction, complained bitterly that she was 
not allowed a confessor to whom she might open her 
heart. She would readily have obtained this satisfac- 
tion, had there been any French monks in the country, 
but for a long time none had been in those parts. Un- 
expectedly, they learnt that a Capuchin from Lower 
Britanny was arrived at Reggio, to remain some time 
before he continued his journey to the missionaries in 
the Levant. The husband, penetrated with ail the 
esteem and confidence the monks of that austere order 
obtain in catholic countries, instantly introduced to his 
wife Father Guignold de Concarneau, by whom he was 
politely received. 

It was the enamored Saint Leon, who, under the 
disguise of a beard und hood, had eome to offer her 
proofs of his zeal and tenderness. She did not discern 
him until they were left alone, and Heaven knows with 
what joy and sensibility she reproached him for his im- 
prudence, and for thus risking his life. Saint Leon 





assured her, that he had employed certain means to pre- 
vent any suspicion or jealousy, and soon their whole 
conversation turned on how she could be withdrawn 
from the tyranny of such a husband. The two lovers 
agreed that nothing could be more difficult; and the 
plan they at last adopted was certainly most singular. 
It was settled that Adelaide should counterfeit being 
dead, and measures were taken accordingly. The wife 
of the Calabrese, although more contented, and in excel- 
lent health, since she had met again Saint Leon, made 
believe that her disorder was increased; a physician, 
gained over by the presents of the false Capuchin, cer- 
tified her danger, and soon the pretended Father Guig- 
nold no longer quitted her chamber, and every thing 
was so well managed, that she seemed to expire before 
their face. The funeral was arranged by Saint Leon, 
as he said, according to the last wishes of the defunct, 
who had desired to be buried in the convent of the 
Capuchins at Reggio; and on the night following the 
burial, she was taken out of the vault and transported 
to the cell of Father Guignold. After she had reposed 
some days in this sacred and inviolable asylum, the 
Breton missionary announced his intention of departing 
for Sicily, on his road to the Levant. A vessel con- 
veyed them speedily to Russina, attended by a youth to 
serve himas a lay brother; and it may be easily guess- 
ed who this companion was. Instead of crossing from 
Sicily to Turkey, they sailed from Messina to Naples, 
and from Naples to Rome, under the same disguises. 

“In this capital of the christian world, Saint Leon 
found protectors, and employed them to obtain two 
considerable favors; but both founded in justice, when 
the situations of himself and Adelaide were considered. 
Adelaide retired to a convent of nuns, and demanded 
that her marriage with the Calabrese should be set 
aside, because she had been married by force: some of 
the most essential ceremonies had been omitted. Saint 
Leon solicited to have the excommunication taken off, 
which he had incurred for having put on the dress of 
Saint Francois, without having a right to wear it; and 
for having forged a false order from the general of the 
Capuchins to go to Reggio; and for having, under this 
disguise, assisted in the evasion of his fair country- 
woman. 

“ The cause of the lady appeared to the courts more 
just than that of the gentleman; her reasons seemed 
perfectly sound—and as it was only necessary to have 
a verification of facts, letters were sent to Reggio for 
information. The affair of Saint Leon was considered 
as more serious. They were for having him remain a 
Capuchin, since he had counterfeited one so well: but 
that was not his intention; and it was necessary for 
him to press every friend to exert himself, that such a 
rigorous sentence should not be put into execution. - It 
was while this matter was pending, that, passing 
through a village in Lombardy, he met with the thread 
merchant from Quimper, whom those who have eom- 
menced this history have spoken of. As he continued 
to wear the Franciscan dress, he was obliged, through 
a singular circumstance, to preach a sermon in honor of 
the patron of the parish. He had arrived at this village 
exactly as the rector was sitting down to dinner, for, 
as it was the feast of the patron, he was regaling his 
brethren of the cloth. The pretended Father Guignold 
wes handsomely entertained, and after dinner the 
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rector was to preach the panegyric of his patron, Un- 
luckily he bad made himself unfit for this brilliant 
function; and the travelling Capuchin was intreated 
to perform it for him. He felt that it would be un- 
handsome to refuse, having been so kindly treated; but 
not being well acquainted with the character of their 
saint, whom he was to praise, he bawled loudly and so 
inarticulately, that his words could not well be under- 
stood, accompanied by gesticulations of such vehe- 
mence, that he fulfilled his task to the great satisfaction 
of the clergy, and even to the edification of the parish- 
ioners, 

“‘ At length St. Leon succeeded in obtaining his par- 
don, and liberty to lay aside the dress of Saint Frangois. 
During this time news was brought of the death of the 
Calabrese, husband to Adelaide: her father was also 
dead; and his daughter, having succeeded to his wealth, 
and at liberty, gave her hand to Saint Leon, who, re- 
nouncing alms and the hood, brought back triumphantly 
to Quimper-Corentin her who had given him such 
extraordinary proofs of her love. 

“There now only remained to satisfy the unhappy 
Kerenflute, as to the fate of the fair Aline and her lorn 
Sainval. They assured him they were returned from 
Pondicherry to Quimper as happy as kings, but without 
having otherwise reigned than in the hearts of each 
other. Hence it may be readily concluded, that the 
history which had been made of their adventures, was 
a pure fiction, and only a romance. But how could it 
have happened that, in this spirited history, the names 
of Aline and of Sainval, the description of the country 
house of M. de Lokrenan, and other circumstances, 
should have squared so exactly with. the truth, that the 
writer must have been a sorcerer from Quimper-Coren- 
tin to have done it so marvellously well? I will explain 
the riddle: A young officer of dragoons, full of wit 
and vivacity, had passed two years in quarters with his 
troop at Quimper: during so long a residence he became 
acquainted with the best company in that town and 
neighborhood, and of course had frequented the house of 
M. de Lokrenan ; he had even paid his court to Aline, 
and had often accompanied her to the country house 
where she had made butter, and assisted her in this 
rural employment—and the idea of it had remained 
strongly fixed in his memory. He quitted Brittany 
about the same time that Aline embarked for India— 
and, when at Paris, admitted to the society of some 
pretty women, who desired him to compose to them an 
agreeable and interesting tale, he, therefore, imagined 
that of the Queen of Golconda. 

“The names of Aline and Sainval, and the details of 
the country house, being ever in his mind, he introduced 
them into the tale, and what was considered at Paris as 
a novel, was at Quimper believed as authentic news ; 
which, if it wanted confirmation as to some of the cir- 
cumstances, had a strong foundation of probability. 
There was not, however, one word of truth in it: Aline 
had safely arrived at her uncle’s in Pondicherry, and 
Sainval had likewise made the same fortunate voyage 

to that town. The niece had captivated the heart of an 
old merchant, who had settled all he was worth on‘mar- 
rying her. Sainval had offered himself when she was 
freed by death from her old husband, and had met with 
her uncle’s approbation, as he was young and agreea- 


their fortune at Quimper; and you will agree with me, 
that no story can be more simple and less romanticthan 
theirs. Fortunate inhabitants of Quimper-Corentin, 
what a happy lot is yours! You only suffer from false 
alarms, whilst others endure real evils. I sincerely 
congratulate you on your happiness, and wish the same 
to all who hear me.” 

Thus did M. de Verbois conclude the history of the 
lovers of Quimper-Corentin. Madame de Marcel and 
the company applauded this denouement—and should 
any critics dare to say that there is very little probabili- 
ty in the manner these heroes and heroines of this his- 
tory were extricated from their embarrassments, the 
more just will allow that the restrictions imposed were 
very hard and difficult to execute, and that, from the 
exclusion of magic and poison, they could scarcely 
have been otherwise brought home again safely and 


happily. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous, from 1795 to 1830—drawn from the 
Port-folio of an Officer of the Empire, and translated from the 
French for the Messenger, by a gentleman in Paris. 


M. MANGIN IN 1830. 


M. Mangin is one of the men of the restoration who 
has accumulated upon his own head the largest share 
of public hatred. His uselessly cruel conduct in the 
affair of General Berton, and his vexatious and inju- 
rious proceedings while prefect of police, concurred 
to make him fear the effects of popular revenge, after 
the overthrow of the power which he had served. 

More lucky than the ministers of Charles X., who 
were much less detested, he succeeded in leaving 
France without being disturbed. M. Mangin was in- 
debted for his quiet escape to M. Bavoux, his imme- 
diate successor in the prefecture of police. Let us sup- 
pose M. Bavoux under similar circumstances, in the 
power of M. Mangin ; would he have got off as easily ? 

When the royal guard, driven from the streets of 
Paris, was concentrating itself at the Carrousel and the 
Louvre, the gendamerie of Paris, which guarded the 
prefecture of police, had to abandon its post and follow 
the general movement. M. Mangin, whose wife had 
recently been delivered, precipitately abandoned his 
hotel, without even taking time to conceal or destroy 
important papers which were afterwards found on his 
table. He had obtained a temporary asylum in the 
house of a superior officer, employed in the prefecture 
of police, who, after having served under the empire 
and during the hundred days, had the rare happiness 
of not being stripped of his office by the restoration. 

A provisionary government, under the name of a 
municipal commission, had been installed at the Hotel 
de Ville. M. Bavoux, appointed prefect of police, had 
taken immediate possession of the prefecture. His 


modesty had induced him to accept with great readiness 
the advice and assistance of Count Real, who had been 
sent to him by M. Manguin, one of the members of the 
municipal commission. They were together engaged 





ble. A year afterward they had embarked to enjoy 





in the despatch of business, when a superior officer, 
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belonging to the prefecture, was announced. He had 
served under M. Real during the hundred days, and 
was known and esteemed by him. 

“Sir,” said he, on entering, “I have a confidential 
communication to make to you.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘‘Madam Mangin has demanded an asylum from 
me. She has just risen from child-bed, and is suffering 
a good deal. You will suppose that I have accorded it 
to her.” 

“You have done well.” 

“ If she is unwell,” added M. Bavoux, “let her return 
and occupy her apartments. I will not lodge there. 
She will be respected and properly attended to. If she 
has occasion for money, let her be supplied.” 

“No; she says she wants nothing.” 

M. Real, perceiving some hesitation in the manner 
of the officer, quickly replied : 

“You have something else to say. Is madam Man- 
gin alone at your house ?” 

“1 must confess that M. Mangin is there also.” 

“Speak low, sir,” said M. Bavoux; “do not let 
every body into our confidence.” 

“He must leave immediately,” added M. Real. “If 
he were discovered I would not answer for him.” 

“How can he go?” 

““If he has taken nothing with him—if he wants mo- 
ney, he must be furnished with it, and his effects sent 
after him: but he must leave this very day.” 

“He cannot without a passport.” 

“We will have one made out for him.” 

“ But under his own name he will be recognized.” 

“‘ Let some other one be taken, and let him disguise 
himself. Take the first name that occurs, and let him 
pass as a merchant, and all will be well.” 

The passport was immediately made out, and M. 
Mangin left Paris that very evening for Switzer- 
land. 

As prefect of police, M. Mangin was irresponsible ; 
but, whether with or without reason, he was detested. 
Though the law could not reach him, he might not 
have been entirely safe from popular vengeance. 
Thanks to M. Bavoux and M. Real, M. Mangin, hap- 
pier than mary of the exiles of the restoration, was 
enabled to return to his country, and to die in his na- 
tive land, 


A PATRIOTIC GIFT. 


After the revolution of July, the high officers of state 
hastened to abandon a part of their salaries in favor of 
the victims of the memorable days. I had gone to the 
Luxembourg palace, where I met one of the great offi- 
cers of the Chamber of Peers. He observed an editor 
sitting near me, and came up to us. 

“Do me the pleasure,” he said to my friend, “to 
announce in your next number, that [ have abandoned 
10,000 francs of my salary in favor of those wounded 
in July.” (The salary of the noble peer was 100,000 
franes, exclusive of a house, wood, and lights.) “ You 
must understand that I shall lose nothing by this, but, 
on the contrary, gain. I have, heretofore, given 20,000 
francs for concerts during the winter. I will now give 


MARTAINVILLE, 


Martainville died of gout on the last day of the revolu- 

tion of July. It was a piece of good fortune for him, The 

new government would not, like the restoration, have 

paid for the treason of Recque in 1815, or the labors of 
the monarchical writer. Martainville had many artifi- 

cial wants, and was not young enough to recommence 

the precarious and joyous life which he led under the 

empire. 

Let the reader figure to himself, Martainville dining 
in a café with his friend M. Etienne, then a collaborateur 
of his, now a deputy and a rich proprietor, and waiting 
patiently until the latter could obtain the means of pay- 
ing for their meal, M. Etienne having gone to ask some 
little money in advance for a manuscript which he had 
just finished. Martainville often said that this period 
of daily privation was the happiest of his life. 

He discovered a singular method of discharging a 
debt contracted with a confectioner on the Boulevast du 
Temple. Martainville walked, during a part of the 
afternoon, up and down the pavement opposite the shop 
of his creditor, and rarely any person of his acquaint- 
ance passed without offering to take something with 
him. He never refused. They entered the nearest 
confectioner’s, which was that of his creditor. Mar- 
tainville asked for kirschenwasser, which he stated to 
be excellent in that establishment. The garcon filled 
the glass of the friend with the liquor, and Martain- 
ville’s, without its being perceived, with clear water. 
When a second glass was proposed, Martainville al- 
ways accepted it. The same thing was repeated seve- 
ral times during the evening, and Martainville thus suc- 
ceeded in diminishing his account, while he threw cus- 
tom in the way of his creditor. 

Martainville was an excellent story teller. I have 
heard him tell the following anecdote, which I take to 
be true; for there was nothing in it to gratify his own 
vanity : 

One evening in a café he was quietly looking on ata 
game of billiards. One of the players was an English- 
man. A stroke had been made about which there was 
some doubt. The question was about a carambol. 
The persons standing around are consulted, and the 
Englishman approached Martainville. 

“ Did I not, sir, carambol ?” 

“TI did not see the stroke, and I cannot conscien- 
tiously decide.” 

“Sir, you ought to have seen it, and you ought to 
say that I carambolled.” 

“ But, sir, l have the honor to repeat to you that I did 
not see it.” 

“You have seen it, sir, and it is bad faith on your 
part not to state that I have carambolled.” 

“] protest to you that I did not see the stroke.” 

The Englishman, in a rage, seized a billiard queue 
and gave Martainville several blows, from whom he 
was at last with difficulty separated. Martainville 
demanded satisfaction from his brutal adversary ; it was 
promised, and the meeting was fixed for the next 
morning. 

At the appointed hour Martainville was on the ground 
with his witness and his arms. The Englishman had 
not yet arrived. At last he came, but alone and on 





no more: so I shall make 10,000 francs.” 


horseback. Without dismounting, he approached Mar- 
tainville. 
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“ Did I not, sir, carambol ?” 

“That is not the question at present: you have grossly 
insulted me, and you must give me satisfaction. I told 
you yesterday that I did not see your stroke: since that 
time I can have seen nothing.” 

“Ah! [ have not carambolled ?” 

And the Englishman gave Martainville two strokes 
with his riding whip, spurred his horse, and rode off at 
a gallop. 

Martainville never saw him again. 


M. PARCEVAL DE GRANDMAISON, AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


M. Parceval de Grandmaison, after having formed a 
part of the sort of institute which accompanied Bona- 
parte into Egypt, became a member of the French aca- 
demy. He was a literary man of distinction and mo- 
desty—a man of intelligence, good-natured and service- 
able, and generally beloved and esteemed. His death 
caused deep and just regret. M. Parceval de Grand- 
maison was at least as absent as le Menalque de la 
Bruyére. 

One day, about five o’clock, M. Parceval de Grand- 
maison returned home for the purpose of dining. The 
door of the house in which he lodged was closed by a 
heavy five horse wagon. It being impossible to pass 
behind the wagon, he had to go around the farthest 
horse—the horses being driven tandem. In his passage 
around, M. Parceval entirely forgot that he was going 
to dinner, and proceeded to the café, which he was 
accustomed to visit every evening, to’ read the journals. 
On entering, he looked at the clock, and was astonished 
to find it so early. “I must,” said he, “have dined 
earlier and quicker than usual.” He ordered some 
coffee, surrounded himself with all the journals that he 
could procure, and commenced reading them as a means 
of whiling away the time until the opening of the 
theatres. 

In the course of the evening he felt some uneasiness 
about the stomach. Fle attributed these disagreeable 
symptoms to a difficult digestion, and determined to 
speak to his housekeeper, whom he supposed had fur- 
nished him too heavy food. Time passed on—the 
uneasiness in his stomach redoubled. M. Parceval de- 
termined to return home and get some tea. It was 
served: he took four or five cups without experiencing 
the least amelioration. On the contrary, the tea acting 
on an enfeebled stomach, produced still more violent 
irritation. The housekeeper became alarmed, and 
called in a physician. 

The symptoms of too great abstinence have, it ap- 
pears, some analogy to those of indigestion. The phy- 
sician was deceived himself; and inquired of M. Parce- 
val what he had eaten for dinner. 

“T dined at home, and as usual; I do not remember 
what was served up to me.” 

“But, sir,” replied the housekeeper, “ you did not 
dine here.” 

“ How ! not dine here ?” 

“No, sir; I waited for you till seven o'clock, but you 
did not return home.” 

After some reflection, M. Parceval concluded by con- 
vincing himself that he had not dined at all. 








M. Parceval de Grandmaison had a brother, like him- 
self, a man of talents. This brother had another spe- 
cies of singularity, that of dressing like a pauper. One 
day he presented himself for the purpose of entering the 
Tuilleries. The sentinel taking him for a beggar, re- 
fused him admission. An officer passed at the moment. 
M. Parceval, in a passion, addressed himself to him, 
asking why it was that he was refused permission to 
enter a public garden. 

“It is, my brave fellow,” replied the officer, “‘ because 
you have the appearance of a robber, and the orders to 
the guards compel them to exelude beggars and such 
persons.” 

“IT! TI look like a robber ? it is rather you that do so.” 

“How! I?” 

“Yes, you, with your silver laced coat, your silver 
epaulettes, &c.: you look more like a robber than I do. 
I may, very probably, look like one who has been rob- 
bed: if you had said that, I might have understood 
you.” 

And he walked off muttering, “a robber—a pretty 
robber indeed !” 


AN ADVANCEMENT WITHOUT INTRIGUE. 


The little history I am about to relate belongs to the 
period of the empire, but I omitted to insert it in the 
first volume. I hope that when the account has been 
read, I shall be pardoned for this additional infraction of 
the chronological order, which I have endeavored to 
follow so far as my memory would allow me. 

Writing for the journals has always appeared to me 
the best political and literary school for young men 
who propose any serious objects to themselves. In the 
journals, in fact, one sees every thing, one writes about 
every thing, and one examines every thing. It is then 
not at all extraordinary that many statesmen, many 
legislators, and many public functionaries, should have 
risen from the press, Regnaud de Saint-Jean d’Angely, 
the duke of Bassano, M. Réal, M. Reederer, were all 
a long time writers for the public journals, During the 
restoration the journalists enjoyed but little favor. This 
profession could then scarcely raise one beyond a seat 
in the chamber of deputies, very rarely to the council of 
state, and then only to the rank of a master of requests. 
Since the revolution of July we have seen at least sixty 
journalists elevated to the rank of ministers, of peers, 
deputies, counsellors of state, prefects, sub-prefects, &c, 

The life of an editor has this additional advantage for 
young men—that it brings them necessarily in connec- 
tion with remarkable men of all parties, causes them to 
be properly appreciated, and thus furnishes them use- 
ful and solid support in their future career. 

I have to mention an instance of brilliant fortune in 
an individual who was originally a journalist, and one 
of the most subaltern class.) M. de M—— was during 
the consulate employed on the Journal de Paris, of which 
M. Reederer was a part proprietor, when he was acci- 
dentally removed from that situation to be placed in 
one which led him afterwards to the most intimate con- 
fidence of the emperor. 

M. de M——, a grandson of Pallissot, had received 
a good education; but by nature mild, modest, and 
even timid, he required that his first steps should be 
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aided. He required the assistance of accident or friend- 
ship, without which he would have remained where he 
originally was. His place in the Journal de Paris was 
one of but little importance and but badly paid. He 
was charged with the preparation of little items of 
news, such as suicides, fires, and broken legs; and in 
addition, as he wrote handsomely, he was expected, at 
leisure moments, to write directions. 

Louis Bonaparte having been nominated colonel of 
the fifth regiment of dragoons, applied to M. Rederer 
for a secretary, who gave him M.de M—. Thus this 
young man passed several months at the Ecole Militaire, 
in transcribing the orders of the day, and writing the 
correspondence of a colonel of dragoons. 

Joseph Bonaparte had collected a large quantity of 
books at his chateau of Morfontaine, of which he wished 
to form a library. Meeting his brother Louis one day, 
he inquired of him if he knew of any young man capable 
of classifying books, and preparing a catalogue. Louis 
thought of M. de M——; and, without any further 
knowledge of him, without even knowing his name, 
Joseph Bonaparte sent the young man thus recom- 
mended to him, to Morfontaine. 

For fifteen days M. de M—— worked with great 
assiduity, but soon found himself in great difficulty. 
No longer enjoying his place in the Journal de Paris, he 
ceased to receive the moderate wages attached to it, and 
Joseph had thought of any thing but of fixing the salary 
of his new librarian. One day having visited his cha- 
teau, he bestowed a great deal of praise upon the work 
that had been executed ; but M. de M——, who did not 
know how to support himself, was yet too diffident to 
speak of his wants. At first he obtained some little 
money from the Journal de Paris ; and, at last, assuming 
great courage, he undertook to write to Joseph, to beg 
him to fix his compensation. Joseph hastened to repair 
his neglect, and M. de M was appointed his secre- 
tary and librarian, with a salary of 3000 francs. M. de 
M—— would have remained in that position all his 
life, if he had been permitted to do so; but he was 
called to a higher destiny. 

One day the first consul conversing with Joseph, 
mentioned that he wanted a young man who worked 
well, and could assist M. de Bourrienne, who was over- 
powered with labor. 

“Can you furnish me any one?” he said, to Joseph. 

“Tam not certain; I haye a young man at Morfon- 
taine, whom I have employed in arranging my library. 
I have seen but little of him, but he seems to be intelli- 
gent. He is mild, modest, and his writing appeared to 
be very handsome.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“T have known his name—he has written it for me; 
but I have entirely forgotten it.” 

“No matter, send for him.” 

An officer is sent for; he is ordered to take a car- 
riage and to proceed to Morfontaine to find a young 
man whose name is not given, but who he was informed 
was employed in the library of the chateau. The offi- 
cer thought that the person was to be arrested. He sat 
off, having procured an escort, arrived at Morfontaine, 
possessed himself of M. de M——, without allowing 
him a moment of time, without furnishing him the 
least explanation, and guarding him with great care as 








officer gave an account of his mission. He was ordered 

to conduct the gentleman into the cabinet of M. de 

Bourrienne. He is scarcely in the room before M. de 

M is installed in the bureau, and set to work. He 

had not breakfasted at the time that he was taken from 

Morfontaine. At dinner time, no one thought of him. 
He continued to work, and was about to sink down 
from mere want of food, when M. de Bourrienne, seeing 
the alteration in his countenance, thought of asking him 
if he was not sick. 

** No, sir,” he replied, “ but I am extremely hungry.” 
“How ! extremely hungry ?” 

“Yes, sir; I had not breakfasted before I was 
brought here, and I have not dined since.” 

“And why did you not say so?” 

“TI did not dare to do so.” 

M. de Bourrienne hastened to have every thing fur- 
nished to his young assistant that he had occasion for, 
and gave the first consul an account of what had hap- 
pened. The modesty and simplicity of the young man 
pleased Bonaparte very much. He saw M. de M—— 
from time to time, and easily perceived that he was 
endowed with qualities which only required to be de- 
veloped. He became more and more attached to him ; 
and when he was compelled to remove M. de Bour- 
rienne from near his person, M. de M—— was appointed 
his successor. 








THE WHITE SULPHUR, 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SINCE. 


By A. C., of South Carolina. 


Just as the guests at the White Sulphur, about the 
middle of July, 1813, had risen from dinner, it was 
remarked that there would soon be a shower. In a 
short time the thunder began to growl. There was not 
a breath of air: all was as still as death. The sky and 
surrounding mountains were black. The large drops 
began to fall. Then came the rustling breeze. Peals 
of thunder followed upon peals, and clap afier clap. 
The wind swept down the intervening vallies. Quick 
and sharp flashes of lightning made the inmates of the 
cabins start up and pace their rooms in alarm. Sud- 
denly there was a loud crash, followed by the falling of 
an immense oak, that stood in the adjacent wood. 
Instantly smoke began to ascend. The tree had been 
struck by the electric fluid and set on fire. The rain 
fell in torrents, accompanied by hail. In an hour the 
storm passed away to the southward, and the sun 
broke forth in cloudless glory. The terror that had 
filled every bosom was dispelled, and the company left 
their apartments. The hum of the crowd was again 
heard, and at the usual time the ladies reappeared in 
their evening dresses, moving in different directions 
along the walks. 

Curiosity is on tip-toe at all watering-places, when- 
ever a new comer makes his appearance. It is asked, 
eagerly, who is he? Where is he from? Does any 
body know any thing about him? Silent comments 
are made by the spectators upon his manner and per- 
sonal attractions, and most commonly he is placed in 





a prisoner of state. On his return to Malmaison, the 


that rank which he actually maintains in general society. 
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A young man wearing the undress uniform of a 
naval officer, well mounted, and accompanied by a ser- 
vant, stopped at the spring. It was evident that he had 
encountered the recent tempest, and had been drenched 
by the rain. All eyes were fixed on him as he walked 
up, slowly and feebly to the house. Those women 
who saw him pitied him ; for his pale countenance and 
emaciated frame proved that he had really come in 
search of health, and that his sufferings had been neither 
light nor of short duration, The stranger was tall and 
finely proportioned. His carriage was more gentle and 
graceful than is common to men of his vocation; his 
eye was of the deepest blue ; his complexion, which 
was unusually fair, was shaded by a profusion of light 
hair, which curled thickly and spontaneously. There 
was an uncommon share of energy in the expression of 
his countenance ; and although he could not be more 
than three and twenty, he seemed already to have en- 
dured much hard service. A close observer would have 
concluded that his soul was the seat of noble and gene- 
rous sentiments, and that he was just such a man as 
would strike the imagination of an accomplished and 
highly intellectual woman, and, if he wished it, take her 
affections captive: for however much the softer sex 
may admire in the opposite one, genius, courage, ac- 
quirements and humanity, their delight in the contem- 
plation of these qualities is heightened to rapturous en- 
thusiasm, when united with personal elegance. The 
Lieutenant soon mingled with the throng. Although 
naturally shy and unobtrusive, he met all advances to- 
wards an acquaintance kindly and politely. But he 
was laboring under a deep depression of spirits, owing, 
as all supposed, and as was the fact, to the shattered 
condition of his health. 

Early one morning, a carriage drawn by four horses 
stopped at the White Sulphur, from which there alighted 
an elderly gentleman and lady, accompanied by a girl 
who appeared to be about nineteen. The equipage of 
the visiter was splendid, and indicated his expensive 
tastes, and the extent of his private fortune. He was 
a native and a citizen of South Carolina. Mr. H——, 
when young, had resided in Europe for several years. 
During his absence, he had perfected his knowledge of 
French and Spanish, by an intimate intercourse with 
men of education and rank, who spoke those languages 
with classical purity. In general society his manner 
was easy and polished, yet decided. He expressed his 
opinions upon all subjects boldly and frankly, yet 
with marked respect for those who differed from him. 
He had studied no science profoundly, yet he had 
collected a large mass of valuable infurmation, which 
he detailed to those with whom he associated in an 
acceptable manner. Whilst he paid on all occasions 
the most delicate regard to the feelings of others, he 

repelled as quick as thought, the slightest intrusion on 
his own. When his resentments were aroused they 
were vehemently expressed. That he was proud of 
his ancestry, and jealous of his personal dignity and 
honor, was manifest to every one with whom he became 
acquainted. Mrs. H , When young, was beautiful. 
She was gay, sensitive, devoted to such society as 
suited her tastes. With her equals she was agreeable, 
spirited, and even fascinating. Towards the honest 
poor she was bountiful—towards the vulgar she was 








and even gave them her personal assistance, as well as 
a portion of her ample pecuniary means. On great 
occasions she was distinguished by the richness of her 
attire, and the loftiness of her manner. If others ex- 
pected to partake of her hospitalities, or to be honored 
with her smiles, they were required to pay her that 
homage which she conceived to be due to rank, talent, 
and opulence. 

The daughter, Anna H— , was not perfectly beau- 
tiful. She had been carefully and usefully educated, 
Her mother had desired to fit her to adorn either the 
most clevated station in society, or to sit by an unambi- 
tious hearth, a domestic queen, where grandeur should 
be unknown, and where her husband in her society 
could not fear the worst of fortune’s malice—where she 
might banish melancholy from all her household, and 
speed the hours with lively cares. 

No woman ever felt the power of poetry and song 
more deeply than Anna H——. On several occasions 
she had composed slight poetical effusions, bearing 
marks of genius and a cultivated taste. Devoted to 
music, she touched the strings of her harp with infinite 
tenderness. It was impossible for any ingenuous youth 
to resist her smile, or to be content with a single view 
of her. And he who loved her felt as though he could 
not permit the winds of Heaven to visist her too rudely. 

It was not to be wondered at that Anna H—— com- 
manded the homage of the first young men in the part 
of the country where she resided. That she was de- 
lighted with the attentions which were paid her—that 
she rejoiced in the conquests achieved by her personal 
charms, it was impossible to doubt—for she was a wo- 
man! On her first coming, the Lieutenant, who was 
recovering his strength, often passed and repassed her. 
Both seemed willing to halt and converse upon indif- 
ferent topics. On more than one occasion she adverted 
to his travels abroad, as he had been much in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean. He imparted 
his valuable knowledge with eloquence and power. 
The susceptible girl listened with delight to the grace- 
ful sailor. If she had not wished to reciprocate the 
enjoyment which she felt in these hasty, partial, and 
interrupted interviews, she would have done violence 
to her nature, and to that mysterious and irresistible 
attraction which exists between the sexes. At the 
evening dance, she felt a secret pride, and why, she did 
not exactly know, when the Lieutenant demanded her 
hand, and accompanied her through its mazes. How 
light her air—how delicate her glee! It seemed as if 
there was nothing that could disturb the serenity of her 
temper—or sadden her brow—or repress the smiles 
which she bestowed in profusion upon those who fol- 
lowed in her train. 

It was proposed one evening, that the younger part 
of the visiters should make an excursion to the neigh- 
boring hills on horseback. If a young female of the 
present day—repining in indolence in her deeply cush- 
ioned carriage, with colorless cheek, the ringlets of her 
hair and the folds of her rich dress undisturbed—be an 
object to be admired ; still she, who, wrapped in her 
riding habit, brushes away the dew of the morning, 
decked in the roses of health, is an object to be loved. 
The one is the lifeless statue of the sculptor—the other 

the living animated child of nature. : 








intolerant, With the afflicted she sympathised deeply, 


There was a bustle amongst the wayfaring party. 
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The grooms were called, and the necessary orders 
given. The servants, who were going along, were di- 
rected to put up some refreshments—those of the gen- 
tlemen who played, took their flutes and clarionets, 
When it was announced that all was ready, a spirited 
Virginian led up for the “little South Carolinian,” as 
Anna H—— was called, a small and perfectly beauti- 
ful blooded filly, that looked like a domesticated deer— 
she was so docile. Anna was struck by the symmetry 
of her form, and making a sudden spring adjusted her- 
self in.a twinkling in the saddle. The balmy air had 
given a deep color to her cheek and unusual animation 
to her dark intellectual eye. Her blushes sprung from 
the joy with which her bosom was almost bursting. 
Over her countenance a thousand shadows were mo- 
ving. Set off with a becoming green riding dress, a 
silk handkerchief around her neck, fastened by a glit- 
tering diamond pin, a small light hat, and seizing the 
whip which was handed her, she touched the animal 
gently, who put forward as though she moved on 
springs, and was even conscious of the precious burden 
which she bore. Leading the van, Anna was followed 
by a splendid train of more than forty, and a proud and 
happy train it was of southern chivalry and southern 
beauty. How much of virtue, of affection, intelligence 
and accomplishment, was there in that joyful company! 
How many of those who went forth on that day have 
since been wrapped in their winding sheets, and become 
the prey of icy, unrelenting worms! Of those who still 
survive how many of the world’s afflictions have they 
suffered—how many vicissitudes of fortune have they 
encountered! Already some of them have begun to 
feel the withering influence of accumulated years, whilst 
others are care-worn widows and anxious mothers, 
Passing rapidly over the rough road, along which the 
sojourners pursued their way, they arrived at the foot 
of the mountain, which they were to ascend by a wind- 
ing and difficult path. Having at length reached the 
summit, they were amply compensated for their toil, 
The sun had risen unobscured by the slightest cloud ; 
his golden beams had dissipated the mists which had 
gathered through the night upon the deep vallies that 
separated the tall cliffs. A number of hunters, who 
resided near the White Sulphur, had gone upon the 
chase with the hounds, at the first dawn of the morn- 


ing. The indistinct cry of the dogs that were afar off 


was heard. The sound, first in one and then in ano- 
ther direction, marked the doublings of the stag which 
they were hotly pursuing. The crack of a rifle told 
that he had passed one of ‘the stands that was occupied. 
The busy and rejoicing reapers, in the fields that were 
miles off, appeared no larger than children. Here and 
there a farm house was discovered, and the cattle gra- 
zing around on the luxuriant grass. The teams were 
hauling the heavily laden waggons to the barns. The 
hours passed off delightfully. Some of the gentlemen 
had cut away the branches of a wild grape vine in the 
low grounds, which the servants had brought along, 
and out of which a rude swing was made, which if not 
very comfortable in the use, was the cause of much 
merriment. A while after mid-day the provisions were 
spread out upon a@’broad and smooth rock. The wait- 
ers were despatched down the side of the mountain, 
with their pitchers, to a cool and gushing fountain. 


relief from the monotony of a seaman’s life, in the cul- 
tivation of his taste for this delicious art. He was de- 
voted to his guitar—often the companion of his melan- 
choly hours. His powers of execution had been great- 
ly improved during his visits to the sea coasts of Spain 
and Italy. He sung several spirited and humorous 
canzona and ballads. Nowthe company were all clus- 
tered together, and now divided into small parties. A 
few of the fair maidens, accompanied by gentlemen, 
moved off under the pretent of hunting wild flowers. 
But they soon halted rated into pairs. Anon 
they were espied listening to the soft words of their 
lovers, either in breathless confusion, or with arch au- 
dacity. 

Whilst all were wholly unconscious how rapidly the 
time was flying, one of the servants announced that 
clouds were gathering in the west, and that they might 
be overtaken by a gust—an event so common and so 
sudden in those elevated regions. Every one was 
startled at this unwelcome and unexpected intelligence. 
Taking their departure in themtmost haste, they pro- 
ceeded but a short distance. before it became evident 
that they would not be able to the Springs before 
the falling of the rain. It was them suggested that they 
should take shelter in a waste house, about two miles 
off, which in former days had been used as a stopping 
place, by the numerous emigrants removing to the rich 
lands bordering on the Kanawha and Ohio rivers. 
Although the horses flew along the path, the tra- 
vellers had scarcely reached their desolate retreat, be- 
fore the rain began to pour down in torrents, and conti- 
nued falling for several hours. The situation of the 
company became irksome and uncomfortable. At last 
they set out, fearing that they might be overtaken by 
night, and proceeded at a rapid pace. In the morning 
they had passed a stream which was scarcely three feet 
deep; but on now approaching it, all were surprised to 
find that it was greatly swollen and impetuous. Still 
those who were in front, led by a resident of the vicini- 
ty, plunged in, and passed over without much apparent 
difficulty. Anna H— was about midway of the crowd. 
When she reached the brink of the creek, several be- 
hind her were precipitated upon her. The filly, on 
entering the water, diverged from the shallow ford, 
slipped, and her rider fell, before her immediate attend- 
ant could make the slightest effort to save her. The 
terrified girl floated off in a moment on the angry 
stream, sinking gradually—being drawn down by the 
water absorbed by her clothing. She made not a strug- 
gle to avert her destiny. Suddenly there was a loud 
and penetrating cry from the rear, to clear the way! 
The Lieutenant came running with all his might, and 
as he ran threw to either side of him his hat, coat, neck- 
cloth and waistcoat. In all his movements there was a 
desperate fury. Casting himself upon the flood, he 
made eagerly after the object of his heroical pursuit. 
At a considerable distance from the spot where she had 
fallen, the victim wholly disappeared—but as she rose 
to the surface, the Lieutenant seized her by her hair, 
which was disengaged, her hat being lost. The main 
difficulty now lay in taking the sufferer to the shore. 
The water ran so rapidly that the Lieutenant was com- 
pelled to swim obliquely, dragging Anna after him, and 
having caught a bush, he thus held to his charge until 





The Lieutenant was fond of music. He had found 







he received assistance. At last the pale and senseless 
Vou. V.—17 
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body was laid upon the ground, All who were present 
were in the deepest distress and alarm: the females 
were overwhelmed with grief and horror, A young 
physician who was along, suggested that the patient 
might be restored. Having placed her in such a posi- 
tion as to throw the water from the chest, he ordered 
her to be rubbed, and made many unsuccessful efforts 
to draw blood. After an hour, there were symptoms 
of returning respiration. A messenger was despatched 
to the Spring to quiet the fears of the visiters, and to 
procure a carriage. 

After much conversation about the sad and nearly 
fatal accident which had happened, the guests retired 
for the night, but resumed the subject the next morning 
at the breakfast table. Every tongue was loud in praise 
of the heroism of the Lieutenant. Whilst all were 
anxiously looking for him to enter the room, one of the 
waiters stated that he and his boy had left before day- 
light. This intelligence filled every one with amaze- 
ment. Nobody knew or could guess whither he had 
gone, or what could have caused his sudden and appa- 
rently mysterious departure. 

Anna H—, under the influence of an anodyne, had 
become composed. When she awoke at a late hour, 
shefound her father and mother sitting by her bed-side. 
Slight allusions were made to her almost miraculous 
preservation. In the course of the day her female ac- 
quaintances visited her, and spoke in raptures of the 
noble young sailor. One of them observed, “ How 
strange it is that he went off so suddenly—and without 
saying good-bye to a soul; without permitting any one 
to thank him for saving the life of our friend, at the 
imminent hazard of his own.” + These words had 
scarcely escaped from the lips of the speaker, before 
Anna, raising herself up and placing her head upon 
her hand, and her elbow on the pillow, exclaimed— 
“Gone! gone where?” To which it was replied— 
** He is certainly gone, and no mortal can tell where.” 
Throwing herself back, the distressed girl fell into a 
deep reverie, and the tears trickled down her cheek. She 
seemed to be saying to herself, “It would have been 
far better for me if I,had not. been snatched from a 
watery grave.” The vigilant mother beheld those tears 
with unutterable anguish, because she saw that the re- 
cent incident might give color to the whole future life 
of her only child. Her pride and affection revolted at 
the thought of her daughter becoming the victim of a 
hopeless and unreciprocated passion, 

The approach of autumn admonished the visiters at 
the White Sulphur that it was time to return to their 
homes. The pleasures of the last two months had 
been enjoyed, and were gone forever. First one and 
then another family had bade adieu. Mr. and Mrs. 
H— became anxious to depart. The daughter was 
thoughtful and solitary—a feeling to which she had be- 
fore been a stranger. At length the driver was seated, 
the postillions mounted, the carriage moved off rapid- 

ly, and soon disappeared from those who had collected 
to say farewell. The journey to Anna was long and 
wearisome: her thoughts were forever fixed on the 
Lieutenant, whose manly graces became every day 
more captivating in her view. She recollected certain 
slight incidents that had occurred at the creek after her 
restoration, and amongst others, that the Lieutenant 
had asked her with trembling anxiety if her person had 


been in any way injured by her fall; and when the 
carriage had been drawn up for her to be laid in it, he 
lifted her up, folded her in his arms, and bore her along 
with a degree of delicacy, tenderness and care, which 
had filled her heart to overflowing. However, she 
imagined that her domestic engagements would drive off 
those painful recollections that haunted and annoyed 
her. 

When she arrived inaight of her father’s magnificent 
patrimonial establishment, situated on an island on the 
coast of Carolina, she was partially aroused from her 
despondency. She was returning to the spot where 
she was born. How many fond endearments are asso- 
ciated with the remembrance of even the humblest 
home! As the travellers passed in at the gate that 
opened upon the broad avenue, planted on either side 
with the beautiful magnolia and china trees, the nu- 
merous field hands espied them, stopped their work 
and gazed. As they approached the stately mansion- 
house, the younger slaves came forth from their cabins 
to welcome the arrival of their lordly master. The 
privileged house servants presented themselves, and 
whilst engaged in removing the baggage, were telling 
how lonesome they had been, and detailing all the news 
which they had heard about the people of the neigh- 
borhood. The superannuated negroes came, limping 
along, and offered their respectful congratulations, which 
were graciously returned. 

Anna’s ancient and affectionate nurse followed her 
into her apartment, and inquired how she was pleased 
with her jaunt—observing with an exulting smile that 
she knew there was not as pretty a girl as her at the 
Springs, and that she had expected to see some hand- 
some young men coming home with her. After a pause, 
she said, “But I reckon they will be along after 
a while.” Anna drew away the kindhearted creature 
gently from this painful topic. 

The next morning after an early breakfast, Mrs. 
H— and her daughter set out on a visit to the dwellings 
of the slaves. The children that had been born during 
their absence were presented with maternal pride; the 
cares of the sick were considered ; whatever was amiss 
in the houses was promptly corrected ; kind encourage- 
ment was given to those who were seriously ill, and the 
necessary refreshments ordered. Fanatical devotion to 
abstract principles, without due regard to attendant cir- 
cumstances, is one of the hallucinations that marks our 
age and country. But can asingle being be found, who 
after viewing the working of this patriarchal system, 
would desire to break it up, founded as it is upon re- 
ciprocal affection, mutual interest, and perfect protec- 
tion? 

The Lieutenant proceeded on his journey with all 
practicable despatch. Having passed the Blue Ridge, 
he took to a publie conveyance, directing his course to 
the north. He had left his port with the greatest reluc- 
tance, and at the earnest entreaty of his physician and 
friend. Like all his associates in the same service, his 
faculties were absorbed in the thrilling events which 
were then occurring on the land and the water, and like 
them was watching eagerly for an opportunity to try 
the perils of battle, and “ pluck upidrowned honor by 
the locks,” amidst its carnage. The Lieutenant had 
been ordered to join one of our national vessels, just 





ready for sea. Her equipments were complete: her 
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Crew counted on certain victory, whenever the enemy 
could be met and fought. The anchors were weighed— 
the star-spangled banner and silver sails were spread 
out to the propitious breeze ; her commander proudly 
trod her deck ; her parting salute was answered by the 
huzzas of countless thousands: she moved away from 
their anxious gaze “ like a thing of life,” followed by 
many a pious prayer to Heaven for her safety and suc- 
cess. 

The family on the island soon became settled. Mr. 
H— was engaged in the preparation of his annual crop 
for market. His wife was giving a general superinten- 
dance to the extensive arrangements of her household. 
Their friends came in numbers from the main land to 
congratulate them on their return. Anna was often sad. 
The mother perceiving that her wounded spirit had be- 
gun to feed upon itself, persuaded her to invite her 
school-companion and friend Henrietta R—, to visit and 
spend some time with her. This girl was almost a 
mountain nymph; she had been born and raised in the 
upper country of Carolina, where her father owned a 
baronial estate. The natural dispositions of the two 
girls were opposite; and yet whilst the frolic graces of 
the one had charmed the heart of her companion, the 
retiring diffidence of the other had enkindled a like 
feeling of regard. Henrietta was as pensive as the 
morning; all her anxious hopes were subdued by the 
patient fortitude of woman, and her griefs, from which 
even she was not wholly exempted, settled into gentle 
rest. Her bright and peaceful brow added to the lustre 
of the rich ringlets that floated over it; her deep medi- 
tative eye overflowed with pious sentiments; her aspi- 
rations pointed to a seraphic immoriality ; on her cheek 
there dwelt the tenderest bloom. No sensitive mind 
could contemplate her thoughtfulness and beauty with- 
out yielding the profoundest homage to both. She 
seemed to tread upon the dew-drops of her mountain 
skies, as if she feared to crush them too roughly. 

The meeting of the two maidens was full of affection. 
Anna, feeling no restraint, poured out her inmost 
thoughts into the bosom of her friend. She stated, that 
after she had reached home, she had gotten hold of a 
paper which announced the sailing of the ship to which 
the Lieutenant belonged. This was all that she had 
learned concerning him, since his sudden disappearance 
from the Springs. Why he had gone without an- 
nouncing his intention to any one—without waiting 
to receive the grateful and everlasting thanks of her 
parents—without knowing whether she would recover 
from the shock which she had suffered, it was impossi- 
ble for her to divine. Then she asked in a tone of the 
deepest distress, ‘Ought he not to have delayed at 
least a few hours?” All these matters perplexed the 
mind of Henrietta, who was unable to suggest ewen a 
plausible explanation of them. 

Part of the winter had passed away. Some gentle- 
men visited the island, bringing with them invitations 
for Mr. H— and his family to a new year’s ball to be 
given in Charleston. ‘The ladies were earnestly pressed 
to attend. Anna’s mother was anxious that all should 
go, believing that a change of scene might enliven the 
spirits of her daughter, who at last consented to gratify | 
the wishes of her parent. 

Carriage after carriage rolled over the streets of the 





city ; the spacious rooms blazed with a thousand lights ; 





party after party swelled the joyous crowd; beauties 
after beauties were escorted to their seats, attired in 
all the decorations that fancy could invent and hand 
prepare. What an eager assemblage it was! The 
young and the old exchanged mutual congratulations ; 
the music imparted life into the weary, and cheered the 
mourners; the anxious were at rest; the dancers moved 
off merrily. Afier some hours, there prevailed through 
the principal apartment an almost clamorous revelry. 
At the lower end of it there was collected suddenly a 
small group of gentlemen, to whom one of them was 
giving an impassioned narrative with much gesticula- 
tion. They were quickly joined by many more. In 
a moment the noise ceased and every sound was hushed. 
It was announced that one of our frigates had met one 
of those of the enemy, and had, after a contest of an 
hour and a half, gained a brilliant victory. When the 
deep feeling which this glorious intelligence aroused, 
had partially subsided, there was a loud outcry for the 
particulars, which had been only partially communica- 
ted to the throng. The name of the American vessel 
had fallen upon the ear of Anna, and that alone was 
sufficient to excite all her ‘fears. That the general 
anxiety might be relieved, a person was appointed to 
read the official despatch of the commander from the 
elevated seat of the musicians. How the gentle bo- 
soms of the maidens heaved and sunk, as the reader 
proceeded with the thrilling narrative. How proud 
was the exultation of those patriot southrons, who, 
alive alike to the national honor and to their own, 
would quarrel upon the ninth part of a hair! Towards 
the close of this account, the brave captain stated that 
so obstinate a conflict could not but be attended with 
loss,—that the enemy had suffered immensely, and his 
ship considerably. Lieutenant Y—, he observed, had 
conducted himself with the utmost gallantry and skill, 
and it grieved him to say that when the action was 
nearly over, he had fallen badly wounded. 

The mother and Henrietta preserved their self-pos- 
session. When they learned the fate of the Lieutenant, 
they led Anna away, and sought a private apartment. 
Placing her upon a bed, they employed the language of 
comfort, and insisted that he would recover. Anna said 
in a soft whisper to her friend, “I should be willing to 
end my sufferings in death, if I could only enjoy the 
privilege of standing beside him, and staunching the 
blood which is flowing from his wounds, with these 
feeble hands of mine.” Before the day dawned, the 
crowded apartments were silent as the chambers of the 
dead. The tired domestics—the exhausted votaries of 
pleasure—the grave matrons—the blushing fair ones— 
were wrapped in sleep, that blessed corrector of our 
bodily and mental excesses. 

Week after week rolled away, but no tidings of the 
Lieutenant or his gallant ship reached the family on the 
island. Her books, which were taken up and soon 
thrown aside, brought no relief to Anna, from the 
anxieties by which she was tortured. She gladly van- 
ished from the sight of every stranger, and longed for 
that repose of heart which she had once enjoyed ; but 
she was affrighted by busy dreams and wild fancies: 
her harp alone cheered her privacy and soothed her 
sorrows. Formerly she had been passionately devoted 
to her dahlias, in all their richness and countless varie- 
ties—to her japonicas and blushing roses, fit emblems 
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of herself. But now her hair was unadorned, and she 
was content with only one flower, which she wore be- 
neath her bosom more for love than ornament. 

At last the spring arrived. The air became soft, and all 
animated nature rejoiced; Anna alone seemed doomed 
to carry in her heart a remembrance of grief, spotless 
and gentle as she was. She and her friend sometimes 
directed their steps to the sea-side, after the sun had 
gone to rest in his western bed. The breeze was slum- 
bering—the curling and dashing waves were no longer 
struggling with each other. Only a heaving of the 
mighty deep still survived. The moon held undisputed 
sway in the heavens; and the frail vessels that had 
been driven before the recent tempest, now glided over 
the waters peacefully, courting fresh gales to waft them 
to their destined ports. The solitary owl, alarmed by 
the approach of the wanderers, broke from his resting 
place, and sailed away to a deeper solitude. 

As the heats of the summer approached, it became 
evident that Anna was rapidly losing her strength— 
that her spirit was nearly crushed, and that she mourned 
as one without hope. Sometimes she was shocked at 
the thought that she was nurturing a passion for one 
who had never wilfully by word or act sought to excite 
it. But her conseience whispered soft and lulling ex- 
cuses, since none could blame her for cherishing a grate- 
ful feeling towards the preserver of her life. Those 
medical advisers who were consulted, suggested that a 
voyage by sea to the north, and a change of scene and 
objects, might exercise a salutary influence over a mind 
that was evidently laboring under a feeling of desolate- 
ness, which it seemed impossible either to control or to 
resist. : 

The family on the island at length embarked for New- 
port in Rhode Island, where they proposed to spend 
the summer. The enemy’s cruisers were hovering all 
along the coast; but the captain alleged that he eould 
run away from every thing that might be sent in pur- 
suit of him. For two days the vessel moved slowly 
over the weary Waves—the slight breezes died away; 
now she glided smoothly over the mighty deep, and 
now with graceful motion she breasted the huge billows 
when roughened into hill and valley ; and then again 
she wantonly washed her sides, rebounding and re- 
bounding. After much anxiety the land was seen in- 
distinctly by the man at the main top—then from the 
deck—then it broke broadly upon the view of the 
delighted passengers—then the town was spread out 
before them—they flew over the water—cast their 
anchors, and received the congratulations of the re- 
joicing crowd. 

About a month after the party from Carolina had 
landed, the arrival of the frigate to which the Lieute- 
nant was attached was announced. This intelligence 
was delicate'y communicated by the mother to her 
daughter. Was he then in the same land with herself, 
and so near her? A delicious hope sprung up in her 
bosom. Would he make any inquiries about her? Had 
he ever thought of her since he left her? Had she made 
any favorable impressions upon him? These were 
questions which Anna asked herself a thousand times, 
without being able to resolve them. Mrs. H— wa 
uneasy and perplexed. But it was impossible for her 
to pass the boundaries of female delicacy, by apprising 
the Lieutenant that they were in that part of the coun- 


try. It might even be improper for her husband to 
address him and offer his thanks for the preservation of 
his child, and congratulate him on his gallant defence of 
the rights of his country. What the one sex achieves 
by power, the other effects by expedients. The ever 
faithful Henrietta, having learned that there were seve- 
ral young naval officers in the town, determined to ob- 
tain an introduction to them through the interference of 
a friend. She spoke of the late engagement, and of the 
part which the Lieutenant had taken in it, and then 
inquired if they knew him. One of the officers replied 
that he was his most intimate friend—that he possessed 
every virtue, and was universally beloved by his com- 
panions—that he had returned in perfect health, as he 
had been informed. Beyond this she dared not go. 
That night Henrietta communicated what she had 
learned ; her companion went over it again and again, 
and held her in conversation until deep in the night. 
At last both fell away into a refreshing sleep, that 
“balm to hurt minds—that death of each day’s life.” 
The next morning Anna arose at an early hour; her 
heart was at least relieved, and she breathed more 
freely. Once more smiles played over her long sad- 
dened countenance. ‘There was an exultation and 
healthfulness in her hopes, which lent a charm to every 
thing around her. The secret cares of her toilet had 
been neglected; but now she was almost prepared to 
resume them. 

As she was sitting alone one evening at the window 
of her room in the hotel, she was startled by the rushing 
of six or eight young men from a door of one of the 
parlors, into a paved yard that was in the rear of it, 
and which was covered by an arbor of vines. The 
night was excessively hot and close. Servants followed 
with chairs and a table, on which decanters of wine 
and glasses were placed. It seemed as if some old 
companions, who had long been separated, had sudden- 
ly met. Many inquiries were made by each of the 
other; but Anna could not hear the replies, owing to 
her distance from them. Henrietta joined her, and 
both endeavored unsuccessfully to ascertain of whom 
this party was composed—whether of residents or stran- 
gers. Both hoped that the Lieutenant might possibly 
have arrived, yet each feared to communicate her 
thoughts to the other. The party soon became gay— 
the welkin rung with peals of laughter. Anna arose 
frequently, and paced the room with her hands folded 
on her bosom ; her heart and temples throbbed. Then 
she reseated herself. Several songs were sung—one of 
which she had heard before. The voice she thought 
was that of the Lieutenant, and she so said to her com- 
panion. 

At last universal stillness prevailed. The breezes 
fronf’the sea were at rest. Looking out, Anna watched 
the immeasurably distant stars rolling through the fir- 
mament. Now and then she shed a solitary tear in 
the silence of the night, and poured forth those sighs 
which are not meant for human ear—but even these 
were mingled with the joy of hope. The welcome 
dawn arrived—welcome, because she longed for that 
certainty which would set her spirit free from the doubts 

y which it was tortured—until then, it was impossible 
that her mind could settle down into a peaceful calm. 

Mr. 8 sallied forth to learn whether the Lieu- 








tenant had really arrived, and soon found that he had. 
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Having ascertained his lodgings, he called. He con- 
gratulated himself that he was at last able to return his 
acknowledgments for the rescue of his child ; stated 
that his family was with him, and would be happy to 
see him. On receiving this kind and frank invitation, 
a deep glow passed over the countenance of the Lieu- 
tenant, who replied, that he would do himself the honor 
to call in the morning. Mrs. H——, alive to the situa- 
tion of her daughter, counselled her to control herself as 
much as possible. 

Never did hours pass off so heavily, as those which 
intervened between the time when Anna was apprised 
of the intended visit and its actual occurrence. She fear- 
ed that she might betray her real feelings, from which 
her feminine delicacy shrunk back in dismay. True, 
her heart was full of nature, kind and forlorn, and had 
made a thousand tender sacrifices. She had long mourn- 
ed in meekness, and a high and holy affection had taken 
possession of her. Her gratitude had opened the way 
to love, and she was unable to resist. Still the bare 
thought of revealing the secrets of her bosom shocked 
her; and yet she suffered no self-reproach, for she asked 
herself if the object on which she doated was not brave, 
generous, full of benevolence and manly gracefulness? 

Anna arose with the sun. At the proper time she 
made her toilet with anxious care—attired herself ina 
rich dress, somewhat grave—decked out her hair with 
a modest ornament which she had worn at the Springs, 
and of which the Lieutenant had expressed his admira- 
tion, to which she added a single flower. More than 
once she asked her friend how she looked—viewed her- 
self in her mirror, and made some alterations which did 
not please her. She sat down and endeavored to drive 
away her agitation. But, in a few moments, she was 
again unconsciously on her feet. The family were 
seated in the parlor, when several visiters came in, who 
soon engaged in familiar conversation. Ina short time 
the Lieutenant was announced, when Mr. H. arose 
and met him at the door; his wife gave him a cordial 
welcome, and, with all the thoughtful readiness of wo- 
man, accompanied him to the side of the room where 
her daughter was sitting, remarking that she had been 
indisposed, but was now recovering. Anna attempted 
in vain to rise—she was dumb—but she extended her 
hand, which was cold, clammy, and nerveless; and 
which the Lieutenant took in the most respectful man- 
ner. He was painfully struck by her altered appear- 
ance, for she was no longer light and free—a gay image 
of cheerfulness and health—but was so fallen away that 
she looked like a lovely apparition, between life and 
death. His bosom was instantly filled with the deepest 
commiseration, and his equanimity was disturbed by 
& poignant distress. When he took leave he was invited 
to call again, for which he returned his thanks. Anna 
expected and hoped that it would be soon—but she was 
disappointed, for he came not for several days. In this 
interval of anxious suspense her hopes sank and her 
spirits flagged. 

At an earlier hour than usual, whilst the two friends 
were alone in the drawing room, the Lieutenant arrived. 
He was dressed in full uniform, and was unusually gay. 
He pressed his conversation upon Anna—spoke of her 
music—hoped she had not abandoned it—was tenderly 
solicitous about her health, and made many inquiries 








the White Sulphur with them, and even passed some 
flattering compliments upon herself. She felt her heart 
leap in her bosom—her cheeks were suffused with 
blushes—the emotions that possessed her were too deli- 
cious for utterance, even if her maiden modesty had 
permitted her to speak. When he was gone Anna ob- 
served that she had never seen him look so handsome 
before. Each succeeding day drew the brave young 
officer and the enamored girl closer together. He came 
often, and was surprised to find how long he had re- 
mained and how rapidly the hours had flown. She 
joined him in the performance of some pieces of music 
full of sentiment and passion. 

The ladies were anxious to learn the minuter inci- 
dents of the recent battle, in which the Lieutenant had 
been engaged, but which he modestly declined giving, 
until he was earnestly requested, when he favored them 
with the following narrative : 

“On putting to sea a universal wish prevailed that 
we might meet a force every way equal to our own, and 
have a close, hard conflict. We almost envied those of 
our brethren who had already gathered so many and 
such rich laurels at the expense of the enemy. «The 
sailors were in the best spirits—the lieutenants and 
midshipmen talked in their mess-rooms of nothing but 
fighting. Whenever a vessel came in sight every one 
was eagerly on the look-out. But all our hopes ended 
in disappointment. The discipline of the ship was per- 
fect. At about eleven o’clock one morning, the man at 
the main-top cried out, ‘a sail!’ Every body caught 
the word in an instant. Directions were given to put 
the ship about, and we were in full pursuit. Others 
were sent aloft, who confirmed the intelligence already 
given. The top-sails of the stranger were first seen— 
then, after a long interval, her larger sails became visi- 
ble. The boatswain blew his shrill whistle with more 
than his accustomed energy, and all hands were piped 
to quarters. The decks were cleared for action; the 
charges in the guns were drawn, and they were reload- 
ed ; the matches were lighted ; theiyounger officers flew 
to their posts ; the powder boys assumed their appoint- 
ed stations. The commander paced the quarter deck, 
then halted and applied his glass to his long practised 
eye; then called the first lieutenant of the ship, and 
made some new suggestions to him. 

“The hostile ships gradually approached each other. 
The hull of the enemy slowly rose to the view, as 
though she was breaking from the bottomless deep. 
The wind blew freshly. She seemed to play with the 
ocean, and to ride wantonly on the white-capped waves. 
We ran up our flags, and our antagonist did the same. 
She moved on proudly, and came so near, that by the 
aid of our spy-glasses, the number of her port-holes 
could be counted. To several discharges from our can- 
non, she made a quick and defying reply. The long 
wished for moment had arrived, for it was evident that 
a battle was inevitable. A whisper might have been 
heard amongst our people. As the sea was much agi- 
tated it was a long time before we could attain the de- 
sired position, for the order of the captain was not to 
fire until we were so near that every shot would tell. 
The foe was equally busy with ourselves, and mancu- 
vred for the advantage with a skill which extorted our 
admiration. Finally the word was passed—we gave 
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which was returned. One of our guns was dismount. 
ed—four of our brave fellows were killed and five 
wounded. Our ship was put about, and our batteries 
again vomited forth death and desolation upon our fear- 
less enemy. As the opposing vessel as well as our own 
was thrown up by the waves, our gunners held up their 
fire; but as she descended they blazed away, and she 
was struck point blank in her hull, After another 
round, her mainmast gave way and fell by the board 
with a heavy crash. At this our crew spontaneously 
raised a loud shout, and our veteran commander ex. 
claimed in a paroxysm of feeling, and with an oath, 
“That ship is ours.” A scattering fire at us was kept 
up for some time; but at last the proud banner of the 
enemy was hauled down and all resistance ended. An 
officer was despatched to receive the sword of the van. 
quished but gallant leader. But he was overwhelmed 
by pity, when he looked on the spectacle which his 
own valor had assisted in creating. The commander 
was just breathing his last. More than sixty men lay 
dead upon the decks, weltering in their blood ; amongst 
them were two manly looking lieutenants and several 
midshipmen, who had not yet lost the beauty and bloom 
of youth, and but a little while before had luxuriated 
in all the buoyancy and energy of robust health and 
joyful hopes. The common sailors and their superiors 
lay around promiscuously and unheeded amidst the 
groans of the wounded. The survivors, who were un- 
hurt, deported themselves with the dignity and gravity 
which became them in their misfortunes. 

“ After a slight examination, the vessel was found to 
be an unmanageable wreck, which attested the skill of 
the victors, and the indomitable courage of the van- 
quished. At once the shouts of conquést were silenced 
by the sympathies of a generous humanity. Immedi- 
ate steps were taken to save the persons and their pro- 
perty who were on board the sinking ship, which had 
already begun to settle. The pumps were kept going. 
Our boats as well as her own were gathered about her. 
The wounded, whose cries pierced every heart, were 
raised up and borne along by the rough sailors with all 
the gentle tenderness of mothers for their offspring. 
Each party spoke in a subdued and sorrowful tone. 
Those prisoners who came away, looked back upon 
the once proud barque in which they had marched 
over the mountain wave with unaffected and unre- 
strained grief. At last she went down suddenly and 
with a plunge—the dark blue waters closed over her, 
and she, with all her pale and lifeless tenants, was in 
the deep ocean buried. The last rays of the setting 
sun lingered on the far bounding sea. We then hoisted 
all sail and bore away from the scene of our glory.” 

Before he closed, the countenance of the narrator was 
dilated—the tones of his voice became deep, full and 
elevated. Both he and his auditory were moved by 
these affecting incidents. 

Week after week passed away. Anna’s eye beamed 
with all its former brightness. Her bosom heaved and 
spread—even her stature grew, and she moved with 
alacrity. The current of her thoughts became full and 
smooth. All the objects of nature around her—the rich 
verdure of the earth on which she trod—were clothed 
in their accustomed fascinations. She studied elabo- 
rately all the attractions of dress, and longed to meet 

the Lieutenant at the dance. For some time his atten- 





tions were free, cordial and devoted. But a gradual 
change came over him, and he delivered himself up to 
sadness and to gloom: a change which Anna accounted 
almost miraculous in a youth of such impetuous blood. 
Her keen perception quickly detected this unlooked- 
for revulsion in his feelings. His manner was embar- 
rassed and constrained, and even wore an air of timidity 
and irresolution. 

One evening about dusk the Lieutenant called. He 
seemed to have relapsed into a state of entire abstrac- 
tion. After the usual salutations, he uttered not a 
word. At last Henrietta withdrew. Lifting up his 
chair, he seated himself near Anna——and, after a long 
pause remarked: “ When we first met at the White 
Sulphur my country was contending with a powerful 
enemy. My commission had been given me at the 
earnest solicitation of a mother in humble circumstan- 
ces—the wife of a brave and departed revolutionary 
officer. It would have been impossible for me to aban- 
don my post in a time of national danger, when honor 
was to be won at the cannon’s mouth. Whilst on my 
visit to the Springs for the recovery of my health, a 
vehement affection took possession of me. I shudder- 
ed at the thought of any woman putting on a widow’s 
weeds and mourning my premature fall, whilst she was 
yet in all the freshness of youth and beauty. I wrestled 
with my passion, and tore myself away, a bleeding 
victim, from the presence of her who had enkindled it, 
Then I had nothing to offer her but my person and my 
sword ; now, nothing but my person, my sword, and 
the approbation of my country for my humble public 
services.” Placing his hand in his bosom he drew 
from it a small case, to which was attached a golden 
chain, observing, ‘‘ This was executed at my request by 
the painter whom we saw at the White Sulphur. From 
that hour to this, I have worn it next my heart. On 
each succeeding day I have gazed on it and have im- 
printed on it many a fervent kiss.” Anna trembled as 
she received the present. Perceiving, on opening it, that 
it contained a likeness of herself, she shrieked, threw 
her white arms around his neck—fell upon his bosom— 
thanked God from the inmost recesses of her soul, and 
sobbed aloud. 





I HAVE BREATHED THY NAME. 


I have breath’d thy name on India’s shore, 
When the stars and flowers were bright, 
And amid the fierce tornado’s roar— 
In the sable gloom of night! 
I have breath’d thy name in dreams of home, 
When my proud and gallant bark 
Was dancing o’er the tempest’s foam, 
And even hope grew dark! 


I have breath’d thy name, when other eyes 
Were glancing into mine, 

But still I kept my heart’s pure sighs 
To lay upon thy shrine! 

» Ihave breath’d thy name, when music’s spell 

Was stealing o’er my heart ; 

That name was the pure, the magic well 
That drown’d the sorceress-art. 
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I have breath’d thy name, when in my ear 
_Came beauty’s dalcet tone ; 

*T was a spell-fraught word, that name so dear, 
My idol-love! my own! 

I have breath’d thy name, when the midnight sea 
Seem’d Heaven’s star-spangled shrine ; 

And each thought was marshall’d back to thee, 
To that glowing heart of thine! 

I have breath’d thy name on the burning mount, 
As if ’t were life’s last shield ; 

’Tis a mystic word, ’tis a sacred fount, 
Where my love and my heart is seal’d! 


February, 1839. EGERIA. 





A GROWING YOUTH. 
“ Sic itur ad astra.” 


Reader, have you ever known what it is to grow? 
Not as most mortals do, with that imperceptible and 
comparatively easy movement towards the stars—not 
thus, but rather as groweth a hop or.a cucumber vine, 
in that most growing of all weathers, yclept “ muggy,” 
now with a leap, and now with a jerk, advancing with 
that “ hop-skip-and-a-jump” sort of motion, which so 
wonderfully accelerateth him that makes use of it. Time 
was when I was on a par with the least of mortals— 
yes, and so marvellous has been my growth, that me- 
thinks, that time seemeth but yesterday—but now, alas, 
how changed! However, I see that I am outrunning 
my reader—let me commence anew, rehearsing all mat- 
ters faithfully from the beginning. 

I have always been a rare youth from my birth—and, 
doubtless, at that most interesting period of my exis- 
tence, divers portents were blazing in the sky to declare 
my coming. However, this is mere supposition, for as, 
according to the best authority, I was ushered into the 
world at about “three o’clock i’? the morning,” all the 
star-gazers, having waxed sleepy, had drawn them- 
selves and tubes into a “state of retiracy ;” and, as for 
any others who chanced to be abroad at so untimely 
an hour, they unfortunately were in a state to see so 
many stars, that their assertions, however confidently 
made, would probably receive little credit from my un- 

believing readers. 

From my birth to my sixteenth year, no peculiar 
marks did I bear about me, except in my capital parts— 
the general outline of which was oval, slightly elongated 
from ear to ear, and flattened at the poles, and remark- 
ably uniform at the surface, which uniformity was 
only interrupted by the indentures and excrescences ne- 
cessary for those organs of sense which are seated in a 
man’s cranium. With these trifling exceptions, a 
more beautiful and uniform piece of workmanship 
than my head-piece could scarcely be imagined. The 
only trouble was, it was slightly disproportioned to the 
rest of my figure. 

Now a man’s visage may have all the beauties of 
the rainbow displayed on it, yet unless it bear a cer- 
tain proportion to the rest of his figure, the good people 

of this world at once pronounce it “‘no go;” and the 
poor devil is forthwith hustled off the stage, as though, 


proportion of his several parts had been left to his taste, 
he would of course have insisted on his present shape. 
Have you ever seen a cherry, reader—of the kind 
called “ short stems”—that which bears upon its cheek 
so ruddy a hue, and then insensibly shades away into 
a fair and pure white, which the lily might envy? 
Such, oh reader, was the beauty of my phiz, from my 
earliest infancy; but, alas, as is the aforesaid fruit to the 
stem which sustains it, so was my head to the trunk 
which it adorned. Indeed, reader, take one of the 
aforesaid cherries, and skilfully bisect the stem of the 
same midway, longitudinally, and you have a most 
noble idea of the “cut of my corpus,” perfect in every 
respect, even to the coloring—not that dame Nature had 
given me this latter hue—‘ by no sort of manner of 
means ;” she had only given that turn to my fancy, 
which prompted me to shine out in “living green,” 
whenever a new garment was a thing to be compassed. 
With this general idea of the appearance of my body, 
the reader will please to proceed, with me, to the sub- 
ject more particularly under discussion. 

Until my sixteenth year, as I have already remarked, 
my growth corresponded to that of the rest of mortals— 
but alas, since then, “horresco referens,” I tremble to think 
of it. The first monition I had of the change going 
on in my system, was a certain dizziness in the head, 
accompanied by a painful sort of cracking at the joints 
of my body—something like (to compare small things, 
with great,) the cracking in the frozen surface of a lake 
which seems at one and the same instant to proceed 
from every point. My friends became alarmed—the 
doctor was called—yes, and he brought with him seven 
other doctors, wiser perhaps than he, though their 
united wisdom, after a consultation of eight hours, 
brought them, poor souls, only to the conclusion, that 
there was going on a “lapeus membrorum,” in English, 
a wreck of matter. Their advice was, “a straight 
jacket, wherewith to keep the osseous system properly 
disposed.” My measure was taken, and one was made— 
by that time, it was too small: another was made,— 
and it too lacked compass. A third fitted—the second 
day 

—‘‘the waistband split ; 


The next, I burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit ;”” 


at least I should have done so, had I dreamt of half 
the misfortunes my expansion and elongation were 
about to cause me. In vain was every remedy tried. 
For a fortnight I walked with a fifty-six pound weight 
on my head: I might as well have exchanged my straw 
hat for a beaver. Next, I was put into a sort of a crib 
bedstead, which was then screwed up my exact length : 
I woke in the morning with distinct recollections of 
dreaming of thunder, and found the foot-board burst 
through. Every thing proved vain, and at last I was 
suffered to grow—yes, reader, and I did grow. 

My first annoyance was from my acquaintances. I 
have two elder brothers, who, unfortunately, resembled 
me somewhats At first I was mistaken for Thomas, 
and the greeting was, “How d’ you do, Thomas?” 

“A slight mistake, sir: it’s not Thomas, but his 
younger brother William.” 

“William, eh? why, William, how you have grown !” 

Next I was exalted into Richard, and— 





if he had had the moulding of his figure, and if the 


“ How are you, Richard?” was the salutation. 
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“ Tt’s not Richard, sir.” 

“I beg pardon; I should have said Thomas.” 

“You'd have said wrong then, for you should have 
said William.” 

“William! good Heavens! is it possible? why, 
William, how you have grown !” 

Now, reader, it’s bad enough to undergo the pains 
that necessarily come with a man’s misfortane—but 
then, in addition, to have it continually thrown in his 
teeth—I protest against it. 

I pass by innumerable minor vexations, such as split- 
ting of indispensables, bursting of suspenders, hazards 
incurred of strangling from forgetting to loosen my cra- 
vat every three hours, and things of the like kind. These 
are but trifles, and might be endured : other things, how- 
ever, can not. Innumerable were the jokes at my 
expense. 

“Friend,” observed a Quaker to me, one evening, 
“methinks when thee gattest up this morning, thee 
thrust thy legs unnecessarily far thro’ thy pantaloons.” 

“* Sir!”{retorted I, fiercely, ‘do you intend to say—” 

“Oh, no offence, friend. I am a man of peace. 
Thou art choleric, and art growing——” 

“ Silence, you scoundrel, I say.” 

“Nay, friend, grow not——” 

“Sir, you’re an impertinent puppy, and beneath my 
notice.” 

“Of a verity, friend, I am beneath thee;” and he 
walked away, leaving me to the titterings of a circle of 
auditors and my own reflections. 

Unfortunately I have a spice of gallantry in my com- 
position, and would fain persuade myself that I am not 
wholly disagreeable to the diviner sex. Certainly if 
smiles are a sure index of the satisfaction afforded by 
one’s presence, I may pronounce myself happy, for my 
appearance seldom fails to excite them. However, I 
have had my suspicions of late—but I’ll keep my sus- 
picions to myself. 

When in company, I cannot cross a room without 
thrusting the toes of my boots through the carpet, or 
kicking them against every article of furniture in my 
path—nor can [ promenade the streets, without dis- 
placing every other stone on the pavement; for how in 
the name of all that’s reasonable, reader, can a man 
make any certain calculations as to where he is about 
to step, when he carries about with him a foot or two 
of length at his extremities of which he is wholly un- 
conscious ? 

In fine, reader, I am become a miserable and unfor- 
tunate man. Why, it was only last evening, that in- 
stead of placing my feet on the fender, at a party, I 
rested them on the fore-stick, and was only roused toa 
sense of my situation by the extravagant mirth of the 
company, and an overpoweringly strong savor of burnt 
leather. 

“Something’s burning!” I cried, drawing up my 
heels, and overturning the fender in the operation. 

“There’s no mistake about that,” observed several, 
pointing to my smoking boots. 

And now, reader, for the end of my case—for, you 
may rest assured, I have not uttered forth my complaints 
without some object in view—what remedy is there 
for my misfortune? physic’s of no use. Brandreth’s, 
Morison’s, Hygeian and Tomato pills! why, reader, I ac- 
tually thrive on them. Daily, for a fortnight, I swallowed 





——— 

a double dose of rhubarb; but alas, it was the opinion 
of my friends that, of the two, I grew a trifle faster 
than usual about that time. So the physic was soon 
thrown to the dogs. And now, reader, what shall I do? 
The ladies all advise me to take a “tuck” or two in 
my frame. The idea is not a bad one, but none of 
them will venture in the operation farther than giving 
the advice. This last idea suggested another, namely, 
that I should tie myself up into a couple of knots or 
more. From a hasty calculation, I find, that one knot 
at the knee, and another at each waist, will about re- 
duce me to the level of my more fortunate fellow mor- 
tals. Thus far nothing seems more easy. However, 
after several attempts, I find that in the practical part of 
the operation there are insurmountable difficulties. 
Besides, 1 doubt whether the effect on my personal ap- 
pearance would be on the whole, desirable. Still, some 
way or other a remedy must be found. I have become 
tired of my towering supereminence. Doubtless it 
brings with it some advantages—I breathe a purer at- 
mosphere—I enjoy sunlight somewhat longer than 
others, and I have decided advantages in making all 
meteorological observations. These, nowever, are but 
trifles, and gladly would I waive them all to descend 
and be on a level with my fellows. 

Listen, reader, to the groans of an unfortunate, and 
if it be possible, devise me some release from my suf- 
ferings. So shall you be rewarded with the approba- 
tion of your conscience, and the friendship of one who 
only longs to be on an equality with you to testify his 
gratitude. 


Baltimore, February, 1839. 





E. R. M. 





THE GREEK CAPTIVE. 


Ye quiet stars! 
That look so bright with beauty thro’ the air 
From your blue home—is nought of sorrow there 
That gladness mars? 


Ye gem-like flowers! 

That mind me of my far-off happy home, 

Upon your perfumes dark-wing’d mem’ries come 
Of brighter hours. 


What mystic spell 
Have ye entwined around my withering heart ! 
Making it yearn from earthly things to part— 
To say farewell! 


And thou, my own, 
My sad, sweet mother! what is there on earth 
To gladden now the dear, familiar hearth, 

So dark, and lone ? 


We may not meet! 

I cannot break the gilded prison-bars 

That rise between me and the pearly stars, 
So soft, and sweet! 


They cannot chain 
My soul within its cell; é yet is free, 
And oft it wanders fondly back to thee, 





O’er hill and main! 
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Beneath the sod, 
Or if, perchance, within the earth’s cold breast 
A refuge be denied me, I shall rest : 

Forgive me God! 


The bugle’s blast ! 
He comes, to rivet now the fatal chain— 
One look upon the blue sky—once, again ! 
It is my last! 


Mother ! a spell 
Will come around thee with my sadd’ning name, 
When thou shalt hear I died to save my fame. 
Mother! farewell! 


The tyrant came ; his proud and lofty step 
Brought in its sound no terror to her heart. 
He came, and gazed: she lay upon the floor 
As if she spurn’d in death the gilded couch. 
The breeze had wander’d thro’ the splendid bars 
That kept her in that gorgeous prison-house, 
As if in pity to her loneliness, 
And swept with low sweet moans among the flowers 
That climb’d along the walls, from marble vase 
And costly ornament, and from her brow 
It lifted up the shining locks of gold ; 
Her hand still grasp’d the bright and glittering steel, 
Stain’d with the life-blood oozing from her heart, 
As drop by drop it still stole slowly forth, 
Thro’ the small fingers, yet so tightly clasp’d 
Upon her bosom; but upon her face 
There was no trace of agony—or grief. 
He came to claim his victim—death was there! 
He had not deem’d before, that woman’s heart 
Could nerve her hand for death! He did not know 
That honor was more dear to her than life. 
She was a Greek—~she could not be the slave, 
The play-thing of a Turkish tyrant’s will! 


Clark’s Mills, O., February, 1839. EGERIA, 





NOTES OF A TOUR 


FROM VIRGINIA TO TENNESSEE, IN THE MONTHS 
OF JULY AND AUGUST, 1838. 


By Rev. H. Ruffner, D.D., President of Washington College, Va. 


CHAPTER Il. 
From Kanawha to Louisville. 


Just below the salt works, the traveller enters the 
most beautiful part of the Kanawha valley. The 
mountains sink to hills, and a wide tract of rich, level 
bottom opens to the eye, all highly improved and culti- 
vated. The town of Charleston, stands in this bottom, 
ashort distance above the mouth of Elk river, as the 
white settlers, with their usual lack of taste, called a 
large tributary of the Kanawha. ‘The Indians called 
it Tiskilwah, a name which ought to be restored. 

This Charleston (and who can tell the number of 
Charlestons?) is a handsome growing village of about 
1200 inhabitants: but it would have enjoyed its beau- 
tiful situation much more, if the river bank, instead of 
being covered with houses, had been left adorned with 
































its native trees, whose lofty tops would not have ob- 
structed the view of a fine water scene below the town. 
But the same miserable improvidence and destitution 
of taste, characterises nearly all our new settlements in 
America. No sooner does a settler get into a forest 
with his axe, than he begins to lay about him without 
forethought or discrimination ; his only thought seem- 
ing to be to fell and destroy the ancient denizens of the 
forest to the utmost possible extent. Thus they have 
stript the banks of the western rivers of their orna- 
ment and their safeguard, against the wear and tear of 
the floods. After depriving themselves of the finest 
shade trees in the world, they build their houses and 
their villages in the open field; and when they feel the 
scorching rays of the sun, they begin to plant young 
trees for shade! They often carry this sylvan tyranny 
to such a wasteful excess, that in a few years they have 
made a scarcity of good building timber in the country, 
and have reduced to ashes and dust a valuable treasure, 
which nature had been 300 years in preparing for them. 
The same blind hostility against forest trees, has ex- 
posed our roads in summer to the full blaze of the sun, 
and greatly aggravated the discomfort and fatigue of 
travelling. If this nakedness of the roads makes them 
less muddy in winter and spring, the advantage is lost 
during the seasons when most men travel. But in fact 
a few trees by the way side, sufficient to mitigate the 
burning sunshine, would not sensibly affect the state 
of the roads. The practise is, however, to destroy 
every tree where fields approach the road, unless per- 
chance here and there, one in some nook or neglected 
corner. . 

From the salt works, or Charleston, the traveller has, 
during most of the year, the option of going by steam- 
boat or by stage to Guyandotte. But the Kanawha 
was becoming too low for any but the smallest boats to 
navigate: so I took the route by stage; but while the 
river is navigable, the coaeh is superseded by a small 
steamboat, from a point twelve miles above Charleston to 
Coalsmouth, twelve miles below. This affords to passen- 
gers a pleasant change in their mode of travelling, and 
gives them a full view of the river scenery which is vari- 
ous and pleasant. Above Charleston no shoals occur for 
twelve miles, and the river is deep and still; but below, it 
spreads to a greater width, and the channel is obstruct- 
ed by gravel bars and islands for four or five miles, 
when the current again becomes gentle and deep. 

Coal river, twelve miles below Elk, is a considerable 
stream. Near its mouth, it falls, within a few miles, 
over two ledges of rock, in all above twenty feet perpen- 
dicular, affording valuable sites for manufaetories. A 
company from New York had contracted for the pur. 
chase of the lower falls, in order to erect extensive 
works. The sudden death of the late proprietor Col. 
Thompson, and the recent commercial Gan, seem 
to have suspended the enterprise. 

Mounting the coach again, we were driven of from 
the river, up a long but gradual ascent, into Teaze’s 
valley, between the Kanawha and Guyandotte rivers. 

This valley, though remote from the long vallies 
between the parallel ridges of the Alleghany, neverthe- 
less conforms to them, lying in the same direction, and 
being crossed by streams of water as they are. 

Descending by the valley of Mud river, we reached 
the Guyandotte at the poor village of Barbourville, 
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seat of justice for Cabell county. Here we diverged 
from the state turnpike, which goes directly to the 
mouth of Sandy, and descending the Guyandotte by a 
branch turnpike, seven miles, we reached the Ohio in the 
evening, two days’ journey by stage from Lewisburg. 
The whole distance is nearly 150 miles: from Charles- 
ton, not quite fifty. 

The village of Guyandotte, at the mouth of the 
river whose name it bears, is situated at a point where 
a stranger from the east is struck with a fine view of 
the Ohio, descending through its broad rich valley with 
a gentlecurrent. From the Guyandotte to the Sandy, 
a wide bottom on the Virginia side is distinguished for 
its pleasantness and fertility. To an agriculturalist it 
offers great advantages, and will probably become, ere 
long, one of the best cultivated and most densely peo- 
pled tracts on the Ohio. 

We had to wait twenty hours at Guyandotte, before 
we got a boat descending the river. A packet runs twice 
a week between Cincinnati and Guyandotte; but jt 
had gone the morning before our arrival. It is rarely 
necessary, however, to wait more than four or five hours 
for a boat on the Ohio, except when navigation becomes 
difficult from the low state of the water. I had re- 
solved to be very prudent in my choice of boats, after 
the late fatal explosions. But twenty hours of hot wea- 
ther in a dull place, made our whole company glad to 
embrace the first opportunity of pursuing our way ; so 
without asking any questions, we made signals to the 
first boat that approached. She proved to be the Ava- 
lanche, a boat of moderate speed and tolerable accom- 
modations. She took us safely to Cincinnati, in about 
eighteen hours. 

When one first stands on the lofty bank of the Ohio, 
and takes a view of the stream, he is ready to exclaim, 
“Oh, how beautiful !” When he embarks, and is wafted 
along in mid-channel, his admiration is increased: a 
broad placid current, winds gracefully between high 
banks, where the soil throws up a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion: sometimes wide low grounds spread out on both 
sides, backed in the distance by woody hills; then the 
serpentine channel cuts the base of the hills on the one 
side—presently again on the other side: rivers come 
in with open mouths—brooks steal in through narrow 
umbrageous ravines—fields and farm houses, villages 
and towns, alternate with forest scenery, and exhibit 
the recent achievernents of industry. When summer 
droughts have shrunk the volume of water, the stream 
is often bordered with a shelving margin of gravel, in 
which a great variety of beautiful pebbles is found ; 
occasionally a broad bar will turn the channel into a 
sluice by the shore, or an islet will throw its beachy 
head and woody top between the regular banks of the 
stream. 

But with all these beauties, the Ohio will not long 
interest the voyager. In one hour he will have seen a 
specimen of the whole. The mind becomes wearied 
with the constant recurrence of similar forms and ap- 
pearances: the same serpentine curves of the chan- 

nel, the same banks, the same low grounds, the same 
hills. Some variations occur, it is true; but they are 
not sufficient to keep up a lively curiosity. In respect 
to scenery, therefore, the Ohio is not comparable to the 
Hudson from New York to Albany. But how few 
rivers can present such various scenes as the Hudson! 





Compared with ordinary rivers, the Ohio will neverthe- 
less justify the French appellation of “La Belle Ri- 
viere.” 

These general remarks on the Ohio, will serve for 
the whole distance of my voyage on the river. The 
towns above Cincinnati deserve little notice for size or 
beauty. Portsmouth, at the mouth of the Sciota, has 
become a flourishing town since the Ohio canal was 
brought to its termination there. 

Maysville is a flourishing place, at the foot of a hill, 
where travellers from above to Lexington in Kentucky, 
disembark and go sixty miles by stage, over an excellent 
McAdamized road. Forty miles above Cincinnati, we 
passed Augusta, the seat of a college. Pleasant hills 
appear behind the town; which, however, is distin. 
guished by nothing so much as the fiery redness of its 
brick walls. British travellers ridicule our fondness 
for red brick ; and they have reason, for it is really 
painful to the eyes to walk the streets of our towns in 
a cloudless summer day. I would specially warn blear- 
eyed voyagers not to look steadfastly at the “ flamman- 
tia menia” of Augusta, lest the fiery glare should “blast 
their eyebalis.” 

Six or seven miles above Cincinnati, the Little 
Miami comes in through an extensive plain. Just be- 
low isa straggling village called (like some dozens of 
others) Columbia. Then high hills advance to the 
Ohio shore ; their tops are finely wooded, except at in- 
tervals, where handsome houses, whose sites are evi- 
dently selected to command fine prospects, indicate the 
vicinity of a place where wealth and refinement have 
made considerable progress. As we followed the bend 
of the river, a thickening row of houses along the 
base of the hills, and presently steamboats on the 
stocks, and the smoke of large manufactories, showed 
that we were by the outskirts of the city. Winding 
with the stream still more to the left, we observed that 
the hills suddenly receded from the shore, and presented 
the upper end of the city to full view, with steamboats 
closely arrayed along the shore, and among them, 
lodged at the base of the great steam-mill, was the 
wreck of the unfortunate Moselle. When I thought 
of the mangled limbs and bodies of 200 men, women 
and children, so lately mangled and scattered in all di- 
rections, through the reckless ambition of her captain, I 
could have execrated his memory, if I had not heard 
that his head was blown off his shoulders by the first 
column of steam that shot from the exploding boiler. 
So let his awful fate exeite some pity, as his rash and 
foolish presumption should excite indignation; and 
both should be a warning to steamboat captains, to be- 
ware how they expose the lives of those who entrust 
themselves to their care, by a criminal vanity, that 
will hazard every thing for a display of speed. 

The landing place has a fine appearance. It is an 
open space about 500 feet along the shore, extending 
300 feet back, and surrounded on three sides by hand- 
some buildings. Wharves or quays would not be 
adapted to a port, where the water rises and falls often 
thirty or forty feet, and sometimes more. To make the 
landing convenient at all stages of the river, the bank 
has been cut down to a regular slope, on which drays 
and carriages may move in every direction, and against 
which, steamboats may lie at either high or low water. 
The surface is consolidated by a strong pavement. 
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Landing a'nidst a crowd of steamboats, we ascended 
the slope and entered Main street, which runs back at 
right angles to the river. This street, and others near 
it, are as well built, and have as much the sound and 
bustle of commerce, as the streets of our chief sea- 
ports on the Atlantic. Cincinnati is in fact one of the 
handsomest towns in the United States. Much taste 
is exhibited in the style of building. Eyes that blink 
at flaming red walls in the sunshine, are here relieved 
by the frequent occurrence of white, and of the softer 
colors. The public buildings are numerous, and mostly 
handsome, if not elegant. Among the churches, the 
Episcopal attracts notice by its purely Gothic style, 
and the second Presbyterian by its large Doric por- 
tico and high steeple. Twelve city school houses as 
large as churches,—all built alike,—are distributed 
equally among the inhabitants. A fantastic sort of 
structure called the Bazar, owes its erection to the 
notorious Mrs. Trollope ; who, failing in her specula- 
tive enterprise here, betook herself to writing on the 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans,” to raise the 
wind. In this new line of adventure her success has 
been astonishing. Mrs. Trollope is now among the 
popular writers of the day; she has only to take a 
trip and make a book, to be regularly reviewed, and to 
profit by the coarse and sometimes dishonest effusions 
of her pen! I call her a dishonest writer, because I am 
sure that some statements of what she pretended to 
have seen in America, are false. But enough of this 
John Bull woman. 

Cincinnati is beautifully situated, with the Ohio river 
in front, and a semi-circular range of hills in the rear. 
A narrow strip of low bottom lies next to the river: 
then a second bank elevates the ground about fifty feet 
more. Between this second bank and the hills is a 
level plain. Below the town, Mill creek empties into 
the Ohio, after flowing through a rich valley from the 
interior country. Below Mill creek, the hills advance 
again to the river bank. Beyond the Ohio, other hills 
in Kentucky rise behind the towns of Newport and 
Covington, except where they are parted by the valley 
of the Licking river. From Dayton and Hamilton on 
the Great Miami, a canal is brought by the valley 
of Mill creek into the higher part of the city, and pass- 
ing upwards, is made to discharge its waters, by a se- 
ries of locks, first into Deer creek at the head of town, 
and then into the Ohio. Here the water, which first 
feeds the canal, is made to turn a succession of mills, 
before it is finally discharged. 

The town buildings now extend on Main street quite 
to the base of the hills, a distance of nearly a mile and 
a half; two or three roads lead up the hills at several 
points. On arriving at the top, among the handsome 
houses which crown it, you have a delightful view of 
the city, the Ohio and its valley for ten miles, Newport 
and Covington on the Kentucky shore, and the wide 
sweep of hills which bound the prospect on every side. 
You are struck with the moving scene on the river, 
and in the streets; steamboats shooting along with 
their trains of smoke; drays, market waggons, coaches, 
rushing by one another, between lines of foot pas- 
sengers. Twenty steeples draw your attention to the 
public buildings ; their sizes, forms and uses. After 
looking at particular objects too tedious to mention, 
you sweep your eye over the magnificent whole of the 





city and towns that lie before you, and feel your heart 
swell with wonder, to think that all this scene of archi- 
tectural elegance, of a thronging and busy population, 
and of accumulated wealth, has been created within 
the last thirty years. Forty years ago, this was still a 
station for troops to guard the frontier against the in- 
cursion of savages. A village had then grown about 
the fort. In 1814, when | first saw the place, the village 
had grown toa town of 500 houses. The rush of its 
after growth was then just beginning. On a subse- 
quent visit, three years later, rafts of boards and shingles 
from the Alleghany river, and of timber from all the 
upper country, lined the shore for five miles; lumber 
yards on the shore were filled a fathom deep ; on every 
street piles of brick and mortar obstructed the way, 
and walls were rising as fast as busy masons could 
rear them; while the sound of the plane and hammer, 
in buildings more advanced, was mingled with the 
click of trowels. I was told of surprising feats in 
building—such as this: that a builder contracted to be- 
gin and finish a three story brick house in thirty days, 
and thaton the thirtieth day he delivered the keys to the 
owner! So much can human industry effect by divi- 
sion of labor ; and thus it was that Cincinnati sprang 
up, in one third of a century, from a village in the 
woods} to a rich and beautiful city of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants: not like the walls of Thebes, by the sound of a 
lyre, but by a less melodious concert of carts, hammers, 
trowels, and the frequent cry from above of “‘ mortar !” 
and by the same energetic industry of a free people, 
did the state of Ohio grow up, in the same short pe- 
riod, fram a few small villages to a thriving population 
of more than a million. 

Cincinnati is still increasing, but more slowly than 
heretofore. It must depend for its future growth chiefly 
on its manufactures, of which it has a greater amount 
now than any city in the west, except Pittsburg. Steam 
machinery and boats are made here largely. As a 
commercial emporium, this city is less advantageously 
situated than Louisville and St. Louis. It has a very 
rich back country on the two Miamis ; but on the Ken- 
tucky side, the country near the river is but partially 
rich, and there is less convenient access to the rich interior 
from Cincinnati, than from Maysville and Louisville. 

I must not leave this city without noticing its literary 
institutions,—the Cincinnati college—the Roman Catho- 
lic college—the two medical schools,—and the Lane 
seminary on the hills, where candidates for the Presby- 
terian ministry pursue their theological studies, All 
these institutions are sustained by a respectable number 
of students, and are sufficient to show that the higher 
branches of learning are cultivated in this new city, 

One thing more, and [ will close my notes on Cin- 
cinnati. German emigrants have been pouring into 
this place, mostly in the capacity of common laborers, 
till they amount to thousands—I was told 8000! By 
superior economy and industry they have ousted many 
of the Irish laborers, and threaten to supplant the or- 
dinary sort of them altogether. They are more sober 
and orderly in their habits, and the city is benefited 
by the change. The Catholic population of the city 
is made up almost entirely of these foreign emigrants. 
The protestant Irish are generally better educated, and 
make better citizens, than the Catholic ; though some 
of them are very worthy characters. 
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From Cincinnati I went to Louisville in the mail 
packet, General Pike, which made the voyage in about 
thirteen hours. The scenery on the river varied little 
from that above. Most of the villages present them- 
selves perched onthe high, naked and crumbling banks, 
amidst fields, out of which, and about which, the fine 
forest trees have been diligently destroyed. 

The nakedness of the banks is exposing them to be 
undermined by the current, and the waves thrown up 
by the steamboats. The soil is of a loose sandy de- 
scription, and is underlaid by a deep bed of sand and 
gravel. When the river is sufficiently high to cover 
the shelving bars of gravel at its margin, the current 
comes in contact with the steep part of the bank, and 
washing out the sand underneath, causes frequent 
slides and falls of the soil from above ; the lighter ma- 
terials are swept away by the current, while the hea- 
vier gravel is washed down to the shelving beach, 
which is thereby enlarged from year to year. This 
effect is much hastened by the steamboats, which cast 
out on either side an oblique line of billows that roll 
and break against the shore. When the dash of these 
waves is carried against the friable soil of the banks, 
the effect is more destructive than that of the current. 
The only remedy—and that should be promptly ap- 
plied—seems to be, to plant willows and othet trees 
of quick growth and tenaeious roots, and to fortify 
their position with a layer of stones. 

The most thriving town between Cincinnati and 
Louisville, is Madison, on the Indiana’shore. Near 
this is the South Hanover eollege and theological 
school. The institution was founded some years ago 
on the manual laborscheme. The cheapness of educa- 
tion here, as well as the merit of the instructors, soon 
attracted a large number of students. The manual 
labor department was here as elsewhere attended with 
much, difficulty, and has failed to yield all the advan- 
tages that were anticipated. Still it is deemed so far 
beneficial, as to be worthy of continuance ; but it is 
now left to the option of the students whether they 
will labor or not. Two or three years ago, a destruc- 
tive tornado passed over the place and almost ruined 
the college buildings. 

The only instance of gambling which 1 saw on my 
whole tour, oceurred on the General Pike, shortly after 
we left Cincinnati. A party at a card table piayed a 
few games for money. But another card party, among 
whom no bets occurred, excited my attention. The 
boat was scarcely under way, before an elderly lady, 
large and fair to look upon, came into the gentlemen’s 
cabin, and looked about as if she wanted somebody or 
something. She addressed several gentlemen; and 
soon, she and three of them sat down to cards. They 
shuffled, and eut, and dealt out, and played away ; 
till some of the gentlemen showed signs of weariness: 
but not so the lady ; she held them to it more than two 
hours, until the party was broken up, by the setting 
out of the dinner table. No sooner was the cloth re- 


moved, after dinner, than the same elderly good looking 
lady came forth again, looking round and round, till 
she gathered up the party for another set to. They 
shuffled, and cut, and dealt out, and played away, till 
late in the afternoon, when two of the gentlemen fell 
back in their chairs, and yawned, and finally got up. 
When the lady saw this backing out, she turned to the 


third gentleman by her side, and detained him with 
some questions on the subject of card playing, and a 
proposal to show him certain mysterious mancuvres 
with cards, which he admitted himself to be ignorant 
of. She seized the pack, shuffled, divided, dealt out, 
lectured, explained; shuffled, dealt out, lectured ex- 
plained, in continuation—putting her finger first on one 
card, then on another, as she commented thereupon :-— 
whereof I understood nothing; but whereat I was 
amused, nevertheless, when I observed the indefatiga- 
ble earnestness of the lady, and the listless patience of 
her auditor. When the supper table was set, the lec- 
ture ended. No sooner was the table cleared, than 
forth came the self-same lady once more, and the self. 
same operations of the forenoon and the afternoon, 
were repeated and reiterated and gone over, times in- 
numerable—the shuffle—the deal—the cut—the turning 
up the trump—the playing out, &c. Now it so hap- 
pened, that the lady sat at the card table with her back 
almost touching my berth; and being of considerable 
dimensions, she debarred me of aecess to my place of 
repose. When I became very sleepy about ten o’clock, 
I politely requested the company to allow me space to 
enter my dormitory. They promptly complied,—the 
lady rose and pushed the table forward a little, and 
drawing her chair after it, she turned about, and find- 
ing by inspection that I could pass and drop my cur- 
tain, she sat down and resumed the game. I crept in, 
and dropping my curtain close to her back, doffed my 
garments and lay down; but the rustling of cards 
within three feet of my ears, and the frequent pronuncia- 
tion of the words, ‘ ace—queen—knave—trump— 
trick”—and other terms of the card playing vocabu- 
lary, kept me awake for some time. Finally these 
sounds had a lulling effect—dreamy thoughts stole 
upon me—thoughts of card playing ladies—“an old 
age of cards,” as Pope has it—till I fell asleep with this 
sort of reflection: “ Well, Mrs. D. (for 1 had heard her 
name,) if I were a Drake I should not choose you for 
my duck.” 

Our boat landed about eleven o’clock at night, and 
lay till morning. When I got out and looked about, I 
found on the bank, the city of Louisville, and along 
the shore the greatest sight of steamboats that I ever 
beheld. They lay as thickly as they could crowd, 
with their noses to the land, for the space of half a 
mile, many of them vessels of large burden, giving 
evidence at once, that here was the greatest commer- 
cial mart on the Ohio. 

The river is here of great breadth—more than half a 
mile at the falls, and somewhat less for some miles 
above and below. The falls, or rather rapids, are 
made by a ledge of rock, swelling up in the channel, 
but most on the Kentucky side, so as to force the cur- 
rent towards the Indiana shore, where it runs with 
violenee, when the river is low, down a sluice about a 
mile long; but when the river is much swollen, it 
spreads over the whole space between the banks, and 
affords a safe passage to boats over the rapids. At 
other times the canal on the Louisville side must be 
used. 

Louisville is neither so large nor so handsome a city 
as Cincinnati, nor has it such pleasant scenery about 
it. Several streets next to the river are compactly and 





handsomely built; but there are as yet few public 
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buildings of any note. They are erecting an edifice, 
however, which, in point of magnificence and solidity, 
will exceed any thing of the kind on the western side 
of the Alleghany. They call it the court house, but it 
will give ample room and verge enough to accommo- 
date the legislature also, and I heard it suggested that 
its dimensions were made so large with this view. 
Nor does there seem to be any sufficient reason why the 
seat of government should not be located in Louisville, 
which stands indeed on one side of the state, but midway 
between the extremities. Steamboats and railways 
will make this great commercial dep6t the chief point 
of convergence, and afford easy intercourse with all 
parts of the state. This building is of a fine grey 
sandstone from the Kentucky river, and presents a 
front of more than 200 feet. 

The country about Louisville is an extensive plain 
of dark rich soil. The town was formerly unhealthy, 
from the pestiferous effluvia of ponds and marshes in 
the vicinity. Those nearest the town have been drained, 
and Louisville is now almost as healthy as the towns of 
the upper Ohio. But the situation will never permit 
it to be a very healthy place in the autumnal season. 
The city now contains 25,000 inhabitants, and it is 
growing with such rapidity, as to threaten Cincinnati 
with rivalship in population, as it now rivals that 
“queen of the west” in trade. 

On the Indiana side, are the towns of Jeffersonville, 
above the falls, and New Albany, below. The latter 
is a thriving place, pleasantly situated near the only 
hills apparent from Louisville, over which it has some 
natural advantages, but which it can never rival for want 
of an equal start. Capital and population have fixed on 
Louisville as their seat—having made their location, 
they will keep it. Experience proves that a city once 
become populous and wealthy, will in the ordinary 
course of events triumph over natural disadvantages ; 
and by means of capital and industry, maintain its 
superiority over neighboring towns more favorably 
situated. Where natural advantages are very great, 
they may nevertheless, in the end, attract capital and 
population from their ancient seats. 





WINTER. 


Now Winter, from the chilling east, 
Converts each dew-drop to a gem; 

Pendant on ev’ry spray they rest, 
Like jewels on a diadem, 


How bright each crystal drop appears, 
Touch’d by the sparkling sunbeams sheen ; 
But when the moon her crescent rears, 
Then is display’d a lovelier scene. 


Glitt’ring beneath her gentle beam, 

That fairy frostwork brings the thought 
Of palaces, which poets dream 

The genii of the east have wrought. 


For never but in fairy land, 
Whose fleeting pageants cheat the sight 
Dissolving by a magic wand, 


Upon the forest’s rugged boughs 

The stainless snow-wreaths lightly rest, 
Like plumes upon a warrior’s brows, 

Or beauty on her lover’s breast. 


No longer now in verdure drest, 
Earth seems a dead and lifeless thing ; 
The snow-storm comes, a funeral guest, 
Its shroud upon that corpse to fling. 


The howling blast, that shakes the grove, 
Its requiem chaunts in accents deep : 

But soon shall Spring’s warm touch remove 
The torpor of that deathlike sleep. 


Thus, when our vital warmth expires 
Beneath the chilling grasp of death, 
Religious hope relumes its fires, 
And renovates our fleeting breath, 


Through fields all bleak and trackless now, 
The shiv’ring flocks their way explore, 

With hunger pinch’d, and bleach’d with snow, 
While their mute looks our aid implore. 


Silent the birds to covert fly, 

Save Winter’s harbinger, whose form 
Soars gaily through a freezing sky, 

And sports amidst the threat’ning storm. 


While thus in icy fetters bound, 
Torpid and mute, all nature lies, 
In human dwellings still is found 
_ A spot, which Winter’s power defies. 


There, gather’d round the cheerful hearth, 
While books the languid hours beguile, 
Or converse prompts to harmless mirth, 
The social homebred virtues smile. 
D. 
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THE NEW WORLD. 


It is not yet three centuries and a half since Co- 


lumbus 
*¢ first unfurled 


An eastern banner o’er a western world.” 
All those objects, therefore, whose interest is 
owing to their antiquity, are wanting in America. 
Time has consecrated nothing here by her venera- 
ble hand. Fancy here finds no grey ruins of 
crumbling palaces and deserted cities—no feudal 
battlement or tower, no marble temple, nor monk- 
ish cloister. 
Here is no Athens with learned porch, or phi- 
losophic grove—where 
‘¢ The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 


Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of ages, grey flits the shade of power,” 


hales her inspiration and loves to 





Was aught so transient, or so bright. 





** Strike the deep sorrows of her lyre.” 
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nor any of those ancient scenes where poetry in- — 
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Such materials of imagination, the trophies and 
tombs of departed greatness, are scattered over 
Europe, and Asia, and Africa—but not in America. 

Virginia is the oldest of the United States, yet 
how short the thread of her history—not two cen- 
turies and a half. And an elegant writer found in 
the chronicles of his native state—the most flour- 
ishing in the union—materials so scanty and so 
inconsequential, that the Livy of New York de- 
scended to the burlesque of Knickerbocker. It 
is true, that although destitute of classic an- 
tiquity, we have nature in her fresh and lovely 
form—the river, the prairie, and the mountain, the 
lake and the cataract—but it is naked, solitary 
nature, devoid of association. No spot is shown 
where a Roman legion has encamped, or a knight 
errant slain a dragon or a giant. Here no tyrant 
has been slain—no conqueror has returned tri- 
umphant from the spoil of distant nations ; here 
no poet has sung—no martyr died in “ victorious 
agonies.”” 

As to the Indians, after all that has been done to 
sublimate their character, it must be confessed, 
they are an uninteresting people. Their ideas are 
few, and for the most part connected with war 
or the animal necessities. The life of an Indian 
is a monotonous repetition of a few simple incidents. 
Their history is nothing but a detail of petty 
skirmishes—‘ of no more consequence than,” as 
Milton says, the “‘ wars between the hawks and 
the crows of a neighboring wood.” Their life 


is passed between the tomahawk and the pipe. 
A glimmer of reason, a touch of sentiment, a 


rare burst of generosity or eloquence, is all that 
the most extravagant poetaster can make out of 
these poor extolled and exterminated savages. 
The Indian characters of Cooper’s novels are 
remarkable for their sameness. The 'Trapper is 
only Hawk-eye in his old age. Like family por- 
traits—see one, you see all. A writer may paint 
the hunt, the war-council, the fight, the dance— 
he may shift a few scenes, and ring a few changes, 
but the fountain of Indian story is shallow and will 
soon rundry. Poetical men have to lament that in 
this country there is no bastile, no “bridge of sighs,”’ 
no “‘ cloud-capped towers, nor gorgeous palaces ;”’ 
that with usevery thing is fresh, modern and provin- 
cial: and if European writers, will lay aside the 
aids of antiquity, and put themselves, in this parti- 
cular, on a footing with the writers of the western 
hemisphere, they will perhaps be less surprised at 
the paucity of pure, home-made, original American 
works. Stripped of the borrowed plumage of an- 
tiquity, the European peacock will be reduced to 
a level with the common barn-door fowl of Ameri- 
ca. Our artists and writers are apt to abandon their 
own country, for the kingdoms of Europe : there, 
in the schools and galleries, they find the noble 
models of the most celebrated masters—the colla- 
ted wonders of an age ; there, too, they may meet 





the master spirits ofthe presentday. ‘The concep- 
tions expand, the taste is softened, mellowed and 
refined—the imagination is kindled and the judg- 
ment invigorated. At home the quiver of subjects 
was soon exhausted; here it may be replenished 
from an older and richer armory. 

America abounds in incomparable scenery ; but 
what is mere scenery unconnected with man? 
What is mere physical nature unconnected with 
moral existence? The Connecticut and the Hud- 
son are picturesque—the Potomac and the Missou- 
ri majestic—but what are they, in a classic point 
of view, compared to the little yellow, muddy 
Tiber? Let us not then blame our artists and 
writers for repairing to Europe: they are migra- 
tory birds, flying where they can find their proper 
aliment, and rejoice in the influence of a genial 
sun. 

Again, the stamp oforiginal American character 
has not been as yet deeply impressed on the people 
of this country—they are hardly yet melted down 
in the crucible of time. Perhaps the time will 
come when the American face and the American 
genius will assume distinct and definite features. 
Added to this, of all people on earth, the Ameri- 
cans are the most restless and locomotive. The 
continual attrition of travel obliterates local origi- 
nality and extinguishes provincial mother wit. 
The Revolution indeed is a topic worthy of a 
great mind, and we may wonder why some Homer 
has not arisen to celebrate a hero of higher virtue 
than Achilles. But the subject is too recent, per- 
haps, to compete with those that loom to a false 
magnitude through the mists of time. ‘‘ Difficile 
est communia dicere.’? Centuries alone can cast 
a halo on a name. The time may come, when 
America shall have her epic poet; when her 
rocks and fountains shall become classic ; when 
the “ chorded shell” shall be struck on the cliffs 
of the Hudson, and the harp resound at the foot of 
the Allechanies. 


‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day : 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


DEFORMITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron were both 
lame. Pope was called the ugly little wasp of 
Twickenham. 

Lady Montague had a dirty looking face, and 
so had Dean Swift, who could never bring his to 
look clean though he washed with “ oriental scru- 
pulosity.” 

Appius Claudius, Timoleon, Tiresias, Demo- 
critus, Homer and Milton—blind. 

Ignatius Loyolaand Epictetus—lame. Coutus- 
off, Hannibal, Epictetus and Euler—one-eyed. 
St. Paul, Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, 
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Horace, Bonaparte, Madison, General Charles 
Lee, Chancellor Kent, John Quincy Adams and 
Santa Anna—small men. 

Melancthon—short and hard-favored. Soame 
Jenyns on hearing that Gibbon had published his 
history, said he wondered how so ugly a man 
could write a book—which made the company 
smile, for he was himself remarkably ugly. 

Cicero had along neck—and Homer, according 
to Lucian, compares Helen’s neck to a swan’s ; 
not because it was as white, but because it was as 


The head of Pericles was shaped like an onion ; 
that of the present king of the French is compared 


Queen Elizabeth had red hair, and black teeth ; 
Cromwell a red face, and the aquiline hook and 


he rode out on his farm, he frequently carried one 
of them before and another behind him. Of his 
speeches she knew little or nothing. At that 
time she was young and gay, and cared more 
about balls than politics. Puffendorf, (she thought 
that was the name,) was one of his favorite 
authors. On Sunday he never failed to read a 
sermon to his family. He was in general in- 
attentive to dress; but when equipping himself 
for court, he mounted a smart wig and was 
particularly fond of a red cloak. He had no 
taste for fine horses— having received several falls. 
When he appeared in the streets the people 
took off their hats to him, and showed him every 
mark of respect, to avoid which he oftentimes 
sneaked out of town by some private way. From 
the shabbiness of his dress he was sometimes mis- 


fiery color of his nose was a standing jest of the | taken for a clodpole, and greatly diverted at the 


questions propounded to him upon these occasions. 


It is thought by some philosophers that the | John Randolph took up a strong dislike to him, 
smaller the body, the more active the soul, as|for calling him one of the bobtail politicians. 
being the less diffused. While on the other hand | Patrick Henry and General Henry Lee were in- 
it is commonly believed, that the larger the body, | timate friends at one time, but they afterwards 
The better opinion perhaps | fell out. Of her father’s letters she retained four- 
is, that nature, in this particular, follows no|teen. They were short, familiar, written on the 
uniform rule; and that there is no settled pro- | spur of the moment, and some of them in a hurry— 


the larger the soul. 


portion between the material and immaterial man. 


just such as any private gentleman would write 


Personal deformity is apt to modify in some |to his family. They were written on small sheets, 
way the character; it may create jealousy, or | orhalf sheets of common paper ; the hand writing 
stimulate to counterbalance bodily inferiority | good, the style occasionally inaccurate. 

by mental superiority, or may superinduce a| The following sentences, extracted from these 
In regard to ugliness we | letters, are of interest only as coming from the 
may remember, that the best affections are of- | pen of 

ten concealed under a homely exterior, and that ~ son Epnet boty Dene 


gloomy melancholy. 
the wisest heads are sometimes the most knotty. 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas.” 


** His conduct is such as would surprise any 
_|body not acquainted with him. However, you 
will remember, that Providence hath ordered to 
all a portion of sufferings and uneasiness in this 


In the course of my peregrinations, I have had | world, that we may think of preparing for a better. 
the pleasure of vecoming acquainted with a/|I hope my dear child will keep up her spirits, and 
daughter of Patrick Henry—a lady of the old | rub through every tryal.” 

She was entirely affable, and ready to| The word Christmas he spells Xmas. 

communicate whatever she remembered of the| ‘I have no doubt of my dear B’s resignation to 
Yet I confess it was quite a damper | the divine will, in the afflictive stroke she has 
to my antiquarian fervor to hear her say, she re- | felt since last year. The same good sense and 
Indeed | piety which have placed you so high in my es- 
what she knew on that head was so familiar to her | teem and that of every one of your acquaintance, 
mind that she deemed it scarcely worth relating. | will, I trust, bear you up cheerfully through life. 
Her reminiscences I will set down here, at ran-| I do assure you the comfort I feel, from reflecting 
dom, as they were at different times mentioned to|on your character and disposition, is very great. 


membered hardly anything of her father. 


** 1] hope God will bless my dear B., and be her 


She had seen General Washington and Albert |support and protection, and carry you through 
Gallatin in conversation with her father at his |life under the guidance of his good providence.” 
General Washington was grave and| 1798. “I find my own health and strength de- 
never laughed. Her father on the contrary was |clining ; but, on the whole, not more than my 
Gallatin talked broken En- | time of life might expect.” 
glish. Patrick Henry while governor of Virgi-| ‘‘ 1 hope she will sometimes see you, and learn of 
nia, often cut wood and made up his own fire. | you everything that is praiseworthy.” 

He was singularly fond of his children. When| 1791. ‘I am obliged to be very industrious, 


a hearty laugher. 
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and to take on me great fatigue, to clear myself 
of debt. 1 hope to be able to accomplish this in a 
year or two, if it please God to continue me in 
health and strength.” 

‘*[ hear A. has lost her second son. 
girl, I hope she bears it well.” 

« [| wish you were with us to enjoy the agreea- 
ble society of your sisters, at this place, which is 
very retired; indeed so much so, as to disgust 
them. But as we go to Redhill in about five 
weeks, they will be relieved from their solitude, 
as that is a more public place.” 

“IT must give out the law and plague myself 
no more with business; sitting down on what I 
have. For it will be sufficient employment to 
see after my little flock and the management of 
my plantation.” 

**T have lost my crop of tobacco on Staunton, 
from a great fresh, and was otherwise damaged.” 

Postscript, by his wife: ‘‘ My dear B. will be so 
good as to excuse my writing a few lines in her 
pappa’s letter, as we are very scarce of paper.” 

“This will be delivered you by your brother, 
who, with his wife, will visit you. You will no 
doubt see that she is a genteel person, and one 
who has been bred in polite life; and as she has 
an amiable character, 1 doubt net you will think 
her a very agreeable connection.” 

1787. “‘ At present your mama and all our 
family live at one fire, and have not one out-house 
that will assist.” : 

“Tam preparing for Charlotte court on Mon- 
day, for my necessity’s oblige me to take up my 
old calling again.” 





Poor, dear 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 


*¢ A thousand miseries at once 


My heavy heart and soul ensconce.”’ Burton. 


It is remarked of hypochondriacs, that each one 
thinks his own the worst possible case; and that, 
notwithstanding every body they meet is able to 
cure them, they never get well. 

Goldsmith I think it is, that remarks, that it is 
surprising people should be so obstinate as to die 
ina world where there are so many infallible re- 
medies for every disease. Pill Garlick, laboring 
under indigestion, applied to Dr. Abstemio, who 
advised him to starve the enemy out. Afler the 
lapse of some months, however, finding himself 
reduced to a lean anatomy, he abjured bran-bread 
and Bohea tea, and laid his case before the famous 
Dr. Humbug. Dr Humbug put him upon a more 
generous regimen, and in a short while set a thou- 
sand more blue devils to work, hammering on the 
noddle of Pill Garlick. 

The brain is head quarters of the body, and 
“* rendezvous generale,” of the sensations—the will, 
commander in chief; and the animal spirits, the 





sentinels to convey all intelligence instantaneously 
to the brain. The stomach is like a mill—the 
power failing, it grinds more feebly—so, in indi- 
gestion, the stomach carries on a feeble, painful pro- 
cess. Nostrums, in this case, bring, if any, only 
temporary relief; such efforts are no better than 
to set a mill wheel in motion by the hand. Noth- 
ing less than a full tide of water will impel the one ; 
nothing less than the spring-tide of health will set 
the machinery of digestion again into full play. 
The brain seems to be a counterpart of the sto- 
mach—the ‘camera obscura,” on which all the 
sensations are pictured. Indigestion, though in 
general engendered in the stomach, sometimes 
originates in the brain. This is especially the 
case among students and literary men, in whom 
the exciting cause of indigestion is undue exertion 
of the brain. Excessive exertion weakens this 
organ, diminishes the nervous influence (formerly 
called the animal spirits,) which is essential to di- 
gestion. Some writer affirms that every idea of 
the mind is produced by an expansion or contrac- 
tion, or some other motion of the brain. If 
so, it may be readily imagined how study, 
which requires so many motions of the brain, 
should injure that “‘ viscus,” and bring on indiges- 
tion, melancholy, pbrenitis, and “all the thou- 
sand other ills that studious men are heirs to.” 
It appears, however, to be a well established fact 
that authors and literary men whose cerebel or- 
gans have been continually exercised are healthy 
and long-lived. The brain, therefore, is strength- 
ened by cultivation, just like any other organ of 
the body ; and an Almighty Benefactor has not be- 
stowed the desire of knowledge without the capa- 
city of obtaining it. ‘‘ We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made.”” There is a mysterious sym- 
pathy between mind and body. In strong cases 
this is quite palpable. Fear drives the blood back 
to the heart—anger and modesty fill the blood ves- 
sels of the face. Any extreme passion takes away 
the appetite—as fear, anger, anxiety, hope. These 
effects are manifest and admitted,but when brought 
about by a slow, gradual process, the source is apt to 
escapeobservation. A sudden calamity, coming at 
an unexpected moment, may at once unbinge and 
distort the mind ; the same effect may be as effec- 
tually induced by the silent touches of protracted 
care. Assudden fright may produce instant death, 
so continual fears and apprehensions will at length 
wear away a frame of adamant. A rock may be 
as completely dissolved by drops of rain, as by 
the inevitable blast of forked lightning. 


DIET, &e. 


I wish some man of wit would take the trouble 
to collate all the multifarious, absurd and contra- 
dictory opinions of dietetical writers. There is 
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scarce a single article of diet which has not been 


anathematised by some one of these authors. Like 
Sancho Panza’s attendants in his island, they 
snatch away one dish after another from the table, 
under pretence that it is indigestible. The truth 
is that nothing agrees with the dyspeptic. ‘‘ One 
man’s food is another man’s poison.” It all de- 
pends on the idiosyncrasy. Some men are of diffi- 
cult digestion, others are polyphagous. Some are 
herbiverous, some carniverous, some omniverous. 
Nothing is more absurd than the vulgar notion 
that all sorts of food are equally wholesome. And 
not only is one man’s food another man’s poison, 
but what is food at one time, may be poison at ano- 
ther to the same individual. 

Medicine is an uncertain remedy, and at best a 
necessary evil. ‘Temperance, exercise, cheerful- 
ness—these are the best medicines for the nerves. 

Cowper sought relief from the hypochondria in 
taming hares, and making bird cages, writing the 
Task, and translating Homer. 

Athletic games and field sports strengthen the 
nerves; and the sequestered scenes of rural life 
soothe the mind. The society of a few agreeable 
_ persons, is preferable to gay promiscuous com- 
pany. Those persons among whom the valetudi- 
narian feels himself most entirely at home, ought 
to be his only associates. Nothing is more dis- 
tressing to the nerves than any sort of constraint. 
Perhaps this is the cause why indigestion finds 
so many victims in the vain circles of formal, fa- 
shionable life. Every one can remember instances 
of his appetite being taken away by the stiff cere- 
mony of a dining party, or the showy pomp of 
some public assembly. Nothing will tend more 
to cheer the drooping spirits and charm away the 
troop of real or imaginary troubles, that beset the 
hypochondriac, than the society of one or two 
agreeable females. The tones of the female voice, 
like the music of David’s harp, will alleviate the 
deepest despondency. 

Burton’s farewell advice to the melancholy, is, 
*‘ Be not solitary, be not idle.” In indigestion 
the nervous system becomes disordered, and the 
nerves are the instruments of the mind, by which 
itacts; the action of the mind, therefore, becomes 
disordered ; and it will be impossible for the mind 
to return to a regular sound action, as long as the 
instruments by which it operates are out of order, 
just as it is impossible to produce harmonious 
sounds on an instrument whose keys are out of 
tune. Where the imagination is disordered, the 
conceptions usurp the place of the perceptions— 
the fancy controls the reason. Argument will 


have little effect against these conceptions, as long 
as they spring from disordered nerves; for the 
hypochondriac as sincerely believes his false ima- 
ginations, as a man in health believes the most 
evident matters of fact; nay, I know not but that 


intense than that of a healthy man; because mor- 
bid sensations are more vivid and intense than 
healthy ones. And as objects, beheld through 
semi-vitrified glass, seem distorted and misshapen, 
so are objects seen through the fallacious medium 
of disordered nerves. The remedy, then, is to 
lessen the number of the conceptions as much as 
possible ; todivert the current of the thoughts from 
the abstract to the actual—from the imaginary to 
the real; from things which may or may not be, 
to things that certainly are. From this considera- 
tion, we learn, that solitude in melancholy is 
mainly to be avoided, and occupation to be 
sought for. 


BURTON. 


To the hypochondria the world is indebted for 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which shows 
what melancholy is, with all the kinds, causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and several causes of it, 
in three partitions, with their several sections, 
members, and sub-sections, philosophically , medi- 
cinally and historically opened and cut up. 

Weare informed by a summary of the author’s 
life, prefixed to his work, that he undertook it for 
the relief of the hypochondria—that it occupied 
twenty years of literary leisure passed at the uni- 
versity—that he attained an advanced old age, but 
that he failed to rid himself of his malady—which 
continued to prey upon him to the end of his life. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy is a mine of clas- 
sic lore—an oriental bazaar, full of rich and costly 
goods, heaped together in miscellaneous magnifi- 
cence. It is one of the two books which Dr. John- 
son found so attractive as to make him rise in the 
morning two hours before his accustomed time. 

From Burton’s pages, “ rich with the spoils of 
time,” the wits of each succeeding age have con- 
descended to borrow. Sterne drew hence many 
materials for his Tristram Shandy and “ Sentimen- 
tal Journey,” and Swift for his “‘ Tale of a Tub,” 
and “ Gulliver’s Travels.” And ina former reign 
Milton is said to have caught the hint of the 
‘“‘ L’ Allegro,” and “ Tl Pensercso,” from a poem 
of Burton’s, prefixed to his Anatomy of Melancho- 
ly, in which he paints in alternate verses the cheer- 
fulness and the gloom of a melancholy man; and 
indeed the great poet seems to have drawn his 
arrows more than once from the rich and abundant 
quiver of Burton. 





DIFFERENCE IN DISPOSITION. 


When Socrates heard the sentence of his banishment, he ex- 
claimed, ‘* The whole world is my country !’”? Ovid, in his 
exile, sighed for the scenes of his nativity. While Cardinal de 
Retz amused himself by writing the life of his goaler, Tasso 





the belief of the hypochondriac is deeper and more 





fretted himself to death in the solitude of his dungeon ! 
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THE PILGRIM AMID THE RUINS OF ROME. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


** Come and see 
The cypress, hear the ow], and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye! 
’ Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet, as fragile as our clay. 
Childe Harold. 
I am no longer now the artless child, 
Plucking wild flowers, singing boyhood’s lays ; 
Roving the wood when summer’s sunset mild, 
Lights the rich foliage with its dying rays. 
But lo! ’mid monuments of eld I stand ! 
And gaze around on columns thickly strewn, 
And touch time’s reliques with my trembling hand, 
As on them gleams, thro’ clouds, the pale cold moon. 


Land of departed greatness! in thy fate 

I read earth’s history, and man’s, and mine: 
Lo! the proud throne, where mighty Cesar sat, 

Is desolate! and weeds with ivy twine z 
The broken ring where gladiators fought ;— 

And where a thousand voices rent the air, 
When the poor victor of an hour sought 

His crown of leaves,—not e’en an echo’s there! 


And ’twas for this I left my happy home, 

Where sunny smiles and pleasure-beaming eyes 
Would meet me, o’er this gloomy waste to roaam— 

For what? To boast of other lands and skies! 
To tell, when years shall frost this head, that I 

Have stood where mighty Cesar stood ; have gazed 
Upon the wreck of columns, where the sky 

Once wildly glow’d when Rome’s proud temples 

blazed. 


To say I’ve look’d upon the ctumbling walls 
Of the great Coliseum ; and have wept 
At midnight ’midst its ruins, when there falls 
Upon its cold grey stones the dew—and slept 
Unharmed where bloody, cruel Nero dwelt ; 
And dreamed I heard the viol’s thrilling string, 
And felt, the cold and slimy serpent felt, 
As gliding o’er he seemed to own no sting: 


That I have seen the lightning banners waving, 
And heard the wild artillery of the skies; 

And the rude tempest’s tempest proudly braving ; 
Have watched, ’till o’er the Vatican the dyes 

Of Heaven’s rainbow spann’d the visual line ; 
And felt my bosom lighten’d of its load, 

As God hung out his promised mercy’s sign, 
And ’round the ruined arch its colors glow’d, 

Like hope descending on a broken heart, 
Throwing its glories over desart sorrow, 

Till woe seems beautiful, and e’en the dart 
That wounds, bears token of a blessed morrow : 


That I have seen old Tiber’s yellow waves, 
And heard their mournful dash at midnight, while 
The hooting ow! shriek’d over heroes’ graves, 
And the pale stars would o’er the waters smile 
{In sadness; and have caught the mournful sigh, 
Of winds through ruined, desolated halls ; 
And watched the meteor, with fear’s upturn’d eye, 


Perchance I may, when o’er my wrinkled brow, 
Come the dim phantoms of my by-gone years ; 
And these sad relics which I look on now, 
Shall float along upon my aged tears— 
Perchance I may my children’s children tell, 
That J, ambitious, sought to gain a name, 
By standing where earth’s greatest masters fell, 
And found, as nothing worth, the breath of fame. 


Oh human grandeur! fleeting as the beam 

That lights the vision of the poet’s soul ; 
Oh human glory! passing like the stream 

Whose courser-swiftness never brooks control. 
A crumbling column, ivy overgrown— 

A tottering arch, where mimic serpents twine— 
A fallen temple and a ruined throne, 

A broken altar with a shivered shrine ! 


This is Earth’s history ! The hero’s meed ! 
The warrior’s triumph, and the end of fame! 
The innovator’s pride, the bigot’s creed, 
The light of science, and delusion’s flame! 
I feel rebuked—an humbled worm I turn, 
Away from these memorials, and retrace 
My steps, that while life’s wasting lamp shall burn, 
Its rays may light me to my resting place. 


Richmond, 1839. 





LETTER FROM MALTA. 


Prince Puckler Muskaw ; his arrival at Malta; brief sketch of 
his life ; reception by the English ; notice of his Tutti Frutti. 


A couple of years since we had the pleasure to meet 
Prince Pucklar Muskaw, who was at that time the lion 
of the day in our small city of Valetta. This German 
nobleman, from one of his publications obtained the 
same, I will not say enviable, celebrity with English- 
men, which Capt. Hall did with us for his volumes on 
America. 

Happy were we when we heard of the arrival of this 
prince in our quarantine, and anxiously did we await 
the day, when he should be received to Pratigue. We 
were desirous of observing his reception by the authori- 
ties of our island—the representatives of that nation, 
the manners, customs, and character of which he had 
in his tour, not only so severely criticised, but so much 
condemned. We had heard that the Americans were 
by far too sensitive, and had oftentimes expressed too 
much feeling for the statements of authors who derived 
their only importance from the notice which they had 
received from the American journals. In this assertion 
there is no little truth, and gladly did we seize the op- 
portunity to observe the operation of a pill on the Eng- 
lish, which they had advised us so quietly to swallow. 

The prince had arrived from Tunis, and was confined 
in our Lazaretto fourteen days, On the morning of his 
landing, no guard was sent to receive him, as was al- 
ways customary for a man of his station in life and 
rank in the army ; but at the moment of his coming on 
shore, he was received by one or two blackguard cice- 
rones, who importuned his highness to be permitted to 





As on some blasted monument ’twould fall. 


show him, through the winding streets, to his apartments 
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at the “Clarence Hotel.” The prince was evidently 
mortified, his pride was touched, and the curl of the lip, 
which was covered with a thick, long and black mus- 
tachio, but too well told that if he should ever deign to 
speak of Malta, its rulers would surely come in for no 
small share of his aversion and contempt. 

In the preface of the Tutti Frutti will be found a 
short and interesting biographical sketch of the author. 
We shall make a few extracts, before we continue our 
remarks, hoping the same may be interesting to the 
reader. 

“ Herman Prince Puckler Muskaw was born at the 
palace of Muskaw, in the province of Silesia, on the 
30th October, 1785. He received the first rudiments of 
his education partly there and partly at Dresden. In 
the latter city, his father, Count Puckler, principally re- 
sided, being privy councillor to the king of Saxony. In 
1800 he entered the university of Leipsic, where he 
remained two or three years, devoting himself to the 
acquisition of general knowledge, and the study of the 
law. He very soon exchanged this pursuit for a mili- 
tary life, and entered the service of the king of Saxony, 
as a member of the Garde der Corps du Roi. While at 
Dresden he distinguished himself as an equestrian. At 
the decease of his father, with whom he was continually 
at variance, he came into the possession of very con- 
siderable estates at Muskaw, together with a large ac- 
cession of wealth. In the year 1813, the Russian army 
entered Berlin, in which he entered, receiving the rank 
of major and aid-de-camp to the Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar. He distinguished himself afterwards in the Ne- 
therlands, and won the character of a brave and dis- 
tinguished officer in the army at Antwerp, commanded 
by Bulow. About this time, he was engaged in a novel 
kind of aduel. A French colonel of Hussars, celebra- 
ted for his daring bravery, rode out considerably in ad- 
vance of the lines, and challenged any officer in the 
army of his opponents to single combat. Prince Puck- 
ler accepted the challenge, and the contest took place in 
the centre between the two armies. Intense anxiety was 
pictured in the countenances of the spectators. It 
seemed as if the glories of the respective countries de- 
pended upon the issue. A death-like silence reigned 
throughout, which was only occasionally interrupted by 
the loud cheers of the deeply interested soldiery, as 
their favorite champion gained a temporary advantage 
or suffered amomentary defeat. At length the guardian 
angel of Germany triumphed—the brave Frenchman 
fell !!” 

It singularly happens, that the same volumes from 
which we have taken the above extract, were, during the 
time the prince was residing at Malta, in his posses- 
sion, and in various places bear the impress of his hand, 
while correcting the numerous errors of his translator. 
The first note we have observed, was at the foot of the 
preceding anecdote, where the author has modestly 
written, “that the story is in truth not quite so bril- 
liant.” We are, however, inclined to believe it is, in 
the main, correct, and that the achievement is rendered 
still more glorious from the doubt which at first sight 
his own words would seem to convey. To continue 
our quotation : 

“Various orders were conferred upon him as a reward 
for his numerous and brilliant services, together with 
the rank of colonel, At a later period, he raised a 
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regiment of Chasseurs, and commanded at Bruges as 
civil and military governor. Peace having now spread 
her halcyon wings over Europe, the prince returned to 
the enjoyments of a private life, and visited England— 
at that time the great focus of attraction to all the con- 
tinental nations. On his return from England, he 
amused himself by occasionally visiting Dresden and 
Berlin; and still retaining his early attachment for spi- 
rited adventure, he availed himself of an opportunity 
afforded in 1817 of ascending from the latter city in a 
balloon with the zronaut Reichard. This event im- 
parted to him additional celebrity. He was created a 
prince in 1822. Public opinion has assigned Puckler 
Muskaw a high station in a domain of an entirely dif- 
ferent description—namely, in the kingdom of literature. 
His name has been placed by the award of criticism 
among the most talented of his countrymen.” 

Such is the character of this prince, as given by the 
translator of his “Tutti Frutti.” We have noticed the 
reception at this island, of a Grecian, French, Austrian, 
Bavarian, and Turkish prince: yet we found in every 
instance a guard of honor ready to receive them as they 
landed—brigade reviews at Florian, made for their 
amusement, and dinners and balls given at the palace 
by the governor, as a mark of distinction. Why, we 
are induced to ask, were all these ceremonies abolished 
in the solitary instance of Puckler Muskaw? Was it 
because he was the known author of “A Tour of a 
German Prince,” in which he had written things which 
did not suit the palate of Englishmen? ‘Was it be- 
cause he had, while speaking of the honesty of a man, 
who, on the continent, had found his pocket-book con- 
taining all his money, and brought it to him unopened, 
remarked, “ that in England he should hardly have had 
the good fortune to find his pocket-book again, even if 
a gentleman had found it—he would have probably let 
it lie in peace, or kept it?” Was it because he had 
called his horses Englishmen, and spoke of driving them 
as he would his animals? Or, lastly, was it for the rea- 
son given by a spirited Englishman, a captain of a man- 
of-war, who being asked if he was going to invite the 
prince on board, remarked with an oath, that he would 
be shot before he would permit any man to come on 
board his ship who had said there was not a gentleman 
in England? The prince, during his residence of six 
weeks in Valetta, mingled but little in society, and was 
as eccentric in his conduct as singular in his daily cus- 
toms: returning from the opera at midnight, he would 
call for his dinner ; at six in the morning, his tea; after 
which he immediately retired and slept till one or two 
in the afternoon, and at five was seated with his secre- 
tary at what he termed his breakfast. His acts of 
charity were numerous, and hardly could he venture 
from his apartments in Strada Reale without being sur- 
rounded with beggars; this, which to most travellers 
would have been a great nuisance, was to him a chief 
source of amusement. Having formed a friendship for 
Madam G—, who is the Madam de Stael of Malta, he 
was doubtless given much information, which, if it 
should ever find light, would not a little amuse the pub- 
lic, and give a currency to his pages in Valetta. An 
anecdote was told me of the prince’s conduct at Tunis, 
which evinced a most trifling feeling: coming from the 
best source, it must be credited. 

For centuries the consuls in Barbary have been con- 
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sidered by the pashas as the lords of the land; and on 
a stranger’s arriving in a regency, whether he be a 
prince or beggar, he is considered by the Turkish ruler 
as subject to him who has the flag of his country waving 
over his dwelling. It chanced that a consul gave a 
grand dinner to one of his friends, and the prince re- 
ceived an invitation to attend, which he accepted. Af- 
ter the party was assembled and dinner announced, the 
one for whom the entertainment was made was asked 
by the consul to hand his wife to dinner. This trifling 
circumstance so mortified his highness, that all the time 
he was at the table he spoke to no one, and answered 
the questions he was asked only in monosyllables: 
when the dinner was finished, he immediately retired. 
This slight, as he fancied it, the prince never forgave ; 
and on his leaving Tunis, he observed he could not eall 
to take leave of one who had intentionally shown him 
such an indignity. Perhaps his highness, had he gone 
from this to Barbary, would not have been so scru- 
pulous as to the attentions which he had required on 
his first visit should be paid to his rank. 

On his leaving Malta, the prince was accompanied 
to the Marina by his secretary, the porters who carried 
his baggage, a crowd of beggars to whom he was 
accustomed to give alms, and a few police sergeants, 
who, knowing he was a “ principe,” followed more as a 
matter of curiosity than in observance of their duty. It 
unfortunately happened that one of the trunks contain- 
ing his notes was dropped overboard, at the moment of 
his embarkation, and lost. The prince engaged his pas- 
sage in one of his majesty’s steamers for the Ionian 
islands, and on his hearing of the accident, remarked, 
that he had not known, in all his travels for the last five 
and twenty years, of a similar instance of inattention 
and inexcusable carelessness ;—turning to his secretary, 
he significantly observed, “‘ though the originals are lost 
the duplicates are left.” | 

Before we close, we will briefly notice Puekler Mus- 

kaw’s “Tutti Frutti,” a work which, on its first appear- 
ance in London, was much sought after, and rapidly 
passed through several editions. To translate a work 
into one’s own language correctly, will at all times be 
found no easy task—but for an Englishman to translate 
from the German, with its numerous idioms, and to ex 
press, in his native tongue, the many beauties which 
may be conveyed in that language alone, is impossible. 
We will not condemn Mr. Spencer for his translation of 
the “Tutti Frutti,” nor Mrs. Austin for her’s, of “‘ The 
Tour of a German Prince.” The literary world is in- 
debted to them for their labors, and for the amusement 
which their works have afforded; yet the prince, who 
is certainly the best judge of his own writing, was any 
thing but satisfied with the manner in which the same 
were performed, and, at the close of both transla- 
tions, has written with his own hand— 


“Select a tree—tear it out of its native soil—strip it 
of its leaves and blossoms, and then plant it again in a 
neighbor’s garden: doing this you will have perform- 
ed a translation quite similar to the one before you. 

** The unfortunate author of the German Tutti Frutti.” 


But, to continue, the prince has written of the “ Wan- 
derer’s Return,” which occupies the first fifty pages of 
the first volume—“ That it has become nonsense by 
wrong translation—as, unfortunately, a great part of 
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Spencer was not more fortunate ; for, on the same page 


where occur the following lines— 


“ Long time I’ve reigned o’er mice and rats ; 
For lawyers I’ve employed the cats, 

Who never cease to snarl and bite 

From night till morn, from morn till night. 


One remedy alone I give, 

Which, like all doctors draughts and pills, 
Soon bid the small deer cease to live, 

For poison quickly cures or kills.” 


the author has written “a horrible translation.” In the 
second chapter, the subject of which is a visit to the es- 
tablishment of Hernhutters, and which commences with 
the following quotation of Pope, 


‘“ For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right ;” 


the corrections are most numerous, and the interpola- 
tions not at all unfrequent. In the narration of this 
visit, the author has made mention of his lady-love of 
England. Celebrated as the prince has long been for 
his amours, his description may afford some amusement; 
if for nothing else it will show his taste : 
“Her person is pleasing, and she has entered into 
that peculiar age of conquest which commences there 
about the age of forty. We have been for many years 
the most attached friends; and she is, in my opinion, 
by her talented mind, and kind, benevolent disposition, 
independently of her external graces, superior to hun- 
dreds of her younger cotemporaries ; but above all, she 
has always evinced towards me the most unchanging 
affection, which no wealth can purchase—in a word, it is 
my Julie. Notwithstanding her moral excellence, she 
has, fortunately for me, some amiable weaknesses, as 
nothing is more tiresome than perfection. There is, 
also, another being, besides myself, who possesses a 
large share of her affections—an enfante gdlé, named 
Fancy—a being as whimsical as he is graceful, and who 
is occasionally somewhat formidable ; at least when he 
is visited by a fitof ill humor. This young English 
gentleman, or, more correctly speaking, nobleman, is a 
true sprig of the noble Marlborough race at Blenheim, 
at the hall door of which palace I purchased him, as the 
slave trade in spaniels was then permitted, though it is 
impossible to say whether this will always be the case. 
I then little dreamed what a serpent I was nourishing 
in my bosom with the tenderness of a nurse. I reared 
the helpless baby to become, oh misery! in later days, 
my successful rival in the good graces of the fair Julie. 
What ingratitude, after I had carefully transported him 
over the broad seas, in a mixed society of Englishmen, 
apes, parrots and islanders, all of which I offered with 
deep reverence at the feet of the queen of my affections.” 
It will not appear surprising, after the perusal of the 
above extract, that the English should have felt them- 
selves insulted at the sarcastic language of the author; 
possessing, as they do, no small share of self-esteem, 
they could not but doubly feel the sarcasms conveyed 
in the works of a foreign prince. “ For him to have said 
that the gentlemen of England would retain a lost 
pocket-book, if they found the owner—to have him 
compare our nobility with spaniels—to nick-name his 





the whole book.” In poetry, also, it would appear, Mr. 


horses Englishmen, because they had short tails—to 
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class the travellers of our nation with apes and parrots, 
and to speak of them as coming from the land of fogs— 
are sufficiently good reasons,” in my Opinion, observed 
captain D., “for the prince not only to be slighted, but 
even insulted by the high spirited Englishmen, in what- 
ever country he may chance to find him.” This officer 
was not alone in his opinion, as I had an opportunity of 
witnessing some few evenings after, at the opera. One 
of the few who paid Puckler Muskaw any atten- 
tion during his residence at Malta, was lady B*****, 
whose daughter was engaged to the flag-captain of the 
fleet. On the prince’s entering the box, the captain 
would not recognise him, and remained seated for three 
quarters of an hour, until the act was finished, when he 
retired without a salutation, leaving his highness, who 
had been all the time standing with cap in hand, to take 
his empty seat. It was said that captain M***** was 
justified in his conduct by the manner in which his rela- 
tives had been mentioned in the noble author’s tour. 
Puckler Muskaw, it would appear, while at Valetta, 
had an aversion to the society around him: when in it 
he felt uneasy; when by any chance he could avoid it, 
he would, 

But, to continue our notice of the Tutti Frutti—the 
next chapter which comes under our observation, is 
pleasingly entitled “The Album of an Active Mind,” 
well written, and containing many capital anecdotes. 
In this, as in others, the criticisms of the author, have 
been given with an unsparing hand; on every page 
will be found some such remark as the following: “ A 
horrible translation ;” “ this is rendered unintelligible by 
the ignorance of the translator ;” “ in this place many 
lines are wanting,” &c. &c. It might, however, have 
been well for the prince, while criticising the work 
of Mr. Spencer, in such unmeasured terms, to have 
written his criticisms in his native language: the sen- 
tences which he has left on record are full of grammati- 
cal errors, and many of the words are so badly spelt, 
that the English reader will require no little study to 
decipher them, and be enabled to understand what 
ideas in writing the author would wish toconvey. We 
take another extract, which is evidently intended asa 
hitagainst the English, and which these people might say 
was not inapplicable to their “ transatlantic brethren.” 

“During the time I was in England, I met witha 
little boy, the well known Thellusson, of whom I was 
informed, that he would one day be in the possession 
of from ten to twenty millions of pounds sterling. 
Happy mortal! what an enviable privilege to be the 
heir of such immense wealth. Nothing is more ludi- 
crous or more evidences a contracted mind, than the ex- 
clamation I so frequently heard—how could I employ 
such an enormous fortune? Oh ye men of limited and 
confined intellect, if [ had been destined by Heaven 
to be so highly favored, how quickly 1 should form 
and execute my plans for expending, aye, even the 
capital itself: it is only with such fortunes human 
nature can be benefitted.” 

The author here sarcastically observes, he would not 
squander it in luxury, for that is a common, an every- 
day practise. He would not expend it in the erection 
of schools, as he should leave them to the state ;— 
indulging in his tory creed, he continues, they are 
already too numerous, and those who go to them receive 

more nourishment than they can well digest. He would 





not appropriate his wealth for the building of churches, 
as they are, in his opinion, sufficiently numerous, and 
the multiplication of them appeared to him about as 
useful to religion as the fourth gate built by the Schil- 
daers for the purpose of augmenting their custom- 
house dues. He would not employ it in the conversion 
of the heathen, as he considered it an useless under- 
taking. The prince here has humorously given his 
readers to understand in what manner he would have 
expended this property, had it been his good fortune 
to have possessed it. In his own words, he says,—the 
first would be that he would cause to be carved a statue 
of Napoleon, out of one of the highest anguilles of 
Mont Blanc—an immortal monument to his gigan- 
tic mind. Further, he would despatch two expedi- 
tions, the first to Africa, to seek in every direction of 
the compass for the source of the Nile, and the gold 
mines in the mountains of the moon; to ascertain the 
existence of the fabulous unicorn, and also to procure 
for his aviary a specimen of the bird Roc. It is possi- 
ble, he continues, that with this expedition he might 
send a company of missionaries, and a half a million 
of bibles ; he would then make a conquest of Japan, if 
it were only to evince his contempt for those tasteless 
barbarians who will only permit the Dutch to visit 
them. The last few miserable millions, he would em- 
ploy in digging a pit a mile deep, in the national sands 
of his country, and when the last dollar was ex- 
pended, he would throw himself in—it would at least 
be so deep that the voice of the critic would be un- 
heard.—In closing this notice of the “Trutti Frutti,” 
which has extended to a much greater length than we 
had originally intended, we would only mention the arti- 
cles entitled the “Congress at Aix la Chapelle,” in which 
will be found a good description of Prince Metternich, 
the Talleyrand of Austria—and that of the “ Bear 
Hunt ;” at the close of which, the author has penned 
the following note: ‘* The translation of this bear hunt 
is the only part of the book resembling the original ; 
perhaps it is because it is the most insignificant.” We 
regret that the prince should have been so much dis- 
pleased with the manner in which the translator per- 
formed his task—but, as they are, we can safely re- 
commend these volumes to the attention of every 
reader. 
Malta, July 2d, 1838, A, 





THE GRAVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS, 


The grave is deep and still, 
And full of dread its strand ; 
It hides with veil of gloom, 
An undiscovered land. 


Songs of the nightingale 
Ne’er in its bosom sound ; 

And friendship’s roses fall 
But on the grassy mound. 


Forsaken brides in vain 
With wringing hands contend, 
And tears of orphans flow— 





The earth they cannot rend, 
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Velasto—A Tragedy. 
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Yet rest for which we sigh 
Dwells only in the tomb; 

Through death’s dark door alone 
We reaeh our wished for home. 


The sorrowing heart, below, 
Of many a storm the seat; 
Alone true peace can know, 


When it hath ceased to beat. J. L. Me 





VELASCO—A TRAGEDY: 
By Epes Sargent: New York ; Harper & Brothers. 


The peculiarities that have distinguished the poetry 
of the present century, have been eminently discernable 
in the drama. The poetry that found such favor with 
the public, as to induce a neglect of the early masters, 
by appealing exclusively to the passions, or rather the 
excitabilities of men, produced, for a time, an unnatural 
excitement, like that of highly seasoned dainties in the 
absence of plainer and more wholesome aliment. The 
consequence in one case, as in the other, must be some- 
thing of a disgust at the luxuries so profusely served up. 
The decline of the popular taste for poetry in our day, 
sufficiently shows this effect. The drama exhibits the 
corruption more palpably ; though, in fact, the English 
drama, since the days of Otway, can scarcely be said 
to have had any character—no writer having appeared, 
except Miss Baillie, with pretensions higher than those 
of a mere composer for the stage. The modern French 
school, which our writers have imitated, exhibits the 
features we have alluded to in their worst aspect. The 
vicious—we must call them vicious—productions of M. 
M. Victor Hugo, and A. Dumas, excite the imagina- 
tion by extravagant and terrific incidents, and thereby 
attempt to soften the horror we should naturally feel at 
the moral atrocities they represent. They do not even 
paint deep passion ; the distortion preserves no features 
of humanity. It belonged to the Germans, and to 
Schiller, whose name is in itself a host, to restore the 
drama to its legitimate and noble empire; to make it 
the interpreter of man to man. The development of 
character is aimed at in all his creations; the kingdom 
of thought was his own. It is true, that plays in which 
intellect is predominant, are less suited to the stage 
than the closet; for it belongs not to the actor’s pro- 
vince to represent the phases of thought. But the pas- 
sion, in depicting which his art lies, rude and palpable 
as it must be to, be readily conveyed to the apprehen- 
sion of an audience, can never appeal to the heart— 
can never create deep and lasting emotion in the spec- 
tator, unless individual character is unfolded—unless 
the creation is made kin to us by the touch of nature. 
Our modern poets of the stage have erred in forming 
themselves after the French school instead of the Ger- 
man—the best German school we mean. Startling in- 
cident, and bursts of declamation, striking and effec- 
tive stage situations, and melo-dramatic scenes, have 
been liberally employed, to the total neglect of weigh- 
tier matters, the revelation of human character, the 
nourishment of the understanding, the elevation of the 
heart. The great error is that they have aspired to the 
applause of a stage audience, rather than to the appro- 





bation of the few whose taste can appreciate true dra. 
matic excellence. This has been the fault of Knowles: 
we must not, however, omit to render him praise for 
several admirable touches of character, like that of St. 
Pierre in the Wife, and, though more common-place, of 
Julia in the Hunchback. They display ability, which, 
had his aim been higher, might have elevated Sheridan 
Knowles to no mean rank among dramatic poets. 

We can hardly expect, so long as our country is made 
by law dependant upon Europe for its literature, that 
American authors will be prominent in the cultivation 
of a purer and more rational taste. But we hope the 
day is coming, when a free and fair field will be ac- 
corded to all; and then we do not despair of seeing a 
renovation in every department of poetry. The cha- 
racter of some of our recent dramatic productions jus- 
tifies us in this expectation. 

The author of “ Velasco” has chosen an interesting 
period for his plot. We may remark, in passing, that 
the tragedy is dedicated to the distinguished southern 
senator, Mr. Preston. That gentleman, we doubt not, 
will reward this expression of high respect for his taste 
as well as his genius, by giving the support of his elo- 
quence to the copy-right law :* it were a desirable tri- 
umph for the good deed of a single poet, to purchase 
so much good for all of his craft—To proceed : 

“Velasco” is a story of Castilian pride and Castilian 
revenge. The outline of the tale is familiar to the read- 
ers of history ; but the author deserves the credit of 
originality, for the manner in which he has filled it up; 
for the skilful development of the incidents, and for the 
poetical embellishment with which he has softened the 
stern and rugged features of the time. The story is 
this :—Velasco, a noble knight of Castile, who has been 
banished a year, for some offence against court etiquette, 
yet has served his king and country incognito, attends a 
banquet given by the king, and there discovers himself, 
in presence of the'court and nobles. All are astonished 
to find their countryman in the unknown knight, who 
has filled Spain with his fame. The monarch, in grati- 
tude for his services, bestows upon Velasco the hand of 
Donna Izidora, to whom he was attached before his 
exile. The maiden’s happiness is complete ; for she not 
only receives the man of her heart, but escapes from a 
union with her kinsman Hernando. The present, in 
her own language, 


** is so bright, 
Memory can lend no radiance from the past— 
Hope can reflect no glory from the future !”” 


But the course of true love is speedily interrupted. 
Hernando, the rejected lover, plans a terrible scheme of 
revenge. He poisons the mind of Genzales, Izidora’s 
father, against De Lerma, the father of Velasco: a feud 
has long prevailed between the nobles, and the flame of 
hatred is easily rekindled. An encounteg.takes place 
between them; De Lerma, old and infirm, is struck, 
disarmed and disgraced by his more vigorous foe, and 
in a paroxysm of rage and shame, appeals to his son 
to vindicate his honor, according to the old Castilian 
fashion. Velasco challenges Gonzales; the old man 
falls, but before he expires, exacts from his daughter 
an oath that she will pursue his slayer to the death. 


* Mr. P.is already pledged to the copy right law, in the Se- 
nate.— Editor. 
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A Comparison. 








Izidora appeals to king Ferdinand ; but the royal 
sentence acquits the knight, who has done no more than 
duty compelled him to do. Hernando, meanwhile, sends 
emissaries to murder Julio, the brother of the heroine, 
and takes possession of Gonzales’ castle, as next male 
inheritor. Izidora is in his power—but she is rescued 
by Velasco, to whom Hernando’s plot has been re- 
vealed by a page; and the guilty are arrested by the 
king’s order. Ferdinand commands the union of Ve- 
lasco and Izidora: the bridal festivities are interrupted 
by Julio, the lost brother, who, unable to prevail on his 
sister to renounce Velasco, and bound by an oath to 
the king not to thrust a quarrel on him, at the sugges- 
tion of Hernando, poisons the cup in which Velasco is 
to pledge him renewed friendship. Izidora sees the act, 
and snatches the goblet from the hand of her betrothed, 
as he raised it to his lips; but she only thereby preci- 
pitates his fate. Julio’s steel is the next instant in his 
heart; the bride drains the poisoned cup, and expires 
at the feet of her relentless brother. 

It will be seen that we have here the approved mate- 
riel of modern tragedy: an uncompromising villain, 
who does all the mischief of the piece—a valiant knight, 
who conquers his enemies and dies the victim of treach- 
ery, and a faultless heroine, persecuted by fate, and suf- 
fering for the indiscretions of her relatives. The scope 
of a tragedy, intended for the stage, admitted little 
more, and gave no room whatever for the delineations 
of character. ‘‘ Velasco” displays sufficient ability on 
the part of Mr. Sargent, to make us regret that his 
plan was not more extended. He has succeeded in 
what he perhaps chiefly aimed at; his play is one ca- 
pable of being rendered very effective upon the stage. 
It abounds in striking situations: witness the scene in 
which Velasco first claims his lady love ; the interview 
between Izidora and Velasco after her father’s death ; 
her discovery of his guilt; the arrest of Hernando and 
Mendoza ; and the closing scene. These situations, and 
the incidents, are in harmony with the manners of the 
period chosen for the plot. 

The verse is easy and flowing; though it lacks that 
startling metaphorical beauty which gives such concen- 
trated meaning to the language of passion; that burn- 
ing vehemence of expression, which so strongly fasci- 
nates the attention in some of our best writers. Mil- 
man, among recent authors, is eminent for this excel- 
lence ; it is this which gives such overpowering effect to 
his tragedy of “‘ Fazio.” “ Velasco,” however, “has 
many poetical passages. The action of the piece, though 
rapid, permits us occasionally to linger over touches of 
beauty, which are evidently the offspring of a rich ima- 
gination and the feeling of a true poet. Instance, among 
other passages, the description of love, by Julio: 

“ A cloud steeped ia the sunshine! An illusion 

On which concentrate passion’s fiercest rays ; 

Your lover ’s little better than a pagan; 

On the heart’s shrine he rears a human idol ; 

Imagination heightens every charm, 

Brings down celestial attributes to clothe it, 

And dupes the willing soul, until at length, 

He kneels unto a creature of the brain— 

A bright abstraction! But the cynic, Time, 

Who holds the touchstone to immortal Trurn, 
Soon laughs him out of the prodigious folly ! 


Or Velasco’s thought of his bride :— 


“ The peerless Izidora! how my thoughts, 
Swept by the grateful memory of her love, 
Still bend to her like flowers before the breeze !” 


Or the mournful soliloquy of [zidora on her bridal eve : 


“Brief is the time elapsed, 
Since with the ashes of his great forefathers, 
All that is mortal of my sire was blended. 
And now—death’s sable livery is changed 
For bridal pomp; the wail of lamentation 
For shouts of mirth—and nuptial harmonies ! 
And he I wed, is———reason cannot breathe it! 
Yet, in that little space, that sand of time, 
What weary lives of anguish have been crowded ! 
What maddening thoughts! What passions and what 
terrors ! 
Revenge and love—and duty and despair! 
The fury of the elements! the shock 
Of adverse fleets on a tempestuous sea! 
But over all, riding the top-most wave, 
Love’s bark still floats triumphant !” 


The only remaining extract we have room for, is the 
soliloquy of Velasco, after the death of Gonzales—Act 
ITl., scene ITI. 


A glen near the castle of Gonzales ; a storm is raging— 
with thunder and lightning ; enter Velasco from the rocks 
in the back ground. 
VELASCO. 
“T lay my brow against the marble rock ; 
I hold it throbbing to the dewy grass ; 
There is no coolness in the summer rain ! 
The elements have lost their attributes. 
The oaks are shivered round me, in the blaze 
Of the near lightning, as it bursts the folds 
Of its black cerements, but no gracious bolt 
Blasts me or scathes! A wilder storm is here ! 
The fiery quiver of the clouds will be 
Exhausted soon,—the hurricane will sink ; 
And through the vista of the western clouds 
The slant rays of the setting sun will stream— 
And birds, on every glistening bough, will hail 
The refluent brightness and the freshened air ; 
But when will pass away from this sad heart 
The cloud of grief—the tempest of remorse ? 
When will the winged hopes, that glanced and sang 
In joy’s melodious atmosphere, return 
To welcome back the gladness of the soul ? 
This spot ! what fatal instinct led me here? 
It is our trysting place; and—ha! what form 
Breaks through the shadowy gloom? ’tis Izidora ! 
She sees me—she advances ;—knows she yet 
The fearful truth? Oh, were this trial spared me !” 


February, 1839. 


A COMPARISON. 


As fire, water, and air, are the three great powers 
resorted to in mechanical operations—so, analagous to 





Say—art thou one of these idolaters ?” 


these, the three impelling powers, of moral machines are, 
love, money, and fear. non. 
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TO VIRGINIA, 


Farewell to the land where the patriots’ fire, 
Once burnt with the purest and loftiest flame ; 
The birth-place of one, who as Liberty’s sire, 
Has well earn’d the laure!s entwined round his name! 
’Tis the land where the flowers bloom soonest and 
brightest— 
For they spring from the dust where heroes are laid ; 
Where the maidens have hearts, the softest and lightest, 
And eyes that mourn over the ruins they’ve made! 


Farewell to Virginia !—oh ! long may the rays 
Of the pride that now lights her, beam over her yet! 
And long may the spirit her history displays, 
Be the beacon her children can never forget ! 
May it lure them to honor, to greatness and glory, 
As radiant as that which illumines the past, 
Till all the best annals and records of story, 
Are fill’d with a fame which through ages shall last ? 
Jo To Bes 





THE DEATH OF SALADIN. 


BY CHARLES M. F. DEEMS. 


During his last illness he ordered his winding-sheet to be 
carried as a standard through every street in the city, while a 
crier went before the person who bore that ensign of mortality, 
and proclaimed with a loud voice, ‘* This is all that remains to 
the mighty Saladin, the Conqueror of the East!” Russell. 


How gaily sweep apast the crowds 
That throng the spacious streets ; 
How many a form of loveliness 
The enchanted vision greets! 
We see the bright and joyous eye, 
The roseate flush of health ; 
And equipages roll along 
The votaries of wealth, 
i. 


But lo! the standard-bearers bring 
A broad ensign, unfurled! 
Announces it the advent of 
The conqueror of the world ! 
There is not on its drapery 
The emblazonry of gold,— 
It has no hostile motto wrought 
Upon its ample fold ! 
iil. 
That spotless sheet has never been 
Amid the battle’s stroke, 
Nor floated on foul slaughter’s breath 
*Mid wreaths of sulph’rous smoke ! 
It never wafted to the breeze 
The last sigh of the dead, 
Nor waved, as if in triumph, o’er 
The haughty victor’s head. 


IV. * 

See how it stops the jostling crowds— 
How hushed the busy hum, 

As onward with that broad ensign 
The standard-bearers come! 





Hark! as across the thronged mart, 
Their onward course they wend, 
A single voice the silence breaks, 
While all around attend : 
v. 
“ Saladin dies! Saladin dies! 
The mighty conqueror, 
The dreaded terror of his foes, 
The thunderbolt of war— 
Whose valor and whose fame is spread 
The eastern countries o’er, 
Whose name the word of power hath been 
Along Judea’s shore! 
Vi. 
“ Though kings and mighty men have bowed 
Beneath Saladin’s power, 
He too, at length, in weakness meets 
The inevitable hour : 
Of his great treasures, by the hand 
Of death, he is bereft— 
This sheet, this winding sheet, is all 
To great Saladin left!” 
Vil, 
If, then, a shroud be all we have 
To wrap our cold clay in, 
Why is the history of man 
But one foul blot of sin ? 
Why should he through ambition make 
A thousand hearts to groan, 
Or wade through seas of blood, to sit 
A moment on a throne? 





I LOVE THEE STILL. 


I love thee still—though doomed to drink 
Of fell depair’s most bitter rill— 
Though sever’d be life’s dearest link, 
I love thee still. 


I love thee still—and though I give 
Myself to roam o’er dale and hill, 
Thy image in my heart shall live— 
Pll love thee still. 


I love thee still—and though thy brow 
Should wear the marks of death’s last chill, 
I'll not forget my sacred vow, 
T’ll love thee still. 


I love thee still—and I will own, 
When through my waning senses thrill 
The last sad notes on trumpet blown, 


I love thee still. LYRICUs. 





KNOWLEDGE. 


Knowledge is a term of very extensive meaning, and, 
being such, it is exceedingly vague and indefinite. It 
may be the knowledge of good, or of evil; it may be 
true or false; it may be useful, or useless, or even inju- 
rious ; and it may lead to wisdom or to folly. 

Mudie. 











